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PERSONNEL OF THE ARMS 
CONFERENCE 


By RICHARD V. OULAHAN 


Characteristics of the chief delegates who have been intrusted with 
the task of limiting the nations’ armaments and removing the 
dangerous elements from problems of the Pacific—A glance at 
the agenda and the larger obstacles to be overcome 


ROM the viewpoint of American 
internal politics the Conference 
for the Limitation of Arma- 

ments has an importance which can- 
not be ignored by those who are con- 
cerned over its chances of success and 
are seeking material with which to 
counteract a prevailing pessimism. 
The element of doubt has entered 
largely into the discussion of possible 
accomplishments of the conference. 
Recent efforts toward harmonizing 
international differences have exem- 
plified the fact that the burnt child 
dreads the fire—with the peoples of 
the world visualizing themselves as 
burnt children. They have lost faith 
in international statesmen, whom 
they regard as actuated by motives 
too selfishly sordid to permit of sym- 
pathy with the great mass of human- 
ity, which hates wars and hopes for 
an international application of the 
Golden Rule. 


American internal politics affects 
the situation vitally, for upon the suc- 
cess or failure of the objects sought 
by the conference may depend the 
success or failure of the party in 
power in Washington. If we are will- 
ing to concede that the outcome of 
President Wilson’s experiences in 
Paris had a marked influence in caus- 
ing the defeat of the Democratic 
Party at the polls last November, an 
inkling may be obtained of the vital 
interest the present Republican Ad- 
ministration has in seeing the confer- 
ence succeed. Leaving aside the con- 


sideration that President Harding 
was actuated by the highest motives 
in calling the conference, and coming 
down to a hard, practical fact, an 
abortive ending of the Washington 
gathering would bring an outcry of 
resentment which the Administration 
would find it difficult to combat. © 


In these circumstanzes there is an 
added incentive to translate into 
deeds the slogan, “ It shall not fail!” 
Fortunately, the Washington confer- 
ence has been kept free from domes- 
tic influences purely partisan. Be- 
hind it is the fervent desire of the 
generality of American people whose 
attitude is shown in their prayers for 
its success. There were no party 
lines drawn in the overwhelming vote 
by which Congress declared for a con- 
ference between the leading naval 
powers to discuss the limitation of 
armament, and since the purpose un- 
derlying that declaration was ampli- 
fied to include problems of the Far 
East and the Pacific which appeared 
to menace world stability, there has 
been a ready and enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the wider ap plication of 
the business the statesmen of many 
nations will be called upon to adjust. 

It was a triumph of no mean char- 
acter that came to Secretary Hughes 
in the endorsement he obtained of the 
purposes for which the conference 
was called. But the difficulties over- 
come are as nothing compared with 
the obstacles to success which will 
confront the conferees. A maze of 
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problems, intricate in ramifications 
and interlocking significance, is to be 
penetrated. National ambition and 
inspiration, patriotic attachment to 
certain political ideals, insistence 
upon commercial extension, terri- 
torial valuation, national security, the 
wish to hold, will each play a part in 
the great game in Washington. 

Paris taught the world, and partic- 
ularly trustful America, that every 
nation is so imbued with the justice 
of iis own nationalistic aspirations as 
to fail to see the justice of antagonis- 
tic causes involving other nations. 
One’s mind here instantly reverts to 
the unhappy outcome of President 
Wilson’s earnest endeavor to bring 
the nations into an association dec- 
signed to keep peace in the wor!d. 
The Senate’s rejection of the League 
Covenant, with the overwhelming 
defeat of the Democratic Party in the 
next ensuing Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections, is construed in 
Europe as an example of national sel- 
fishness run mad, whereas those who 
voted for Republican candidates in 
order to swat the League regard 
themselves as having done a highly 
patriotic duty. If it may be said that 
Mr. Wilson thought in terms interna- 
tional, it may be advanced also that 
the American people, generally speak- 
ing, think in terms national. 


How AMERICANS FEEL 


Perhaps, after all, this lack of close 
interest in international goings-on 
may have an important favorable 
bearing on the things President Har- 
ding seeks to accomplish at the Wash- 
ington conference. Most Americans 
are not greatly worried over whether 
Japan extends or retains her “‘spheres 
of influence ” in China. They have a 
hazy knowledge of what “ spheres of 
influence” means. Their sympathies 
go out to China because they be- 
lieve China to be the under dog; 
but China, as far as they can see, does 
not touch their lives. They do not like 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance because 
they think it is inimical to America. 
They may believe that the Philippines 





are a liability, but they would be 
ready to fight to the end if any nation 
attempted to take them from us. They 
have been indignant over Shantung, 
but it is an academic indignation. 
They have no racial antipathy to the 
Japanese, but they think the Cali- 
fornians have the right to object to 
them as neighbors. Shantung and 
other incidents have made them for- 
get that their sympathy was with 
Japan in her war with Russia, and 
have caused them to classify Japan 
in their minds along with other great 
powers which they regard, almost in- 
discriminately, as a parcel of land 
grabbers. They dislike monopolistic 
tendencies and think most big nations 
are monopolistic. The quarrels and 
little wars of nations make them 
laugh, but excite their interest merely 
casually or not at all. Railroad con- 
cessions in China, electrical communi- 
cations in the Pacific, the separation 
of South China from North China, 
the twenty-one points, the occupation 
of Saghalien, the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic, extraterritoriality, the British at 
Wei-hai-wei, secret treaties, financial 
consortiums, four-power, five-power 
or six-power loans, preferential eco- 
nomic privileges, preferential railway 
rates on “ spheres of influence ” rail- 
ways, administrative integrity—these 
and many other questions present 
vague and indefinite and rather unin- 
teresting possibilities which they are 
inclined to dismiss with an indiffer- 
ent “I should worry!” 

If they are not botheped about 
knowing the details, the Smerican 
people have, however, a deep interest 
in some general aspects of the con- 
ference. For, other than the purely. 
material influence of the taxation 
whieh comes from heavy armaments, 
they are keenly sympathetic toward 
the desire to place a limitation on 
great fleets and armies, because they 
believe these things breed wars. 
Above all else they desire the confer- 
ence to succeed, because success, they 
feel, means the assurance of a long 
peace. 

With that state of popular feeling 
to sustain them, President Harding 
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and the American delegates to the 
Washington conference are placed in 
a favorable position. They are 
cheered aiso by the conviction that 
world sympathy is behind the effort 
to bring about a limitation of arma- 
ments. There is a little fly in the 
ointment of optimism in a strong 
American tendency to believe that 
complete disarmament must be ar- 
ranged to make the conference a suc- 
cess. President Harding and his ad- 
visers have been concerned over this 
tendency, and the President has taken 
occasion in a letter furnished to the 
press to make known that no expec- 
tation existed of “‘ universal disarm- 
ament,” which, he declared, ‘ will be 
beyond hope of realization.” What 
he hoped for was “ reasonable limita- 
tion,” which the President defined as 
“something practical that there is a 
chance to accomplish, rather than an 
ideal that there would be no chance to 
realize.” 


OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS 


What are the currents and cross- 
currents which those who desire the 
conference to be a success will have 
to combat with determined vigor in 
order to accomplish that end? In the 
optimistic sense we have the knowl- 
edge that the sympathy of a large por- 
tion of the world goes out to the ob- 
jects of the conference. On the pessi- 
mistic side we find national aspira- 
tions and ambitions which seem hope- 
less ofeharmonizing with the purpose 
of the conference. But the problems 
they present will not appear so insur- 
mountable when they are viewed in 
the light of the earnest effort which, 
from present prospects, is to domi- 
nate the conference proceedings. If 
we start with the premise that 
Japan’s desire to expand is not justi- 
fied, an important, even vital, element 
of discord, which might spell failure, 
is injected. There is no justification, 
however, for any. such assumption. 
On the contrary, it is certain that the 
conference will be so ready to recog- 
nize that Japan is entitled to her as- 
pirations to find new fields for her 


rapidly growing population, where 
that expansion does not trespass on 
the sovereignty of other people, that 
the principle will never be brought 
into question, except, possibly, by 
China. If Japan, for her part, should 
insist upon excluding from discussion 
her existing arrangements’ with 
China, which give her great advan- 
tages in that vast country, minds 
would come into play to find a way 
out of the apparent impasse. Failure 
is posible, some think likely. If such 
should be the outcome the United 
States Government, charged with the 
responsibility of making the confer- 
ence a success, could furnish its de- 
fense only by attempting to place the 
responsibility for failure. 

With the Paris Peace Conference 
we learned that agenda meant 
“things to be done.” The agenda of 
the Washington conference is broad 
and elastic enough to be almost a 
catch-all of problems affecting: the 
nations concerned. Under the head- 
ing, “ Questions Relating to China,” 
we find listed territorial integrity, 
administrative integrity, the open 
door, concessions, monopolies and 
preferential economic privileges, de- 
velopment of railways, “ including 
plans relating to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway,” preferential railroad rates 
and “status of existing commit- 
ments.” The whole “ Chinese ques- 
tion ” seems embodied in these topics. 
Though Russia will not participate 
in the conference, “ Siberia ” is found 
in the agenda, and “ Mandated Is- 
lands ” suggests a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of matters growing out of the 
peace treaties arranged at Paris. 


ATTITUDE OF Mr. HUGHES 


Before he became President, Mr. 
Harding began to preach his “ gospel 
of understanding,” and his delegates 
will go into the conference imbued 
with the spirit of that gospel. In 
liking men he has learned to .know 
them, and he attaches importance to 
the personal side. When he chose Mr. 
Hughes to be Secretary of State, his 
old friends of the Senate were up in 
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arms. But the apprehension of Sen- 
ators that Mr. Hughes would present 
a repelling demeanor to them was not 
realized. On the contrary, he has 
shown himself to be possessed of a 
charming personality, which some 
describe as fascinating, and it is cer- 
tain to be a tower of strength to the 
American cause at the conference 
table. Mr. Hughes supplements Mr. 
Harding’s “gospel of understand- 
ing” by “the gospel of facts.” He 
lives and dreams facts, and it is to be 
expected that the presentation of 
facts will be the motif, so to speak, 
of the American procedure. In all 
things he is practical. He digs below 
the surface to find a firm foundation 
and builds his facts upon it. With 
that enthusiastic vigor of which he is 
capable he sought to adjust the Yap 
controversy before the conference as- 
sembled, because adjustment would 
mean the removal of a_ trouble- 
breeder; and he exercised a sympa- 
thetic if indirect influence over the 
negotiations between Japan and 
China for an amicable settlement of 
the Shantung issue, which might 
cause an awkward situation at the 
conference table. Like President 
Harding, he has striven to counter- 
act efforts to create prejudice 
against Japan, and by patience and 
diplomacy has shown the participat- 
ing nations that the American Gov- 
ernment will enter the conference 
actuated by a spirit of fair play and 
square dealing, with an earnest de- 
sire to achieve results beneficial to 
the world. 


MEssrs. Root AND LODGE 


Those agreeable personal qualities 
displayed by Mr. Hughes, which may 
have such an important influence on 
the temper of the conferees, have 
their counterpart in his American 
associates. Any impression that Mr. 
Elihu Root was a cold, hard, mental 
machine, interested in little save the 
laws affecting corporations, was dis- 
pelled years ago when he came to 
Washington to be Secretary of War. 
Colonel Roosevelt delighted in Mr. 
Root’s sense of humor, and his genial 


qualities nmiade him popular among 
his associates in the Senate. Like 
Mr. Hughes, he has a passion for 
facts, and, like Mr. Hughes, an abil- 
ity to present them in the most tell- 
ing way. Each has the ability, too, 
of absorbing information—a valuable 
asset. Root likes diplomacy, and his 
experience in it as Secretary of State 
was considerable. He and Hughes 
have another common bond, for when 
Hughes’s chances of being elected 
Governor of New York were in dan- 
ger in 1906 it was Root who came to 
his rescue with his remarkable speech 
at Utica. That speech was generally 
considered to have turned the tide for 
Hughes, and his victory was all the 
more striking because his running 
mates on the Republican State ticket 
went down in defeat. 

When Mr. Root was a Senator he 
and Senator Lodge were in the habit 
of walking home together from the 
Capitol nearly every afternoon. 
Their intimacy was obvious. Lodge, 
now 71, is five years younger than 
Root. One was a scholar, the other 
a lawyer, but both were interested 
and concerned in public affairs and 
they had a bond in their close friend- 
ship with Roosevelt. Whether recent 
events made any difference in their 
relationship has not appeared. The 
Senate, of which Mr. Lodge was so 
conspicuous a part, did not want Mr. 
Root to be Secretary of State in 
President Harding’s Cabinet. Root 
was too sympathetic toward the prin- 
ciple of the League of Nations. But 
as between Root and Hughes it pre- 
ferred Root. Now Hughes and Root 
and Lodge find themselves touching 
elbows at the conference table. The 
chances are that they will find it 
most agreeable association. 

As there are misconceptions as to 
the versonal qualities of Root and 
Hughes, so are there concerning 
those of Lodge. A tradition exists 
that he holds himself aloof from 
those who cannot boast lineage equal 
to his own; that he is a pedigreed and 
mental “ aristocrat.” The tradition 
is not reflected in the’ election re- 
turns, when the common people vote 
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on Mr. Lodge’s candidacy for office, 
and it has no standing among the 
many who have been thrown in per- 
sonal contact with him in Washing- 
ton. If “the Cabots speak only to 
God,” as a satirical rhyme goes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge has not lived up 
to this restrictive rule. His knowl- 
edge of international affairs is far- 
reaching, and in conversation with 
his friends and associates he ex- 
presses himself on foreign questions 
with a freedom and frankness quite in 
harmony with the desire that free- 
dom and frankness shall exist at the 
Washington conference. 


STATUS OF MR. UNDERWOOD 


Senator Underwood’s appointment 
as a member of the American delega- 
tion exemplifies President Harding’s 
scrupulous care to take every means 
of making the conference a success. 
Treaties or a treaty may emerge 
from the conference, and President 
Wilson’s bitter experience showed 
that the Senate must be reckoned 
with in making a treaty effective. 
Senator Underwood is the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, as Sena- 
tor Lodge is the Republican leader of 
that body. Mr. Wilson’s failure to 
have a Senator on the American 
Peace Commission at Paris irritated 
the Senate, while its Republican 
members were doubly displeased in 
the designation of Mr. Henry White 
in recognition of the Republican 
Party. Mr. White was well-liked 
personally, but it was said with sar- 
castic humor that he did not know 
he was a Republican until his ap- 
pointment as a Commissioner was 
made. Senator Harding knew the 
feeling in the Senate, and President 
Harding determined to profit by it. 
He did not appoint one Senator, but 
two, to represent the United States 
i:. the Washington conference. 

Senator Lodge was a natural selec- 
tion, because he is not only the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but the chosen leader of 
the dominant party in the upper 
house. As the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in that body, Senator 


Underwood’s choice gave full recog- 
nition to the opposing party. 


But Mr. Underwood’s selection had 
other reasons behind it. He has a full 
share of common sense, his courage is 
unquestioned and his ability has a 
monument in the Underwood tariff 
law, with its application of the un- 
tried income tax and other provisions 
for direct taxation new to the Amer- 
ican people. Besides these qualifica- 
tions, he has a charming personality, 
a way of getting along with men, a 
willingness to see the justice of the 
contentions of his opponents, and, if 
this may be regarded as one of the 
reasons for his designation, a very 
warm place in President Harding’s 
heart. So the American delegation 
appears to have the qualities which 
will count tremendously in the deli- 
= exchanges across the conference 

e. 


; The agenda agreed upon tentatively 
in advance of the conference place 
“limitation of armament” at the 
head of the list of “things to be 
done.” It is well understood, how- 
ever, that this important topic will be 
deferred until there has been an 
earnest effort to adjust the causes of 
international worry embodied under 
the heading “ Pacific and Far East- 
ern Questions.” The agenda provide 
that the armament problem shall be 
discussed in three groupings, the first 
of which embraces “ Basis of Limita- 
tion, Extent and Fulfillment”; sec- 
ond, “Rules for Control of New 
Agencies of Warfare,” and the third, 
“ Limitation of Land Armament.” 


If the participating nations are to 
recognize Japan’s claims to the neces- 
sity of finding outlets for her surplus 
population it is equally likely that the 
conference will recognize the peculiar 
dependence of Great Britain upon her 
fleet. The United Kingdom is a man- 
ufacturing nation, which produces lit- 
tle in the way ot food and raw mate- 
rials to sustain its population. Brit- 
ain’s far-flung empire requires the 
protection of trade routes between the 
mother country and her dominions, 
and that fact will be taken into con- 
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sideration in devising a formula of 
armament restriction. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S PERSONALITY 


It is to be expected that this topic 
of the agenda will bring the British 
delegates on tiptoe. Colonel E. M. 
House used to say during the Paris 
Peace Conference that if you wanted 
to give an Englishman a ship and 
opened the subject delicately he be- 
came excited when the word “ ship ” 
was mentioned, evidently thinking 
you were actuated. by selfish motives 
and wanted to take something away 
from him. Mr. Lloyd George was 
not different from the other British 
delegates in Paris in this regard. His 
strong personality as a negotiator is 
too well known to the world to. need 
further explanation. Full of the fire 
of the Celt, quick and resourceful, 
ready to change his line of attack if 
he sees an impregnable barrier before 
him, adroit, eloquent, with a sense of 
humor that has relieved tense situa- 
tions, he presents a picturesque figure 
whenever he pleads the cause of his 
Government. He eagerly welcomes 
the opinions of his associates, and, 
while always.a leader, is prepared to 
follow where popular sentiment 
points the way. 

In: the British delegation will be 
found representatives of the empire’s 
overseas dominions, and they are cer- 
tain to play an important part. The 
invitation to a conference on Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions came at 
an opportune time for Britain. It 
came at a. moment when the states- 
men of the Imperial Government and 
the dominions were engaged at Lon- 
con in the endeavor to harmonize sen- 
timents in regard to renewing the ex- 
piring Anglo-Japanese alliance. That 
this agreement was inimical to 
America was believed by, a_ large 
number of the British people, and the 
opposition which this condition pro- 
duced was accentuated by the unwill- 
ingness of some of the dominion 
statesmen to maintain further close 
partnership with Japan. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance continued, but it 


was not formally renewed. Out of the 
discussion in the imperial. conference 
came a suggestion to the United 
States of a conference, either in Eng- 
land or America, preliminary to the 
conference which President Harding 
had proposed, the object being te ef- 
fect “‘ some larger understanding ” as 
a substitute for the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. This suggestion was not 
accepted, for reasons which the Unit- 
ed States believed to be imperative, 
but the sentiment developed in the im- 
perial conference has indicated the 
important part the British dominions 
will play in the Washington gather- 
ing. 

The picturesque W. M. Hughes, 
Prime Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth,. who crossed swords 
with Woodrow Wilson at Paris, is 
sending as his substitute at Washing- 
ton a man of quiet demeanor with 
none of the surface qualities which 
we associate with political leadership. 
George Foster Pearce, Minister of 
Defense and Senator for Western 
Australia, has the appearance of a 
scholar and the methods of a business 
man. He has the reputation of being 
a deep thinker whose judgment is 
good. Mr. Pearce is no orator. He 
is not ready in the give-and-take of 
parliamentary debate. But he is ac- 
counted a shrewd politician, with a 
thorough understanding of Aus- 
tralia’s problems and an ability to 
= them clear at the conference tz- 

e. 


Two ORATORS FRoM FRANCE 


France has great possessions in the 
Far East, but, while she is not indif- 
ferent to the bearing the Washington 
conference may have upon them, her 
main interest lies in limitation of 
‘and armament. As at Paris in 1919, 
her question at Washington will be. 
W hat guarantees can you give us 
against German aggression if we are 
to reduce our armies? The Franco- 
American treaty of defense has been 
ignored by the United States Senute. 
France and all Europe know that an 
alliance with this country is out of 
the question. It is significant, how- 
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ever, that hope is entertained that a 
formula will be adopted which, while 
embodying no offensive or defensive 
undertaking, will afford France the 
guarantee she demands and enable 
her to reduce the heavy burden she is 
carrying through the maintenance of 
a great standing military foree. If 
that can be accomplished it will be a 
great triumph of statesmanship, and 
the character of men France sends to 
the conference will have an impor- 
tant bearing in connection with it. 
When Rene Viviani came _ to 
America with the picturesque Joffre 
as his associate to bring the greet- 
ings of France on America’s entry 
into the World War, he delivered an 
address before the Senate of the 
United States of which men talk to- 
day in terms of wonderment. He 
spoke in French. It is doubtful if 
more than a handful of that consid- 
erable assemblage had any familiarity 
with his language. His remarks 
were punctuated by frequent general 
applause. It was not mere politeness 


which actuated his auditors, most off 


them knowing no language except 
their own, in showing their apprecia- 
tion. Some of them have explained 
their attitude in the statement that 
the man’s oratorical fervor was so 
vivid, his gestures so illuminating, 
his enunciation so clear, that perforce 
they caught his meaning even if they 
did not understand his words. 

Such a situation is difficult to com- 
prehend. Yet there is the testimony 
of those who, confessing their igno- 
rance of the world’s polite language, 
insist with evident sincerity that 
Viviani’s utterances were clear to 
them. Senator Medill McCormick, 
whose French came to him in the 
days when his father was Ambas- 
sador in Paris found, when he of- 
fered to assist the official reporters 
in smoothing out the English trans- 
lation furnished them, that the 
French words had burned so deeply 
into their minds that the translation 
merely confirmed their unconscious 
interpretation of what the statesman 
had said in his native tongue. 


Aristide Briand is an orator, too, 
but of a different sort. Like Viviani, 
he is brilliant in expressing his 
thoughts, but he does not attempt to 
clothe them in those beautiful fig- 
ures which mark Viviani’s declama- 
tion. His method is more direct. His 
oratory is of the kind described as 
“native.” He speaks to the point, 
and so convincingly that his hearers 
are charmed by the very simplicity 
of his logic. Persuasive, he turns 
men from the inclinations of their 
minds. He carries forward convic- 
tion of his sincerity. It is a trait 
that has stood him in good stead in 
many an awkward political crisis. 

Briand is to remain only a short 
time in Washington, but long enough, 
it is supposed, to impress his person- 
ality on the conference. A man who 
has been seven times Premier of 
France must have qualities that com- 
mand attention. His career is a suc- 
cession of surprises, of being out and 
being in. Originally combative, ag- 
gressive and uncompromising, in later 
years he has become conciliatory, and 
so remarkable has been his metamor- 
phosis that the Catholics, who hated 
him for his separation and congrega- 
tion laws, and the methods he fol- 
lowed in carrying them out, have 
shown a disposition to meet him half 
way in his efforts to show moderation 
toward them. The enemies he made 
in his days of radical socialism were 
many, but it is now said that he is 
on good terms with all the political 
parties in France. 

Viviani, who will succeed Briand as 
head of the French delegation in 
Washington, is well known in 
America through his tour of the 
country with Joffre in 1917 and his 
visit to New York and Washington 
last Spring. Unlike Briand, he has 
not succeeded in overcoming the hos- 
tility of the Catholics on account of 
the part he took in enforcing the sep- 
aration and congregation measures of 
the French Government. When he 
appeared at Kansas City after 
America’s entrance into the World 
War the Catholic Bishop of that dio- 
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cese refused to appear on the plat- 
form with him. Viviani was a busy 
man when he came to America last 
Spring, and he made acquaintance 
with Senator Lodge and others with 
whom he will be closely associated in 
connection with the armament con- 
ference. 


THE JAPANESE DELEGATES 


Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, who will 
head the Japanese delegation, is 
President of the House of Peers in 
the Japanese Parliament. Educated 
in England, he speaks English flu- 
ently. When he visited the United 
States years ago he was so well re- 
ceived and so cordially treated that 
he has never ceased to express kindly 
feelings for America and Americans. 
A picturesque atmosphere surrounds 
his personality in that he is “the 
last of the Shoguns,” who gave up 
their feudal lordship at the Japanese 
restoration. With him will be asso- 
ciated Admiral Tomosaburo Kato, 
one of Japan’s naval heroes. He is 
a sailor, not a politician, and has no 
known political affiliations. Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara, another Japanese 
delegate, is the Ambassador to the 
United States, a man of poise and 
high attainments, whose capacity for 
writing strong diplomatic notes has 
given him a high standing among 
diplomats the world over. 

Washington will be glad to wel- 
come Masanao Hanihara, the general 
secretary of the Japanese delegation. 
He served in this country for many 
years with the Japanese Embassy, 
and it is said of him that he was the 
most popular Oriental who ever lived 
in the American capital. ‘ Honey,” 
his friends in Washington called him 
‘in his younger days, and they will 
find it hard to realize that the digni- 
fied Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 
—his present official title—is the 
boyish, enthusiastic young Japanese 
with whom they used to frolic. 


THE CHINESE DELEGATES. 


Three young Lochinvars are com- 
ing out of the East to represent 
China in the conference. All of them 
know America, all of them speak 
English, and if you would better un- 
derstand their occidentalism it is 
necessary only to look at their names. 
W. W. Yen, Wellington Koo and S. 
Alfred Sze hardly suggest the be- 
queued and silken Orientals whom one 
would expect to bring the case of 
China—even the New China—before 
an international body. They are 
redolent of the spirit of republican- 
ism; there is little about them of that 
which we associate with the Flowery 
Kingdom. Would you have evidence 
of this in a nutshell? Then let it sink 
into your mind that Dr. Yen was 
editor-in-chief of the English and 
Chinese Standard Dictionary, that 
Dr. Koo was an editor of the school 
newspaper at Columbia University, 
and that Mr. Sze was a captain of 
the Washington High School Cadets. 


The occidentalism of their front 
names is born of the new spirit of 
China. In his native land Dr. Yen 
is Yen Hui-ching, Mr. Sze is Shih 
Chao-chi, and Mr. Koc is Yen Kung- 
ch’o. But for all essential purposes 
the new names serve and are a con- 
stant reminder that the old order 
passeth in China to a gradual ro- 
placement of what is new. 

Dr. Yen received the finishing 
touches toe his education at Columbia 
University and holds the degree of 
B. A. from that institution. He is 
also a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


-In a measure Dr. Yen is a connecting 


link between the old and the new 
China, for he was an officer of the 
late dynasty. Adopting diplomacy 
as his profession, he was Third Sec- 
retary of the Chinese Legation in 
Washington and Junior Secretary of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
under the dynasty, and became Vice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public in 1912. Dr. Yen has served 
as Minister to Denmark and Minister 
to Germany, and was a plenipoten- 
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tiary to the Opium Conference at The 
Hague in 1918. 

China best remembers Wellington 
Koo as one of that group which bat- 
tled in the Paris Peace Conference 
against the transfer of Shantung to 
Japan and refused to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles because the principal 
allied and associated powers denied 
China’s claim. His is an attractive 
personality. His years in America 
enabled him to catch the American 
spirit of humor, and his after-dinner 
speeches have charm and a witty 
naivete. Dr. Koo is 41, but nobody 
would suspect it. He is active physi- 
cally, with a buoyant temperament 
and a quick mind. 

Dr. Koo topped off his education 
at the Government University at 
Peking by taking a law course at Co- 
lumbia University. He, too, is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. Under 
the Chinese Republic he has been an 
active figure with a wide experience 
of service to his credit. Joining the 
Ministry of Communications at 
Peking, he became: Vice Minister, 
then Minister to Washington, Vice 
Minister of Finanee, Minister of Com- 
munications, and lately was appointed 


Minister to Great Britain. In the 
Paris Peace Conference he was nomi- 
nally an adviser on communications 


to the Chinese delegation, but ac- 
tually took an important part in the 
effort to make the Big Five see the 
justice of China’s case. His work 
there brought him appointment as 
China’s representative on the Council 
of the League of Nations. Everybody 
admits that he is clever and certain 
to take a prominent part in the de- 
liberations at Washington. 


Mr. Sze has been Minister to Great 
Britain and is now Minister to the 
United States. He is considered very 
pro-American. Educated at Cornell, 
he toek up a political career in his 
own country and served in the Cabi- 
net. 


Upon the demeanor of these and 
other notable personalities in the 
conference—statesmen of Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Portugal 
—much will depend. It may not be 
going too far to say that the charac- 
ter of the men who will participate 
in this great international gathering 
has raised high hopes of a successful 
outcome. 


DOES THE MELTING POT MELT? 


N answer to the foregoing question was 

sought by eminent students of ethnol- 
ogy and biology at the Seeond International 
Eugenies Congress held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, in 
September. According to some of the 
speakers, notably Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port, Director of ‘the Eugenics Record 
Office, and Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, President of the Congress and an au- 
thority on evolution, the melting-pot theory 
is fundamentally false. “In the matter of 
racial virtues,” he said, “my opinion is 
that from biological principles there is little 
promise in the melting-pot theory. Put 


three races together, and you are as likely 
to unite the vices of all three as the vir- 
tues.” Professor Osborn pointed out the 
danger of the fallacy to. the United States, 
and put himself on record, with a number 
of others, in favor of a restriction-.of immi- 
gration, adding: “In the United States 
we are slowly awakening to the conscious- 
ness that education and environment do not 
fundamentally alter racial values. We are 
engaged in a serious struggle to maintain 
our historic republican institutions through 
barring the entrance of those who are unfit 
to share the duties and responsibilities of 
our well-founded Government.” 








CHINA’S DILEMMA AND 


AMERICA’S DUTY 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 


Japan’s unrivaled opportunity, by wise action regarding China, 
to maintain the peace of the world—A brief statement of the 
danger points of the situation that confronts the Disarmament 


Conference— Momentous words of Dr. Schurman, 


States Minister to China 


N view of the approaching Pacific 
conference, I shall endeavor to 
state fairly the facts of China’s 

present dilemma, of Japan’s great re- 
sponsibility and unrivaled opportu- 
nity to maintain the peace of the 
world and of the duty of the United 
States in the disturbing premises. 

In the list of commitments which, 
as the provisional agenda of the con- 
ference indicate, will be taken up 
seriatim, our pledged support to 
China and our guarante of her terri- 
torial and administrative integrity, 
now greatly menaced, will bulk large. 
Our pledge to support China against 
outside aggression goes back to the 
Treaty of 1858-and is only reaffirmed 
in the Open Door Agreement of more 
recent date. In the Treaty of 1858 
we pledged ourselves to use our good 
offices in case any nation acted un- 
justly toward China. Today that 
pledge is China’s main hope of salva- 
tion from the many dangers by which 
she is threatened. Should we be 
blind to our own interests, which are 
only a degree less menaced than are 
those of China by the recent course 
of events in the Far East, when China 
presents her case to the world court 
of public opinion which will shortly 
be convened in the capital of our coun- 
try, the appeal to our national honor, 
implicit in it, will not be made in vain 
or go unheeded. 

To minimize our treaty obligations 


United 


and to befog the issue, friends of 
Japan-——who in my judgment are do- 
ing her a great disservice which she 
will seek an early opportunity to dis- 
avow—urge that conditions in Asia 
are greatly changed, and that our 
policy should change with them. It 
is stated by these advocates of might 
and militarism that China, divided up 
into innumerable factions, has ceased 
to exist as a nation, and that our 
traditional and treaty-covenanted at- 
titude toward China was abandoned 
by the Ishii-Lansing Agreement. The 
second of these claims can be shortly 
dismissed. The agreement referred 
to binds Japan, in words at least, 
more firmly to the promise of the 
Open Door and the policy of mutual- 
ity and equal opportunity in China 
than do any of the other special agree- 
ments dealing with this world ques- 
tion since the proclamation of the 
Hay Doctrine. The negotiations 
which terminated in this agreement 
were entered upon at a time when 
the French and English Foreign Of- 
fices were seriously alarmed by the 
attitude, if not of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, at least of the Japanese 
people, toward Germany, then still in 
the plenitude of her great military 
strength. It was, of course, at the 
urgent request of these powers, with 
whom we had become associated in 
the battle to save civilization, that 
Japan was given such nosegays as 
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she could garner about the undeniable 
geographical propinquity of Japan to 
China, and Mr. Ishii went upon his 
way outwardly rejoicing, it is true; 
but, as the Tokio Foreign Office well 
knew, Japan was pledged more firmly 
than before to support the American 
policy in the great republic that had 
arisen so. recently across the Yellow 
Sea. 


FACTIONAL DIVISION 


As to the other question, to what 
extent the civic disorders and the fac- 
tional fighting until recently in prog- 
ress in China change the situation 
and the obligations previously en- 
tered upon, Japan will come to the 
conference well primed and will be 
heard at great length. This, of course, 
is a factor in the situation that can- 
not be dismissed lightly or in a few 
words. The suggestion, however; 
heard: in some quarters, that because 
civil strife is in progress the outside 
powers should take sides for or 
against one of the: belligerents, will 
prove unwelcome to the ears of those 
who still recall the heritage of ill 
feeling which Gladstone’s dallying 
with the Southern Confederacy left 
in many sections of our own country. 


As a matter of fact, the complicated 
internal affairs of China are no con- 
cern of ours except in so far as we 
are bound to the established govern- 
ment until and when it should be dis- 
established. The South China group 
declares that it is the legal Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic, be- 
cause it was created: in pursuance of 
the government-making power vested 
by the Chinese Constitution in the 
Parliament in session. at Canton. An- 
other advantage attributed to the 
South China group is the fact that it 
has not, as has the Central Govern- 
ment, ever been forced by duress im- 
posed by an outside power to make 
wholly illegal and most unpopular 
concessions. 


It would, of course, be unwise to 
minimize the importance and the ef- 
fect of this division in council and in 
forces that still obtain in a measure 


in China today. True, China would 
present a stronger front to the world 
if she could appear at Washington, as 
she did at Paris, with a delegation 
representative of the whole country. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is 
much misrepresentation as to the pre- 
vailing want of harmony. The 
aroused: people of many of the: Chi- 
nese provinces, greater in population 
and larger in area than: most of the 
European countries, after the: experi- 
ences: to: which they have been: sub- 
jected in the last ten: years, are now 
exceedingly chary of conferring full 
powers upon a central or federal gov- 
ernment, however representative and 
trustworthy it may at first sight 
seem: to: be: 


Experiences in this. direction, both 
North and: South, among: the: young 
Republicans. have been bitter and: dis- 
illusioning:. It took years for a Fed- 
eral Government to: develop: in the 
United States after independence 
was gained;.and: we should! not expect 
the Chineseto: surpass: us: im: the:quick 
accomplishment of a task for which 
by our’ historic and: ethnic: antece- 
dents: we were better prepared: 


NEw SPIRIT IN CHINA 


There is no doubt much brotherly 
conduct going on today in the divided 
States of China, but we should not 
lose sight of the main fact of the situ- 
ation, and that is that today, as of old, 
“ between the four seas all men are 
brothers,” at least as far as Japan 
is concerned, or any other’ power 
that may show an inclination: to fall 
back at the expense of China into the 
predatory practices which so many 
of the European powers indulged in 
a short twenty years ago. Brushing 
aside the superficial criticism which 
is made upon this subject, let us em- 
phasize the words of.a man who: has 
enjoyed an intimate acquaintance 
with the Far East for many years. 
“Today,” says Doctor Schurman, 
our new Envoy in China, “ despite 
serious division, a strong” national 
consciousness is in existence and ag- 
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gressive patriotism is actuating the 
leaders of China and the rising gen- 
eration.” These words were care- 
fully weighed, for the man who spoke 
tiem knew better than any one else 
that the success or failure of the 
great mission intrusted to him by 





J. G SCHURMAN 
United States Minister to China 


President Harding depends upon his 
correct diagnosis of the situation. 


If these Chinese are determined 
to help themselves—and they are to 
a man, 400,000,000 strong—our 
pledged word and our interests de- 

nd that we help them help them- 
stives. Very curious and interesting 
revelations as to the causation andthe 
real instigation of the little revolu- 
tions and the sporadic factional fights 
which have harassed China for sev- 
eral years past will be made at the 
conference. We shall have very cir- 
cumstantial accounts of Japanese ad- 
venturers—it is to be hoped, wholly 
without the support of their Govern- 
ment—who have started several of 
these movements, if for no more tan- 
gible and immediately profitable pur- 


pose than to bring the Chinese Gov- 
ernment into disrepute; and we shall 
hear of little revolutions that have 
been started by patriotic Chinese in 
the belief that there is safety in num- 
bers, and that with so many parties 
and factions in the field Japan will 
not have sufficient capacity to swal- 
low them all; we shall hear some- 
thing, too, of that Day of Remem- 
brance with which a patriotic people 
400,000,000 strong commemorates 
with annually increasing fervor the 
anniversary of the day when the 
Shantung and other Japanese de- 
mands were forced upon a people 
who are as liberty loving and as re- 
sentful of foreign aggression and in- 
terference as we are ourselves. 

But, of course, the great outstand- 
ing fact of the situation, as it will 
be revealed at the Disarmament Con- 
ference, is contained in the state- 
ment easily substantiated that be- 
yond the Yellow Sea there are under 
arms at least a million and a half men 
trained to fighting. Some of the 
things they seem to be fighting for 
may appear trivial, but as a matter 
of fact they are training—conscious- 
ly and with a fixed purpose—for the 
battle for the possession of an undi- 
minished fatherland—a battle that is 
coming, unless wiser counsels than 
have been until recently dominant in 
Japan prevail. 


CHINA AS A MARKET 


There is a striking phase of the 
transpacific situation which should 
not be lost sight of at a moment when, 
according to economists, who for 
once are unanimous, the impover- 
ished and indebted world is entering 
upon a stern international struggle 
for existence. China is a market 
which at this critical juncture of 
world affairs we cannot afford to 
lose. Many of those stately build- 
ings of Columbia University which 
today crown the heights of “mast- 
hemmed and water-laved Manhattan” 
through the benefactions of the Lows, 
the Greens, the Olyphants and the 
Griswolds testify to the profits of 
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the China trade in the past, and the 
fact that Alfred Sze, Wellington 
Koo and many scores of the leaders 
of young China today studied with 
great advantage in these halls of 
learning indicates in a direct personal 
way how mutually profitable these 
past exchanges have been and how 
necessary and valuable they will 
prove to be to both countries in the 
future. 

When I say that China was our 
great market I merely state what 
most people will admit; but when I 
add that China, far away and dis- 
turbed, today the Cinderella of world 
politics, is a market opening of almost 
limitless possibilities I shall be 
thought to indulge in a figure of 
speech or at best to be merely ex- 
pressing a pious wish. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that cannot be suc- 
cessfully controverted. For proof of 
my assertion let us look at the care- 
fully compiled figures of our export 
trade for the first six months of the 
current year as furnished by the mat- 
ter-of-fact statisticians of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These figures re- 
veal that Russia is off the commer- 
cial map and that our German trade, 
naturally enough, is greatly reduced. 
In fact, in every column radical re- 
ductions are revealed, not merely 
from the figures of the boom years, 
but also by comparison with what 
were our exports in normal times. It 
is only when we come to China, in 
part famine stricken and with her 
trade and transportation disturbed 
and even crippled by unfavorable in- 


. ternal and external problems, that 


anything like a basis for optimism is 
noticeable. Now, these figures show 
that, in spite of all these unfavorable 
conditions and heavy handicaps that 
await adjustment at the Pacific con- 
ference, our exports to China for the 
first six months of 1921 have in- 
creased 12 per cent.! This fact is in- 
trinsically important, but it also pos- 
sesses a psychological value of great 
importance, for it gives the first in- 
dication of a favorable change in the 
commercial chart of our world trade, 


upon the maintenance and growth of 
which depends, among other things, 
the high living standard of American 
labor. 

Indeed, orders are coming in from 
China which promise a still greater 
increase of profitabe trade for the 
closing months of the year, and to- 
day, as the vigilant look-outs of many 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade report, a number of American 
industries are reviving and a num- 
ber of factories that were closed down 
are being opened up to execute orders 
from China. Here plainly, then, 
across the Pacific, with its hundreds 
of millions to be clothed and fed, is 
the cure for present unemployment 
and an available and most opportune 
substitute for European markets, 
which will be disturbed and may 
prove unprofitable for years, long 
lean years, to come. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE : 


_ It is a matter of regret to Amer- 
icans, and apparently to all British 
Colonials, that England enters: the 
disarmament. conference with the 
Japanese alliance, although not -re- 
newed, in full present strength and 
vigor. It must not be lost sight of 
for a moment that, sustained by this 
agreement, the rape of Korea has 
been accomplished, the absorption of 
Manchuria is being attempted, the 
Shantung grab is persisted in, and 
Eastern Siberia is still under Japa- 
nese occupation. Many of our Brit- 
ish friends point out that Japan 
might well have advanced more ‘dis- 
turbing policies and indulged in even 
more unruly practices but for the 
fact that her demands were re- 
strained by British calmness and 
phlegm. Perhaps this delusion is sin- 
cere, but it leads us into the realm 
of pure guessing, where it is bootless 
to follow. If I did, I would certainly 
hazard the guess that none of these 
disturbing things would have been 
attempted, much less achieved, but 
for the assistance and the outspoken 
or tacit support of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese pact. 
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Of course, while engaged as she is 
in endeavoring to secure a monopoly 
of the coal of Kwantung, which 
would be so helpful to Hongkong 
and insure the dominant position of 
British shipping in the China trade, 
England feels hampered in any at- 
tempts she may be urged to make 
toward getting Japan to let go her 
hold of Shantung coal and iron. Dur- 
ing the Peace Conference in Paris, 
General Smuts, the distinguished 
South African Prime Minister, said 
on several occasions: “ The only path 
of safety for the British Empire is 
the path on which she can walk with 
America.” It is deplorable that ap- 
parently the great South African is 
not to be with us in Washington. 
Perhaps he is detained by the duties 
of his high office. Perhaps his selec- 
tion is obstructed by petty jealousies. 
But for the benefit of those who may 
be chosen for the difficult task of 
filling his boots and taking the place 
of Jan Christian Smuts at the Wash- 
ington conference, it should be frank- 
ly stated that the devious paths that 
England is following in China indi- 
cates a course of action in which 
America can never be associated. 


In Shantung England is the ef- 
fective if silent partner of Japan. 
By treaty arrangements, open as well 
as secret, she has hitherto backed 
Japan’s indefensible aggression in 
that cradle of the Chinese race. It is 
true that England is also a guarantor 
of the Open Door in China and shares 
with us full responsibility for the 
maintenance of China’s territorial 
and administrative integrity. The 
English Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade interested in China 
have recently sent a strong pro- 
Chinese memorial to the Foreign Of- 
fice—-with what effect we shall per- 
haps see in Washington. British di- 
plomacy is apparently in a dilemma 
that will try even the Persia-trained 
abilities of Lord Curzon. Either the 
burglary of Shantung or the Open 
Door in China will have to be dis- 
avowed, and in a last resort it would 
be well for Downing Street to re- 
member that when Mr. Hughes said 


“there would be no valid or effective 
disposition of the overseas posses- 
sions of Germany now under con- 
sideration without the assent of the 
United States” he included Shan- 
tung as well as the Yap cable reserva- 
tion. 
OPEN DooR IN CHINA 


Last month, in the pages of this 
magazine—after stating that China’s 
perplexity and weakness and Japan’s 
unbridled strength were the funda- 
mentals of a Far Eastern situation 
which, as President Harding well 
said and has since insisted upon, 
“should be discussed at the Pacific 
conference for the limitation of 
armament ’”’—I, in common _ with 
many others, asked the following 
questions and proposed a. silent 
plebiscite upon them: “ Are we pre- 
pared to safeguard China in its pres- 
ent great extremity? Are we reso- 
lutely determined to keep open the 
greatest market in the world for our 
merchants, our manufacturers, our 
wares,” which today are accumulat- 
ing on the docks and in the ware- 
houses with the resulting increase in 
unemployment? 

Before my question was published 
it had been answered on the other 
side of the world by Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, that distinguished Amer- 
ican diplomatist and educator, who 
has been selected by the President for 
the most difficult mission ever in- 
trusted to an American envoy. Upon 
landing in Shanghai, Dr. Schurman 
was welcomed by the long-perplexed 
American Association of China and 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in a joint reception, and from unof- 
ficial but absolutely reliable sources 
I am able to repeat here what were 
the Minister’s words on this occasion, 
momentous for China and for the 
United States. These words were 


spoken by a Minister who had just . 


concluded his period of instruction in 
Washington, where he had conferred 
at length with the President and the 
Secretary of State upon the disturbed 
conditions in the East and upon the 
details of the approaching confer- 
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ence called to adjust and to compose 
them. 


You ask me [began the new envoy], 
What is the policy of the United States 
toward China? I answer in a word: We 
stand for the integrity of China and for 
the Open Door. We want China to remain 
in pessession and control of her own ter- 
ritory and to be mistress in her own house. 
And we want in China the Open Door to 
the trude and commerce of all nations upon 
equal terms. 


In regard to disarmament Dr. 
Schurman’s language was equally 
frank and to the point. “ Every one 
knows,” he said, “ that it is Oriental 
questions which today. menace the 
peace of the world. We cannot lay 
down the tools of war until we have 
removed the causes of war.” With 
reference to the thorny questions of 
spheres of influence and railway 
zones claimed by foreign powers, the 
new envoy was, if possible, even more 
explicit. 


The question is [he stated], How may 
China get back her territory unencumbered 
and be reinstated in her sovereignty un- 
impaired? I note that eminent publicists 
in China are not agreed on the solution 
of this problem * * * But the end 
aime’ at by both schools is the safeguard- 
ing of China against foreign aggression 
and the restoration to China of her full 
sovereign rights, making China absolute 
mistress in her own unabridged domain; 
and what 1 am especially concerned to 
emphasize is that this object coincides with 
the standing American policy of the terri- 
torial integrity and unimpaired sovereignty 
of China. 


In conclusion Dr. Schurman said: 


Tt is my hope to see the dawn of this 
brighter day for China. I should count it 
the supreme joy and honor of my life if, 
even in the most insignificant degree, as 
Ametican Minister, I might be of service 
in ushering it in. And it is not incredible 
that the dream, though without merit of 
mine, may be fulfilled; for, just in pro- 
portion as American policy, which I have 
the honor to represent and uphold, actually 
prevails in China, this great and venerable 
nacvion, with territory intact and _ sover- 
eignty unimpaired, will march steadily for- 
werd to the glorious future. 


In a word, then, the cards are on 
the table. The present Administra- 
tion accepts the responsibility which 
Hay, McKinley and Roosevelt as- 


sumed with good reason, and: which 
Chief Justice Taft in his famous 
Shanghai speech on Oct. 10, 1908, re- 
affirmed in the winged words which 
flew from Siberia to Sumatra. 

The United States has [he said] a fun- 
damenval interest in the Far Eastern sit- 
uation, particularly in the fate and welfare 
of China, and the United States expects 
that her views shall be taken into consid- 
eration in any action affecting the future 
of China or the control of the Pacific. 


PREMIER HARA’S ATTITUDE 


Though it is pleasant to see how 
universally the justice of the claims 
with which China appeals to the con- 
ference is recognized by our press 
and by our public men, I should like 
to sound a note of caution. Let us be 
politic and achieve our end by the 
easiest path and by giving as little 
umbrage as possible. After all, what 
we want Prime Minister Hara to do is 
practically little more than to trans- 
mute inte action the resolution of cen- 
ure which, as leader of the opposition 
on June 3, 1915, he moved in the Im- 
perial Japanese Diet against the Gov- 
ernment of the day headed by Okuma 
and Kato. If, in power, Prime Min- 
ister Hara would only act as he 
talked when in opposition and secure 
support from the powers that be, or 
at least have been for so long in 
Japan, he would insure peace in the 
Far East for years to come and start 
a race for disarmament among the 
Pacific powers that would cover with 
imperishable honor all who contribute 
to its glorious realization. To illus- 
trate my point, I find a number of 
leading American papers comparing 
the action of Japan in China to the 
behavior of the semi-barbarous pow- 
ers of the thirteenth century. This 
may be correct, but to those of us who 
lived in the Far East at the time it 
seems more pertinent and perhaps 
more helpful to say that Japan’s ac- 
tion in China of which the civilized 
world complains, and which is unset- 
tling the world peace for which all 


- the powers involved fought as allies, 


is almost slavishly fashioned and pat- 
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terned after the behavior of Imperial 
Russia and Imperial Germany in the 
days twenty-five years ago when they 
had their passing moment of supreme 
power, and strutted with the big stick 
across the Chinese stage. That, we 
should remember, was the formative 
period of Japan’s foreign policy. This 
was the time when the Island Empire 
was plastic to receive impressions, 
and by belaboring her now we may 
only make her marble to retain them. 

In his resolution of censure, which 
was supported by 133 votes of the 
Seiyu-kai and the Kokumin-to—par- 
ties now in power—Hara, then leader 
-of the opposition, stated that the Chi- 
nese negotiations “had been conduct- 
ed in a mistaken manner, had dam- 
aged the cordial relations between the 
two countries (China and Japan), 
had aroused suspicion in the minds 
of the foreign powers and had sown 
secds of future trouble.” We should 
be able to do business with a man who 


talks in this way. If Mr. Hara or his 
deicgates stand on the platform which 
was outlined in this resolution of cen- 
sure, the greater part of our problems 
will not prove difficult of solution. 
In the meantime it is the part of wis- 
dom and a requisite of courtesy that 
we cease belaboring the Japanese 
Government of today and eschew 
criticism which rasps the Japanese 
sensitiveness, which is acute. After 
all, our period of restraint will not be 
prolonged. In six weeks we shall 
know the kind of Japan with which 
we are confronted, and also whether 
Prime Minister Hara has abandoned 
his former policy of friendly helpful- 
ness to China, which six years ago 
was shared by many of his associates 
in the liberal and progressive groups 
of the Diet, and which at times, at 
least, the present Premier of Japan, 
be it said in his honor, has held in 
solid phalanx against the dictation 
of the War Office. 


THE CZAR, ENGLAND AND KERENSKY 


iy soe oe in the tragic fate of the late 

Czar of Russia has recently been revived 
by a controversy between Kerensky, the 
Premier of the first Provisional Govern- 
ment, and Kerensky’s Russian enemies. The 
latter assert that Kerensky is primarily 
responsible for the Czar’s terrible end, and 
their charge has recently been reflected by 
the European press. To this attempt to 
put the responsibility on his shoulders, 
Kerensky has replied in the Volia Rossii, a 
Russian newspaper published by émigrés 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia. In a vigorous 
article on Aug. 28 he declared that the 
Governments of the Entente Powers, and 
especially the royal family of England, 
were ultimately responsible for the ex- 
Czar’s fate, inasmuch as they refused to 
give the Czar sanctuary in the day of his 
extreme peril. 


After describing the attempt of the Bol- 
sheviki to get at the Czar at Tsarskoe Selo, 
and the subsequent action of the Provi- 
sional Government in taking the safety of 
the Czar and his family out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of War and the com- 
mander of the troops—General Kornilov— 





and intrusting it to Kerensky, the latter 
declares that preparations were made to 
send the royal prisoners abroad, and that 
to this end he began diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the London Cabinet. His specific 
charge against England is contained in the 
following passage: 


But already in Summer, when the prolonga- 
tion of the sojourn of the imperial family 
at Tsarskoe Selo had become absolutely im- 
possible, we * * * received a categorical of- 
ficial declaration that until the end of the 
war the journey of the former monarch and 
his family to the British Empire was. im- 
possible. I maintain that but for that re- 
fusal the Provisional Government would 
have successfully conveyed Nicholas II. be- 
yond the frontiers of Russia, just as we. 
conveyed them within Russia to what was 
then a safe place—Tobolsk. [From. Tobolsk 
the Czar and his family were removed for 
greater safety to Ekaterinoslav, in the Urals, 
where they were slaughtered in an under- 
ground cellar.] 


Kerensky’s defense is contradicted by a 
series of articles written by one M. Fenner 
and published by a German review, the 
Nachrichten tiber Ostfragen (“ The Diplo- 
matic Relations between the Entente and 
the Russian Government in 1917’). 
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PERIL TO THE OPEN DOOR 


By OWEN STREET 


Origin and development of the American policy which demands 
equal trade opportunities for all nations—John Hay’s achieve- 
ment imperiled by recent allied acts under the mandate system-—— 


The Open Door potent for peace 


Opium War in 1842, the British 

officials who negotiated the 
treaty of peace obtained from the 
Chinese Commissioners certain trade 
concessions and privileges for Eng- 
lish merchants and their merchan- 
dise. Admiral Kearny, who was in 
command of the American naval ves- 
sels lying in the Canton River, had 
maintained an unobtrusive but ob- 
servant attitude during the hostili- 
ties. On hearing of the commercial 
pact made by the British, he lost no 
time in opening negotiations with the 
Chinese Commissioners, and exacted 
from them a promise that the same 
trade concessions which had been 
granted to the English should be ex- 
tended equally to the United States. 
This promise was ratified a few 
months later in the form of a com- 
mercial treaty negotiated by Caleb 
Cushing, who went as a special en- 
voy from the President of the United 
States to the Emperor of China. Thus 
was the policy of the Open Door first 
given practical expression in Amer- 
ican foreign relations. 

This principle of equal opportunity 
in commerce was again brought for- 
ward in 1898, when the United States 
made peace with Spain in Paris. A 
clause was inserted in the treaty 
which accorded to Spain, for the 
space of ten years, the same rights 
of entry into the ports of the Philip- 
pine Islands for Spanish ships and 
Spanish goods as those enjoved by 
the ships and goods of the United 
States. 

It was not, however, until the year 


\ T the conclusion of the Chinese 


following, when the Secretary of 
State, John Hay, sent his famous cir- 
cular note on China to the great 
powers, that the Open Door as an 
American policy was brought to the 
attention of the world. Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Germany and Japan 
had forced China to lease to them 
large tracts of her territory which 
had come to be considered as 
“spheres of influence.” Although 
these “ spheres ” were still under the 
nominal soveignty of China, the ac- 
tual administrative control rested in 
the hands of the foreign lessees. The 
United States viewed with alarm this 
wholesale acquisition of the territory 
of an independent nation, and, al- 
though we had no desire for Chinese 
territory, we did have a desire for 
Chinese trade. It was felt that inas- 
much as the United States was in di- 
rect communication with China 
across the Pacific, our right to un- 
hindered commercial intercourse 
with a free and sovereign nation 
should be respected. With this pur- 
pose in mind, Mr. Hay sent his note 
to the great powers, putting forth the 
doctrine that China, being a free na- 
tion, should be open on an equal basis 
to the commerce and industry of all 
the nations of the world. Assisted 
by the mutual fears and suspicions 
of the powers, Mr. Hay was able to 
get each one to subscribe to this doc- 
trine, on the understanding that all 
the other interested powers would 
likewise subscribe. These events put 
the policy of the Open Door on a 
world basis. 

Russia had long had envious eyes 
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on Manchuria, and in 1902 she man- 
aged, by manipulating corrupt of- 
ficials in Peking, to induce the 
Chinese Government to accord ex- 
clusive railway privileges to her in 
that province. On the eve of the 
signature of this agreement between 
Russia and China, the United States 
protested in a note sent by Secretary 
Hay on Feb. 1 of that year to Aus- 
tria, Belgium, China, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Russia and Spain. 
This note read in part as follows: 

An agreement by which China cedes to 
any corporation or company the exclusive 
right and privilege of opening mines, estab- 
lishing railroads, or in any other way in- 
dustrially developing Manchuria, can but be 
viewed with the gravest concern by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It consti- 
tutes a monopoly, which is a distinct breach 
of the stipulations of treaties concluded be- 
tween China and foreign powers, and there- 
by seriously affects the rights of American 
citizens; it restricts their rightful trade and 
exposes it to being discriminated against, 
interfered with, or otherwise jeapordized. 
* * * It is for this reason that the 
Government of the United States, animated 
now, as in the past, with the sincerest 
desire of insuring to the .whole world the 
benefit: of full and fair intercourse be- 
tween China and the nations on a footing 
of equal rights and advantage to all, sub- 
mits the above to the earnest consideration 
of the Imperial Governments of China and 
Russia. 

The principle ef the Open Door, so 
lucidly enunciated by Mr. Hay, had 
three main effects: 

1. It gave all nations an equal opportu- 
nity in developing the trade of China. 

2. It checked the great powers from par- 
titioning China to their exclusive advan- 
tage. 

8. It diminished the likelihood of those 
jealous quarrels which lead to war. 


THE Post-WAR MANDATES 


Thus stood China, a vast territory 
containing untold natural wealth, a 
nation huge and unconscious of itself, 
needing the energy, the capital and 
the goods of the other nations of the 
world. These other nations, recog- 
nizing the farsightedness and practi- 
cality of the Open Door policv. sub- 
scribed to it in 1899. In 1918, the 
war left vast territories of great 








natural wealth, great nations uncon- 
scious of themselves and needing the 
energy, the capital and the goods of 
the other nations of the world. The 
allied and associated powers recog- 
nizing that these territories, which 
had been thrown on their hands by 
the fortunes of war, were in the 
nature of a public trust, have ex- 
pressed themselves to this effect in 
the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, Article 22, which says in part: 


To those colonies and territories which as 
a consequence of the late war have ceased 
to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them, and which 
are inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous 
condition of the modern world, there should 
be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization, and that securi- 
ties ror the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this covenant. 

The best method of giving practical ef- 
fect to this principle is that the tutelage of 
such peoples should be intrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who by reason of their re- 
sovrees, their experience, or their geograph- 
ical position can best undertake this respon- 
sibility, and who are williny to accept it, 
and that this tutelage should be exercised 
by them as mandataries on behalf of the 
League. 

The character of the mandate must differ 
according to the state of the development 
of the territory, its economic conditions and 
other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as in- 
dependent nations can be _ provisionally 
recognized, subject to the rendering of ad- 
ministrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatary. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the man- 
datary must be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the territory under conditions 
which will guarantee freedom of conscience, 
&e., * * * and will also secure equal op- 
portunities for the trade and commerce of 
other members of the League. 


It should be observed that although 
the covenant of the League upholds 
the principle of the Open Door for 
mandated territories, the door is to 
be held open only for those nations 
which are members of the League. 
This exclusiveness is further set 
forth in Article 28, which says in 
yart: 

The members of the League will make 
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provision to secure and maintain freedom 
‘of communication and of transit and of 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
members of the League. 


STEP IN WRONG DIRECTION 


It was doubtless with a deep con- 
sciousness of their “sacred trust” 
that Lloyd George on behalf of Great 
Britain, and Millerand on behalf of 
France, signed an agreement at San 
Remo with respect to the oil resources 
of Mesopotamia, a British mandate. 
According to the text which appeared 
in The Manchester Guardian of July 
24, 1920, this agreement provided 
that: 

The British Government undertakes to 
grant to the French Government or its 
nominee 25 per cent. of the net output of 
crude oil at current market rates which his 
Majesty’s Government may secure from the 
Mesopotamian oil fields in the event of 
their being developed by Government ac- 
tion; or in the event uf a private petroleum 
company being used to develop the Meso- 
potamian oil fields the British Government 
will place at the disposal of the French 
Government a share of 25 per cent. in such 
company. * * * It is understood that the 
said petroleum company shall be under per- 
manent British control. 


The significance of all this is that 
Great Britain, the mandatary of 
Mesopotamia, takes to herself three- 
quarters of the entire oil output of 
this territory held in “ sacred trust,” 
and for political reasons accords to 
France the remaining one-quarter. 
Both nations are signatories cf the 
covenant, and yet they do not even 
grant equal opportunity to the other 
members of the League, as provided 
in Article 22 and 23, much less to all 
the nations of the world. The practi- 
cal result of this agreement is that 
foreign—and especially American— 
petroleum geologists are, at the pres- 
ent time, excluded from Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The Tmited States, not being a 
member of the League, could not pro- 
test against the San Remo agree- 
ment under the provisions of Article 
22, but it could and did protest on 
another ground, the ground that hav- 
ing helped to win the war, it has a 
right to expect the principle of equal 


opportunity to be administered in 
those territories which have come 
into the trusteeship of the victorious 
nation. This protest is set forth in 
Secretary of State Colby’s note of 
Nov. 20, 1920, in which he said: 

I need hardly refer again to the fact that 
the Government of the United States has 
consistently urged that it is of the utmost 
importance to the future peace of the world 
that alien territory transferred as a result 
of the war with the Central Powers should 
be held and administered in such a way as 
to assure equal treatment to the commerce 
and to the citizens of all nations. Indeed, it 
was in reliance upon an understanding to 
this effect, and expressly in contemplation 
thereof, that the United States was per- 
suaded that the acquisition under mandate 
of certain enemy territory by the victorious 
powers would be consistent with the best 
interests of the world. * * * 

The United States as a participant in 
that conflict and as a contributor to its suc- 
cessful issue, cannot consider any of the as- 
sociated powers, the smallest not less than 
itself, debarred from the discussion of any 
of its consequences, or from participation 
in the rights and privileges secured under 
the mandates provided for in the treaties of 
peace. 


PEACE AND THE OPEN DooR 


A vital blow would be struck at 
the roots of war if an international 
agreement could be made and abided 
by which would insure the policy of 
the Open Door in the development 
of those countries which, either be- 
cause of inefficient Governments, 
lack of national consciousness, or na- 
tive backwardness, need the assist- 
ance and energy of the advanced na- 
tions. Such an agreement should be 
international in the largest sense, in 
that it should comprise all the nations 
of the world who conduct themselves 
according to the dictates of interna- 
tional comity and international law. 
In the light of such an agreement, 
mandates would indeed be regarded 
as sacred trusts, not only for mem- 
bers of a League of Nations, but for 
all the nations of the world. The 
spirit of such trusteeships is well de- 
fined by General Jan Christian Smuts 
in his proposals for a League of Na- 
tions published in The Nation for Feb. 
8, 1919. With regard to mandataries 
he says: 
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The mandatory State should look on its 
position as a great trust and honor, not as 
an office of profit or a position of private 
advantage for it or its nationals—no peg- 
ging out of claims should be allowed under 
the guise of the mandate. 


It must be part of this suggested scheme 
of mandatory control that the mandatary 
shall in no case adopt an 2conom:e or mili- 
tary policy which will lead to its special 
advantage. In fact, for all territories which 
are not completely independent States, the 
policy of the Open Door, or equal economic 
opportunity for all, must be laid down. In 
this way a fruitful source of rivalry and 
friction between | the powers will be re- 
moved * * IT sum up as follows: 
re - hat the mandatory State shall in 
each case be bound to maintain the policy 
of the Open Door, or equal economic oppor- 
tunity for all. 


The applying of these principles as 
set forth by General Smuts would 
strengthen the confidence of the 
world in a system of mandates, and 
would constitute a very definite ad- 
vance toward the avoidance of war. 
It is possible, however, to go a step 
further. Leaving to the mandatory 
States the political and administra- 
tive functions of the _ territories 
which they hold in trust, the develop- 
ment of the trade and resources of 
these territories could be put in the 
hands of an international syndicate, 
an organization based on the same 
principles of equal participation as 
those proclaimed for the consortium 
of international banking interests or- 
ganized for the purpose of financing 
China; all nations to be allowed equal 
representation on the syndicate, re- 
gardless of size, population or wealth. 
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The prime function of the syndicate 
would consist in apportioning to each 
State an equal share in the develop- 
ment of the trade and natural re- 
sorces under its jurisdiction, such as 
coal, iron, petroleum, railways, tele- 
graphs, &c. It might seem that in 
giving a small State an equal share 
with a wealthy and populous one, an 
injustice would be done; this, how- 
ever, would not be the case, as the 
matter would adjust itself according 
to economic laws, the small State be- 
ing limited in its participation ac- 
cording to its resources. By care- 
fully defining the administrative 
functions and responsibilities of man- 
dataries, conflicts of authority with 
the syndicate would be avoided or 
vould be justiciable before a tribunal 
of arbitration. The intent of this 
suggested plan is that it should ap- 
ply not only to nations under man- 
date, but also to backward nations, 
such as China and Persia. 

The United States is today better 
able to advocate the principle of the 
Open Door than any other nation in 
the world. She is not bound by 
treaty to carry out the precepts of a 
League of Nations based on the force 
of the few great powers; she is 
stronger physically, economically, 
financially and governmentally than 
any other country. Let her, there- 
fore, continue to press forward the 
doctrine of equal opportunity, as she 
has so ably done in the past, and 
make the Open Door America’s great 
policy for peace. 


DISTINGUISHING THE VARIOUS COUNCILS 


INCE the close of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, with its Supreme Council, it 
has been rather difficult to keep track of 
the various other councils that have figured 
in the European news. The Supreme Council, 
which had consisted of the two ranking dele- 
gat~s from each of the five chief powers, 
bequeathed its functions to a Council of 
Premiers and a Council of Ambassadors 
(Jan. 21, 1920), the former to deal with 
all large issues of international policy, and 
the latter to handle routine matters con- 
cerning the execution of the peace treaties. 





The Council of Ambassadors, quietly pur- 
suing its labors at Paris, has figured but 
little in the news headlines; but the Council 
of Premiers, which has met at irregular 
intervals and in many places, has continued 
to hold the centre of the stage and is still 
almost invariably called the Supreme Coun- 
cil. Meanwhile, with the creation of the 
League of Nations (Jan. 16, 1920), the 
League Council began functioning at regu- 
lar intervals. The four different councils, 
three of which are still in active existence, 
require some watching to avoid confusion. 
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MILITARISIM IN JAPAN 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, M. A.* 


A striking analysis of the hidden forces that nullify the popular 
will in Japan, defying the wishes of the Government itself with 
impunity—Delay in evacuating Shantung and Siberia cited as 
examples—H ow our exclusion policy aids the Japanese militarists 


HEN the leader of the Japa- 
\ \ nese parliamentary party de- 
clared at a banquet in Los 
Angeles last June that the militarists 
no longer control the Government of 
Japan, he voiced a sentiment loudly 
applauded by many Americans. 
Even those who hesitate to believe in 
the reality of such a statement must 
hope that eventually it will prove 
true. For militarism in Japan is the 
very crux of the Oriental problem, as 
it affects not only China and Siberia, 
but America as well. In fact, it is 
the determinant factor in the future 
peace of the world 
And yet an unfounded optimism 
which lulls a critical opinion into 
somnolence is worse than unwar- 
ranted suspicion. For if the liberal 
movement in Japan is nothing more 
than a screen behind which the well- 
disguised activities of an irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy are hidden, Amer- 
ica and the world are being duped, 
indeed. Copied as it was after the 
newly framed Constitution of the 
German Empire, the Japanese Consti- 
tution of 1889 in theory elevated the 
Mikado to a position paralleling in 
power that held by the German 
Kaiser. He has practically all his 
prerogatives: he can forestall the 
attempts of the Diet to pass laws over 
his head by his right of sanction and 
promulgation ; he can declare war and 





*The author of this article was Assistant 
Professor of History and Economics in Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, and holds a degree 
from Princeton University, where he is now 
Procter Fellow in Politics. He has long made a 
special study of Japanese politics and social 
conditions, 


make peace ; he may dissolve the Diet, 


which meets but three months out of 
the year; he appoints the Ministers 
and he dismisses them. They are re- 
sponsible only to him. 

Despite these sweeping powers, 
however, the Mikado has little more 
real authority than King George of 
England. At the same time the 
policies of the Imperial Government 
are seldom moved by the rise and fall 
of majorities in the Diet, or by the 
destruction of one Ministry -and the 
elevation of another. How may this 
strange inconsistency of a Govern- 
ment in which neither Emperor nor 
Parliament steers the Ship of Statebe 
explained? The answer may be found 
in the existence of bodies unknown to 
the Constitution, and yet possessed of 
more power because unrestrained by 
written law. 

Feudalism was not an institution 
indigenous solely in Europe. On the 
contrary, it was the basis of Japanese 
society as early as the seventh cen- 
tury, if not before. Just as it re- 
duced the power of the Capets in 
France by its complicated system of 
subinfeudation and local allegiances, 
so in Japan feudalism reduced the 
power of the Emperor until he was 
little more than a Pope uninspired 
even with hopes of temporal ascen- 
dency. The actual power was held by 
a Shogunate, the successful leader of 
one of the dozen or so feudal clans 
who were territorial lords of the em- 
pire. Up to the seventeenth century 
each one of these clans had a chance 
to dispossess the ruling Shogun and 
itself take over the Government. But 
with the rise to power of the 
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Togugawa clan, its position became 
so firmly entrenched that the other 
clans individually had little chance of 
overturning it. Moved by jealousy, 
the western clans united to overthrow 
the Tokugawa rule in the Revolution 
of 1867. But though the Emperor 
was restored to the divine place which 
he occupied in Shinto mythology, and 
though feudalism was destroyed in so 
far as the system of land tenure and 
local Government was concerned, the 
actual control of affairs remained 
vested in the clans that drove out the 
Shogun usurpers. And in one form 
or another these clans have continued 
to control the important branches of 
the Japanese Government down to 
the present day. 


CLAN RULE AND THE GENRO 


Naturally, since these clans had re- 
stored the Emperor to power, they 
were given the most important places 
in the new Government. Even be- 
fore 1853 the Satsuma and Choshu 
clans had begun the manufacture of 
arms and the practice of gunnery; 
and when the Department of War 
was organized, with its two offices of 
the army and the navy, these two 
clans logically assumed control. Sat- 
suma took over the navy, while 
Choshu undertook to manage the 
army. In fact in 1876 it was said 
that four-fifths of all the Government 
offices were occupied by clansmen of 
Satsuma, Tosa and Choshu. 

Despite the institution of a civil 
service régime and despite the fact 
that occasionally an outsider becomes 
the head of these offices, the policy 
of the army and navy has been vir- 
tually dictated by these two clans, 
who, when acting together, have 
withstood every assault. In 1894 
their control was actually strength- 
ened. Frightened lest the Diet might 
bring about the appointment of civil- 
ian ministers to these offices, the 
Privy Council passed an ordinance 
which declared that the two Cabinet 
positions of War and Navy should 
never be held by any but active of- 
ficers of the rank of at least Lieu- 
tenant General or Vice Admiral. Ac- 


tually, therefore, these two ministers 
can control the Cabinet. If they re- 
sign, and if other officers, controlled 
by a military esprit de corps, refuse 
to take their places, the whole Cab- 
inet must fall. The Diet cannot even 
control their pursestrings, for if it 
refuses to vote a new budget the 
previous years’ appropriations are 
automatically continued. 

In addition to the control of tha 
Army and Navy, the clans have en- 
trenched themselves in the Upper 
House of the Diet. This body is com- 
posed of princes of the blood, peers 
created by the Emperor, and repre- 
sentatives of wealth. Since the Jap- 
anese peerage is hereditary, and since 
the Upper House, unlike the British 
House of Lords, is a powerful body, 
the clans also perpetuate their influ- 
ence through this branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Besides the clans, another powerful 
body exists, called the Genro, or Elder 
Statesmen. This body is composed of 
the venerated group of men who 
framed the Constitution of 1889 and 
guided the new Government through 
the stormy days which first beset its 
voyage. Esteemed for this great ser- 
vice by a people steeped in centuries 
of ancestor worship, the Genro have 
since that time virtually dictated the 
policies of the Japanese Government. 
This tacit rule has been facilitated by 
the fact that practically all the Elder 
Statesmen are clansmen. Thus the 
Genro decided whether Japan should 
form an alliance with England rather 
than with Russia in 1902; and also 
that the war with Russia should be 
ended when it was in 1905. In fact, 
the three remaining Elder Statesmen, 
Prince Yamagata, and the Marquises 
Matsukata and Saionji, in addition to 
the semi-outsider, Marquis Okuma, 
were responsible for the elevation of 
the Hara ministry to power in 1918. 
The Genro’s intrigues have frequently 
been responsible for the fall of min- 
istries. The continual conferences 
which Premier Hara holds with 
Prince Yamagata are added evidence 
of the fact that a Japanese ministry 
exists at the sufferance of the Genro. 
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MILITARY DICTATION 


A government of this character cer- 
tainly does not represent the people 
of Japan, even if its Diet were repre- 
sentative. As a matter of fact, even 
under the new Election law passed by 
the 1918-19 Diet, the great masses 
of the laboring population cannot 
vote, since they do not pay the annuai 
tax of three yen required. Of more 
importance to America, however, is 
this duality of power whereby a civil- 
ian member of a Cabinet, placed in 
office by public opinion, may sign a 
treaty or make a promise which the 
military party or the clansmen may 
totally disregard. For example, Vis- 
count Ishii may promise the League 
of Nations by all that is holy in the 
Land of Great Gentleness that Japan 
will immediately evacuate Shantung, 
yet General Yamanashi of the War 
Department may refuse absolutely to 
have the troops withdrawn. And 
there is very little that the Foreign 
Office or the Diet can do. 

At the present time the clans are 
doubtless strong enough to control 
the appointment evenof civil officers ; 
thus Baron Makino, one of the Peace 
Envoys to the Paris Conference, is a 
prominent member of the Satsuma 
clan. That misunderstandings, repu- 
diations and bad faith have arisen 
over this emphatic division of author- 
ity can, nevertheless, be shown by 
several examples from contemporary 
Japanese politics. 

Periodically since the joint occupa- 
tion of Siberia, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has given out intimations that 
Japan’s troops would be withdrawn 
as soon as the objects of the occupa- 
tion had been. accomplished. Now 
that the war has come to an end and 
the Czechoslovak troops are repat- 
riated, it seems that the civilian 
members of the Hara ministry have 
been persuaded that because of the 
pressure of world opinion—likewise 
of the great financial expense re- 
quired—the troops should be with- 
drawn. But the military party will 
nat have it so. For the evacuation of 
Siberia will bring to an end their 
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most cherished dream—a Japanese 
hegemony over Asia. Despite re- 
peated pronouncements of Japanese 
ministers, General Tachibana, the 
commander of the Siberian troops, 
saw fit to give an interview to the 
Tokio paper Asahi, in which he de- 
clared that, although the opinion 
was growing that the Japanese should 
evacuate Siberia, the policy was un- 
wise and imprudent. Very naively he 
states: “It is strange that the false 
impression should now prevail among 
some Japanese that the Empire’s di- 
plomacy has been transferred to the 
military from the Foreign Office 
authorities.” Yet in the same breath 
he proves what he denies by saying: 
“ If the military men ever played the 
part of diplomats in Siberia, certain- 
ly that was only because the Foreign 
Office failed to take the necessary 
steps for the maintenance of national 
prestige as well as of national inter- 
est.” Thus the War Office does not 
interfere with Japanese diplomacy as 
long as it conducts itself in a manner 
pleasing to the militarists—an as- 
tounding admission indeed. 


After the Colonial Conference held 
in Tokio last May to discuss the for- 
eign and colonial policies of the em- 
pire, the American press proclaimed 
the welcome news that Japan was 
now to evacuate Siberia and to return 
Shantung to China. As a matter of 
fact, this conference did decide to 
evacuate Siberia, but only upon the 
foliowing conditions: that the newly 
organized government of the Far 
Eastern Republic at Chita should 
(1) maintain order in the three east- 
ern provinces of Siberia, (2) desist 
from all communistic policies, and 
(3) facilitate the economic develop- 
ment of Japanese resources in Si- 
beria. 


Illiberal as these conditions were, 
they angered the military men, who 
returned to Siberia resolved that they 
should never be carried out. Within 
ten days after this announcement, 
which the well-wishers of Japan had 
eapectantly awaited, a revolt broke 
out in Vladivostok and Nikolsk which 
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drove the local Governments out of 
power. The Japanese Army had made 
these revolts possible by disarming 
the Government forces, under the pre- 
tense of maintaining a strict neutral- 
ity; but at the same time they per- 
mitted the Kappelite and Kolchak 
remnants secretly to store up am- 
munition. Just before the coup oc- 
curred the Vladivostok authorities at- 
tempted to search a house occupied 
by Japanese under the suspicion that 
it harbored insurgents and contra- 
band. They were summarily ordered 
out by a Japanese Colonel after they 
discovered a couple of dozen White 
Guards and a number of hand gren- 
ades in the outer rooms. The next 
day, after the Japanese had had time 
to clear up the premises, notice was 
sent to the Russians that they might 
search the house! 

This constant intriguing with the 
Russian emigres has not been so 
much inspired by a fear of Bolshe- 
vism as by the desire to keep Siberia 
seething with disorder. If the Co- 
lonial Conference had not decided to 
evacuate Siberia as soon as order was 
assured, the Vladivostok revolution 
would quite probably never have oc- 
curred. Instead of bringing about 
peace, the Japanese occupation makes 
certain the persistence of anarchy. 


AGGRESSION IN CHINA 


In the Fall of 1920 the military 
party, under the pretense of punish- 
ing fugitive Korean malcontents 
for burning a Japanese consulate, 
launched a now-famous expedition 
against the Manchurian city of 
Chientao. The statement was pub- 
licly made in the Japanese Diet 
(March 1, 1921) that the Japanese 
troops while in Chientao burned a 
church merely because a newspaper 
pasted to its wall contained the word 
“independence.” Dwelling places 
were also destroyed and a large num- 
ber of Koreans killed. On top of this 
defilement of Chinese sovereignty, 
Colonel Mizumachi, in a communica- 
tion to British missionaries, publicly 
charged them with being the cause 








of the tragedy, since they had given 
assistance to the Korean indepen- 
dence movement. He went further 
and declared that if they did not de- 
sist from their treasonable activities, 
the Japanese would find a “legal 
cause”’ for encouraging the non-co-. 
operative movement in India! The 
fact that the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs disavowed this 
brazen statement still more clearly 
illustrates the disaster which may re- 
sult from an irresponsible military 
bureaucracy. s long as the actual 
administration of Japan’s foreign 
policy remains in the hands of parties 
uncontrolled by those who ostensibly 
frame that policy, nothing but inter- 
national ill-will can result. 

The present Japanese Cabinet, 
however, cannot shift the responsibil- 
ity for all its imperialism to the mili- 
tary party, for the Cabinet also has 
been frequently inspired by the 
Chauvinism apparently inherent in 
the upper strata of Japanese society. 
Despite the fact that T. Hara is the 
first commorier ever to hold the office 
of Prime Minister, and that his Minr- 
istry has been pledged to a policy of 
“non-interference” in China, the 
encrvachments of Japan on China’s 
sovereignty have continued unabated. 
Hara’s Ministry has brought about 
the confirmation of. Japan’s hold on 
Shantung. It has indirectly set up 
financial control in Manchuria by 
driving out the unstable Chinese 
silver standard and replacing it with 
the gold currency of Japan, issued 
in the Liaotung Peninsula and along 
the Railway Zone. Actually this cur- 
rency consists of paper backed by a 
gold reserve, which remains in Japan. 

By her lease of the Kwantung 
Province, Japan controls the principal 
outlet for Manchurian exports, which 
makes her economic contro! still more 
secure. During the campaign in Si- 
beria, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
was compelled to carry allied troops, 
but compensation has not vet been 
forthcoming. The Czechoslovaks are 
charged up with a bill of $12,000,000, 
which Mr. H. Nagao of the Inter- 
allied Railway Commission admits 
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will never be paid. He goes on to 
say that the railroad is being run at a 
hopeless deficit, which he attributes 
partly to political disturbances! 
After having forced the road into 
near-bankruptcy, it is now rumored 
that Japan is magnanimously nego- 
tiating a loan—which means that the 
control of the road wili pass into its 
hands. According to a dispatch to 
the Asahi, in “ some quarters ” a de- 
mand is being made that the road be 
garrisoned by Russian and Japanese 
troops, since the Chinese are so “ un- 
reliable.” As this railway is the 
chief road in Northern Manchuria, 
the implications of the article are 
obvious. 
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VICIOUS CIRCLE OF ‘“‘ INTERESTS 


No doctrine can be more dangerous 
to the peace of the Orient than the 
doctrine of “ special interests,” which 
the United States, in an evil hour, 
recognized through the Ishii-Lansing 
agreement. Korea was annexed in 
order to defend these special interests 
of Japan; but now Korea has itself 
become an object of concern. In order 
to protect “interests ” there, Japan 
is contemplating the dispatch of an- 
other cavalry brigade, and justifies 
the invasion of Chinese territory 
(Manchuria) to punish offenders. 
Meanwhile the Japanese forces re- 
main in Siberia to cover Japan’s in- 
terests in Manchuria. The last step 
taken was in the Pacific. Although 
it may not be true that Japan is forti- 
fying the islands mandated by the 
League of Nations, the Mainichi de- 
clares that “ the national defense pro- 
gram in the Pacific is steadily in 
process of materialization.” The 
navy has already fortified the Bonin 
Islands and the Luchus,. and a port 
of call and a watch-tower are to be 
established on other Japanese islands, 
located between the mandates and 
Japan. As a result of the system 
supposedly designed to minimize mili- 
tarism, Japan has found an excuse to 
extend her fortifications in the neigh- 
borhood of territory bequeathed in 
trust to her by the Peace Conference. 


Militarism rotates in a _ vicious 
circle. The ends it“is designed to 
achieve constantly elude its grasp; to 
protect Japan, Korea is annexed; to 
protect Korea, Mancuuria is invaded; 
to protect Manchuria, Siberia is oc- 
cupied; to protect the whole nexus, 
the Japaneses islands in the Pacific 
are fortified. And so it goes. The 
more territory Japan occupies, the 
larger becomes the population which 
will chafe against its rule. The up- 
shot of this policy can only resuit in 
disaster to Japan. ‘This is the para- 
dox of imperialism. 

Nothing could be more indicative of 
the real spirit which animates Japan’s 
foreign policy than the replies which 
Foreign Minister Uchida recently 
made to questions submitted to him 
by the Kenseikai, or opposition party. 
Especially significant was the discus- 
sion of the Chinese consortium. It 
will be remembered that throughout 
1920 negotiations were carried on for 
the joint financing of Chinese enter- 
prises by a “ full and equal partner- 
ship” of the powers. It was hoped 
that by this means future spheres of 
infiuence would be eliminated, as well 
as the political advantages which had 
gone with national loans. Japan 
originaliy had demanded that Man- 
churia and Mongolia be expressly re- 
moved from the operation of the con- 
sortium because of her “ special in- 
terests ” there. But in May, 1920, it 
was announced that Japan had agreed 
to withdraw this reservation on the 
understanding that the powers con- 
templated no acts “inimical to her 
vital interests,” and that they were 
ready to give assurances safeguard- 
ing them. The Kenseikai, at this in- 
terview, wanted to know what these 
“ vital interests ”’ were, if they were 
limited to Manchuria and Mongolia, 
and if the consortium nullified the 
grants gained in the treaties with 
China of 1915. To these questions 
M. Uchida replied that he agreed that 
Japan’s special interests were by no 
means limited to these two provinces; 
that they could not be defined except 
as they “may arise in the future,” 
and (most significant of all) that “I 








cannot believe that Britain and Amer- 
ica will take exception to any propo- 
sal by Japan which she brings for- 
ward as a necessary step for ensur- 
ing the safety of her national defense 
and economic existence.” Finally, 
he declared that the consortium did 
not nullify the rights granted to 
Japan by China after yielding to the 
Twenty-one Demands. 

Mr. Thomas Lamont may justify 
this tacit understanding—in reality 
another ‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ” 
—on the ground that it was neces- 
sary to safeguard Japan’s food sup- 
ply. But the whole attitude of Japan 
toward the consortium has a very 
ancient smell, which, in fact, is made 
more “fishlike” by the suggestion 
of Viscount Takahashi, the Japanese 
Minister of Finance, that a Sino-Jap- 
anese economic alliance be negotiated. 
He says that Japan should abandon 
her policy of ‘“ non-interference ” in 
China, and loan “ ungrudgingly ” to 
this sister nation in view of the lat- 
tér’s deplorable financial condition. 
His suggestion, which the Elder 
Statesmen are understood to approve, 
may have been made with all due sin- 
cerity. But when he goes on to say 
that if the other powers are hostile 
to the independent action of Japan 
in this regard Japan can secede from 
the consortium, the real purpose of 
his suggestion is immediately re- 
vealed. For the raison d’étre of the 
consortium was to prevent any one 
power from securing monopolies or 
political advantages to the detriment 
of China. And yet M. Takahashi, a 
public official, is advocating the very 


policy the consortium is designed to. 


avoid. 
JAPANESE LOANS TO CHINA 


During the Terauchi Ministry the 
Japanese Government’ unofficially 
followed this policy of loans toward 
China. Through the medium of a 
mysterious Mr. Nishihara, it lent its 
support to the Northern Government 
by iending it some 220,000,000 yen. 
Up to the present time even the in- 
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terest on these loans has not been 
paid since their principal was reck- 
lessly dissipated among Chinese Tu- 
chuns, into whose hands the money 
ultimately fell. But the Japanese 
banks which, with shocking credulity, 
helped to float the loan are demand- 
ing that action be taken. No more 
striking warning of the danger of 
such a policy can be found than in 
the Nishihara loans. It affords the 
Japanese Government an opportunity 
to play one government in China 
against the other; it gives it an ex- 
cuse for intervention which is in 
thorough accord with its conception 
of an Asiatic Monroe.Doctrine. To 
cap the climax, some Japanese papers 
now suggest that these loans, ad- 
vanced to Chinese renegades and 
spent in personal dissipation, should 
constitute Japan’s contribution to the 
consortium! 

It is no difficult task, however, for 
Japanese apologists to vindicate their 
attempts to buttress a Pax Japonica 
in the Orient. Certainly the annexa- 
tion of Korea rests upon as specious 
grounds as the annexation of the 
Philippines. If France should insist 
so vigorously upon maintaining her 
protectorate over all Catholics in 
China, why should not Japan, as she 
did at the recent Communications 
Conference, refuse to surrender her 
Post Offices there? As long as Eng- 
land imports ten boxes of opium 
monthly into Hongkong, it is not 
strange that Japan should overlook 
the smuggling of morphia into China 
—at a reported profit of $400 a 
pound. One need not accept the naive 
excuse which Marquis Okuma once 
gave for a large navy—that it was 
to be used against the Chinese pirates 
—to pardon Japan’s readiness to 
carry out her plans for an Eight- 
Kight Navy (which means eight bat- 
tleships and eight battle cruisers, to 
be replaced every eight years). it 
is quite probable that the Diet never 
would have voted the necessary ap- 
propriations if the American Con- 
gress had not insisted on carrying 
out its 1916 building program, de- 
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signed to make the American Navy 
equal to any other in the world. Japan 
may deserve all the epithets heaped 
upon her because of the tenacity with 
which she holds to Shantung. Yet 
Russia did the same thing to Port 
Arthur: Germany to Tsing-tao; Eng- 
land to Wei-hai-wei, not to mention 
Hongkong; France to Indo-China. As 
for Japan’s policy in Siberia, it may 
find a counterpart in France’s sup- 
port of Kolehak, Denikin and Wran- 
gel. Both have had the same ex- 
cuse: the fear of Bolshevism. 


BEGINNINGS OF DEMOCRACY 


Despite the sluggish consent which 
the people of Japan have given to 
militarism in the past, it is meeting 
with obstacles at home which, if en- 
couraged, may result in its downfall. 
Naturally the reduction in number 
of the Genro—today there are only 
three—will be accompanied by a 
diminution of their influence. The 
past year has witnessed a violeut 
quarrel between the Elder Statesmen 
and the Emperor over a certain “ se- 
rious affair’ which the press is 
sternly inhibited from mentioning. 
The Emperor violated an established 
precedent when he permitted Crown 
Prince Hirohito to become betrothed 
to a young lady who was not a mem- 
ber of the clans. Furthermore, the 
journey of the Prince to Europe, in 
violation of a tradition which had 
lasted for twenty centuries, outraged 
the Shinto proclivities of these Grand 
Old Men. Whatever the issue, Prince 
Yamagata and Marquis Matsukata 
tendered their resignations; and it 
was only after the earnest entreaties 
of the Emperor that they decide? to 
remain. 

Furthermore, the growth of the 
democratic movement, which resulted 
in an overwhelming demand for uni- 
versal suffrage and the emantipation 
of woman from 1918 on, is eating into 
the moats of militarist control. The 
rice riots of 1918 for the first time 
in the history of Japan aroused a feel- 
ing of class consciousness among the 


laboring people. Living in one of 
the most heavily taxed countries in 
the world, the tenant farmers of 
Japan are beginning to wonder for 
whose profit they are being ground 
down. The labor movement—repre- 
sented by the Socialists, headed by 
T. Sakai, and the Japanese Federation 
of Labor, headed by B. Susuki—con- 
demns militarism out of hand. 


Nor is labor alone in its denuncia- 
tions. The disarmament campaign 
which Y. Ozaki launched last Febru- 
ary has met with gratifying response, 
especially from the business men. 
Employing the novel device of charg- 
ing an admission fee to his meetings, 
Ozaki explained to thousands the ben- 
efits of disarmament; and the Ozaka 
and the Yokohama Chambers of Com- 
merce have gone on record in sup- 
port of his views. 

A new sect of Shintoism has also 
arisen, called the Omoto-kyo, which 
has aroused the wrath of the Govern- 
ment because it is bold enough to de- 
clare that “‘ those who are above (the 
governing class) in this world are 
doing nothing really good,” and that 
“henceforth things will be entirely 
changed * * * go that those who 
have so far been above will have a 
fairly bad time of it!” When it is 
remembered that Shintoism was the 
instrument which elevated Emperor 
worship to renewed heights in Japan, 
the pronouncements of this new sect 
are doubly significant. Little wonder 
that the Government is prosecuting 
its leaders for ‘“‘ dangerous thought ”’! 


MILITARISM’S WEAPON 


Unfortunately, the western world 
has done much to offset the influ- 
ences of. these forces of liberalism. 
Whenever Japanese immigrants 
abroad are singled out for treatment 
which is not accorded to immigrants 
of other countries, militarism is for- 
tified in Japan. The militarists can 
readily convince a peculiarly sensitive 
people that such action on the part of 
western countries is due merely to 
racial prejudice. The exclusion of 
the Japanese from America is an 
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economic necessity. But the Japa- 
nese people will never be convinced 
that such a policy is based on eco- 
nomics as long as California, for ex- 
ample, adopts a land law which ap- 
plies to them alone and not also to 
other aliens. Because of this discrim- 
inatory treatment, the accusations 
made against the activities of the 
United States in the Orient are 
strengthened. Thus the charge is re- 
peatedly made in Japan that the 
United States has instigated the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 
and has fostered the independence 
movement in Korea, in order to in- 
crease America’s trade and to reduce 
Japan’s position in Asia. These 
charges are false enough; but they 
are the more readily believed by the 
Japanese people when western coun- 
tries deny to Japanese abroad rights 
accorded to other aliens. Convinced 
of the reality of the White Peril in the 
Orient, the Diet can be persuaded to 
vote huge budgets, the people can be 
convinced that western liberalism is 
blatant hypocrisy, and that Japan’s 
existence rests on force alone. Thus 
enlightened, they will continue to ven- 
erate the wisdom of the Genro and to 
leave the control of the army and 
the navy in the parasitic hands of the 
Western Clans, still animated by the 
philosophy of a bygone age. As 
long as the United States discrimin- 
ates against the Japanese, after their 
admission to this country, and as long 
as Europe still steeps in Briand-ism, 
the Japanese militarists will find a 
prep which the beardless forces of lib- 
eralism will find difficult, if not im- 
possible, to shake. 


ANTI-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


The ambitions and tactics of Japa- 
nese militarism have been recently 
displayed, with uncommon boldness, 
by Lieut. Gen. Kojiro Sato, known as 
the *‘ Japanese Bernhardi,” in a book 
called ‘ If Japan and America Fight.” 
In his pompous words, “ Iteis the duty 
of the Yamato race, who have at their 
head the gracious Imperial family of 
unbroken lineage, to undertake to 





spread the benefits of the unbound- 
ing Imperial virtues to rescue the 
600,000,000 people of East Asia.” 
The real reason, however, for at- 
tempting such a “ rescue” is not so 
much sentimental as it is military and 
economic. “ Weare firmly resolved,”’ 
Sato says,. “ that in order to satisfy 
the demands for wartime materials 
and provisions, we should plan for 
the industrial development of the 
continent.” By this a Japanese mili- 
tarist can only mean the Closed Door 
—the development of exclusive 
sources of supply which in time of 
war will make Japan independent of 
the United States and Europe. 

With Bismarckian duplicity, the 
militarists are hiding their real de- 
signs by inciting public opinion to 
believe that the very existence of 
Japan is being threatened by Amer- 
ica. Once this belief becomes gen- 
eral, public endorsement of imperial- 
ism is readily given, because the peo- 
ple believe it is ‘‘ defensive.” Con- 
sequently, General Sato, among 
others, bases his whole case for Jap- 
anese militarism on the impure mo- 
tives of America, which *“ haughtily 
insults our empire and is endanger- 
ing our existence.” He declares that 
Japan has passed through two great 
national crises, the first of which was 
the Mongolian invasion of the thir- 
teenth century, and the second, the 
Asiatic expansion of Russia ending 
in the war of 1904-05. In both of 
these crises Japan has been con- 
fronted with supposedly superior 
foes. But each time she has been 
victorious because ‘the Japanese in 
those days were not weak-kneed men 
such as the present day Japanese 
are!” The third national crisis is 
at hand. America has taken the 
place of Russia. ‘* America’s inso- 
lence is far worse than Russia’s be- 
fore the Russo-Japanese war ”—the 
menace is far greater. The World 
War made the United States tremen- 
dously rich; its people are “drunk 
with gold.” It is the intention of 
American capitalists * to carry out a 
gigantic economic development in the 
Asiatic continent, and to fulfill her 
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(America’s) capitalistic imperialism 
on a large scale in China and Siberia.” 
The General asserts that the ‘‘ Repub- 
licans are mostly tools of the capital- 
ist classes,” and “if Japan and 
America should fight it will be be- 
cause America was moved by the ad- 
vocates of war of the Republican 
Party.” Consequently, he appeals to 
the “ masterful spirit’ of the Japa- 
nese and to an increased “‘ moral edu- 
cation ” to arouse the nation to the 
imminence of the white peril. 

It should be needless to point out 
that the. success of Japanese mili- 
tarism depends upon the support it 
receives from the Japanese people. 
If the militarists can convince the 
super-sensitive and racially self-con- 
scious millions of Japan that the 
United States is animated solely by 
prejudice and capitalism in its Far 
Eastern policy, they will remain in- 
definitely in power. As General Sato 
points out, it is geographically and 
strategically impossible for the 
United -States to fight a successful 
war (to overcome Japanese mili- 
tarism) in Asiatic waters. Conse- 
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quently, Japanese imperialism will be 
defeated by the Japanese people only 
when they are convinced that its im- 
moralities exceed its supposed bene- 
fits. But the Japanese people will 
never be convinced of this as long as 
they fear the “designs” of this 
country. 

It seems foolish that any one fa- 
miliar with the Far Eastern policy 
of the United States should harbor 
such suspicions. Yet the discrimi- 
natory treatment of Japanese resi- 
dents in the United States; the bi- 
ennial “ anti-Japanese” campaigns 
on the Pacific Coast; the attempt of 
Americans to obtain exclusive conces- 
sions in Asia, such as Washington 
Vanderlip -believes he has secured in 
Kamchatka, and the efforts of others 
to impose a tariff which will kill 
Japanese trade with America—all 
are used by the militarists to con- 
vince their people of the impurity of 
America’s motives and to make.them 
believe that if Japan does not domi- 
nate Asia the United States will. 
America must, therefore, keep her 
own skirts clean. 


TRANSFER OF TWO HISTORIC DOCUMENTS 


N the recommendation of Secretary of 
State Hughes, President Harding has 
signed an executive order for the transfer 
of the original Declaration of Independence 
and the original Constitution of the United 
States from the Department of State to the 
Library of Congress. he explanation was 
given by the President in the concluding 
paragraph of the order: 

This order is issued at the request of the 
Secretary of State, who has no suitable place 
for the exhibition of these -muniments, and 
whose building is believed not to be as safe 
a depository for them as the Library of Con- 
gress, and for the additional reason that it 
is desired to satisfy the laudable wish of 
patriotic Americans to have opportunity to 
see the original fundamental documents upon 
which rest their independence and their Gov- 
ernment. 


The department building has always 


been subject to fire risk, and Secretary 
Hughes has been impressed by this, as well 
as by the fact that nearly all visitors to 
Washington desire to see the great charters, 
while the State Department had no exhibi- 
tion room at its disposal. The Library of 
Congress is the most suitable place both for 
the preservation and for the exhibition of 
the charters, for it is of modern fireproof 
construction and possesses appropriate 
exhibition halls, together with expert 
archivists in charge of all manuscripts 
of value. 


Soon, therefore, the citizens of this 
country will be able to look upon the 
original Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution of the nation, just as all vis- 
itors to the British Museum today can look 
upon Magna Charta. 











IS JAPAN HOSTILE TO 


FOREIGNERS ? 


By T. IYENAGA 
Formerly Professional Lecturer in the University of Chicago 
and Lecturer at Columbia University 


A Japanese publicist’s categorical answers to a dozen different 
charges made against his country in regard to the treatment of 
aliens—Japan makes no discrimination between races—Farming 
and ownership of land by foreigners permitted 


ROM every quarter of the globe, 
from every stratum of the 
world community, there arises 

the fervent wish for the noblest suc- 
cess to the Washington conference. 
Whether this earnest wish of a large 
portion of mankind be fulfilled or not 
will depend largely upon the temper, 
the psychological mood, of the dele- 
gates to the conference and of the 
peoples who have sent them. That 
there will exist the most genial at- 
mosphere around the council table— 
“an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence ’”—can easily be imagined 
when we think of the high gifts, 
largeness of heart, wide experience, 
and long philosophic training of the 
distinguished personages who are to 
grace the seats. These delegates are, 
however, under commission, and their 
action is naturally circumscribed. 
What is not certain is the psycholog- 
ical mood of the peoples, especially 
the American and Japanese, and what 
effect it will have upon their repre- 
sentatives. 

Inasmuch as the principal naval 
powers have expressed their genuine 
wish for a curtailment of naval equip- 
ments, the question of limitation of 
naval armament will not be a diffi- 
cult issue. If the delegates of those 
powers proceed boldly in the same 
determined fashion as Czar Alexan- 
der III. ordered, as the story goes, 
the building of the Transsiberian 
Railroad by drawing on the map in 





the presence of his engineers a 
straight line from Petersburg to Vla- 
divostok, ignoring the thousand dif- 
ficulties in the way, the navy experts 
will succeed, we sincerely hope, in 
evolving a naval scheme whereby the 
defense and vital interests of the 
powers will be safeguarded, on the 
one hand, and a decided reduction of 
naval armaments made on the other, 
to the untold blessings of the peoples 
concerned and to the lasting peace 
of the world. 

Solution of the Pacific and Far 
Eastern problems may not be so easy, 
for they involve many vast and com- 
plicated subjects whose subtle threads 
are intricately interwoven by the 
hands of history. Moreover, the 
question touches the most vital in- 
terests of one of the invited nations, 
to whom the Far East is the only 
possible field of development, being 
barred under the present circum- 
stances from other favored spots of 
the earth. Whatever may be the at- 
titude of the American and Japanese 
Governments on the problem, it would 
be insincere to deny, so far as the 
present indication goes, that the dis- 
parity between the views entertained 
in America concerning those sub- 
jects, as reflected in the press, and 
the views held in Japan, is too great 
to justify much hope of smooth sail- 
ing with regard to these matters. 
When one of the invited nations is 
depicted, not infrequently, in the 
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American press as playing the devil 
in the Far East at every turn it 
makes, with a deep plot in its sleeves 
to hold China down in its present 
weak, distracted, disunited state, and 
as harboring an intensely hostile feel- 
ing toward all foreigners, especially 
Americans; and when, further, it is 
remembered that these absurd rep- 
resentations are complacently be- 
lieved by not a small portion of the 
American public, it is rather difficult 
to see how a sane and thorough un- 
derstanding with regard to the vast 
problem of China could be arrived 
at and a new constructive policy be 
formulated which would receive the 
endorsement of the peoples of Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

The New York Times was right 
when, in an editorial of Oct. 2, it 
gave a solemn warning to Japan, ad- 
vising her to make a radical change 
in her attitude of mind; but it for- 
got to counsel its own countrymen 
also to give a thorough overhauling 
to their frame of mind when they 
study Japan’s history and policies. 
For the difficulty lies not solely in 
the peculiar, stereotyped, bureau- 
cratic mind, which time has evolved 
in Japan, but alsc in the sentimental, 
unscientific, unhistorical way of the 
Americans when they tackle the Chi- 
nese problem. To bridge the gap 
between these two schools of thought 
is the most difficult task—likewise 
the most important and urgent— 
confronting those who have at 
heart the best interests of the two 
countries and the complete success 
of the Washington conference. 


CHARGES AGAINST JAPAN 


The psychological factor plays a 
very important role in the relation- 
ship of peoples; we should do well, 
therefore, to scrutinize closely any 
allegations tending to create suspi- 
cion and ill-feeling in one nation 
against another nation. It is with 
this conviction that I propose in this 
article to examine the status of for- 
eigners in Japan and to see whether 
the charge that Japan is hostile to 
foreigners is well founded. 
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Readers of CURRENT HISTORY will 
recall that in the September issue a 
summary is given of Major Battine’s 
contribution to The Fortnightly Re- 
view of London. In that abstract, en- 
titled “‘ Japan’s Hostility to Foreign- 
ers,” we find a list of Japanese dis- 
criminations against foreigners, with 
the assertion that “intense hostility 
to all foreigners is now evident every- 
where in Japan.” Major Battine is, 
however, not the real author of those 
charges; he borrowed them from 
other sources. We find the same 
charges in Bywater’s “ Sea Power in 
the Pacific,” and similar charges in 
Pooley’s “ Japan’s Foreign Policies,” 
and other works. In fact, the real 
source of these aspersions is found 
in the Anglo-American residents in 
the Far East who are temperamen- 
tally and incorrigibly hostile to Ja- 
pan. Unfortunately, the story thus 
concocted is not only believed by the 
uninitiated, but even cautious writ- 
ers, such as Stephen Bonsal, who is 
far from being an ungenerous critic 
of Japan, accept some of those 
“ charges ” as gospel truths.* 


Let us enumerate the main points: 


1. Japan does not allow foreigners to be- 
come the owners of land. 

2. Foreign labor immigration into Japan 
is prohibited. 

3. Foreign doctors of medicine cannot 
engage in the practice of their profession 
unless they pass a medical examination in 
the Japanese language. 

4. Foreigners cannot become sharehold- 
ers in Japanese national banks, the Bank 
of Japan, the Agricultural and Industrial 
banks. 

5. Foreigners as individuals cannot en- 
gage in mining. 

6. Foreigners cannot engage in agricul- 
ture in Japan. 

7. Foreigners cannot become members, 
shareholders or brokers of various Ex- 
changes, nor members of Japanese Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

8. Foreigners cannot hold any public of- 
fice, nor can they become members of the 
Japanese Bar. 

9. Foreigners do not enjoy the franchise. 

10. Foreign life insurance companies 
cannot write insurance in Japan unless a 
large percentage of the money collected is 
left in the country. : 

11. The laws of Japan permit rebates 








*See Page 3, Octode1’ number of CuRRENT 
HIstTory. 
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being given by Japanese steamship com- 
panies on all goods imported and exported 
by Japanese merchants. 

12. The administration of justice in the 
courts of Japan discriminates against for- 
eigners. 

Before taking up these points in 
detail, a few things should be made 
clear. In the first place, it is well 
to remember that Japan is quite dif- 
ferent from other, and especially Oc- 
cidental, nations. For a long time 
she remained a hermit nation. In 
the meantime she developed a system 
of national life. peculiar to herself, 
and many distinctive traits of that 
period still adhere to the present re- 
organized status in the form of cus- 
toms, traditions, statutes, etc. It 
takes more than half a century to 
complete the rebirth of a nation. 
Again, Japan is an Island Empire, 
with a very limited area and meagre 
natural resources; and yet she must 
sustain her population of sixty mil- 
lions, which is increasing fast. In 
a word, Japan’s is a very poor house- 
hold with a big family. As a conse- 
quence she cannot extend comforts 
and luxuries to her guests, however 
much she tries to be a hospitable hos- 
tess. 

The Japanese people, again, when 
suddenly confronted by the aggres- 
sive Occidental civilization half a 
century ago, were simply astounded, 
and found themselves helpless; not 
until recent years have they become 
equipped with the necessary weap- 
ons to cope with Western capitalism 
and industrialism. 

In the foregoing are found the 
causes which gave rise to the pater- 
nalism, officiousness and omnipo- 
tence of the Japanese Government, 
which strike a queer note in the 
minds of foreigners, especially Anglo- 
Saxons, some of whom, because of 
dislike, lose their mental balance and 
fail to view things Japanese in the 
proper light. 


ANSWERS TO CHARGES. 


So much for the preliminary con- 
siderations. Now, as to the first 
charge—that Japan does not allow 
foreigners to own land—the charge 
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is true in a theoretical sense, but in 
that sense only. That Japan still 
has no explicit provision for the own- 
ership of land by foreign residents, 
although a law to that effect was once 
passed by the Diet, is a clear illus- 
tration of the survival of the medie- 
val closed-door policy and of the in- 
tense paternalism of the Japanese 
Government. In practice, however, 
land in Japan can be possessed by 
foreigners as easily as in any other 
enlightened country. Briefly, there 
are three ways in which foreigners 
may come into actual possession of 
land in Japan: First, by ordinary 
lease, running for any convenient 
term and renewable at the will of the 
lessee; second, so-called superficies 
title may be secured by foreigners in 
almost all parts of Japan, which runs 
as long as 999 years, and which 
gives as complete control over the 
surface of the land as a fee-simple 
would give; third, foreigners may 
form joint-stock companies, and 
through such hold land. Such com- 
panies are deemed juridical persons, 
and are: endowed with the same 
rights as natives.* 


The following record proves bet- 
ter than any argument that in prac- 
tice foreigners can and do own land 
in Japan: There are 169 corpora- 
tions organized exclusively by for- 
eigners owning 656 acres of land, of 
which about 164 acres are farm land; 
335 foreigners, including fifty-five 
Americans, hold perpetual leases on 
430 acres of city lots, and 335 for- 
eigners, including 100 Americans, 
hold superficies on 547 acres of land, 
of which fifty-two acres are farm 
land. The total amount possessed is 
small, but it is not due to the diffi- 
culty of acquisition; it is due rather 
to the lack of demand on the part of 
foreigners for Japanese soil. 

The second charge—that foreign 
labor immigration into Japan is pro- 
hibited—is a false one. There is an 
Imperial Ordinance (No. 352), pro- 
mulgated in 1899, which reads: 


*For detailed explanation see ‘ 
California Problem,’’ by T. 
Sato. Putnam’s Spns. 


Japan and the 
Iyenaga and K. 


Article I—Foreigners who either by vir- 
tue of treaty or of custom have not free- 
dom may hereafter reside, remove, carry 
on trade, and do other acts outside the 
former settlements and mixed residential 
districts. Provided that in the case of 
laborers they cannot reside or carry on 
business outside of the former settlements 
or mixed residential districts unless under 
the special permission of the administra- 
tive authorities. 


The Home Office notification ac- 
companying the ordinance states that 
such permission for laborers is ob- 
tainable from the local authorities. 
This latter provision is generally ap- 
plied nowadays only to cases of im- 
porting contract-labor immigrants, 
and, as such, it is closely akin to the 
regulation of Australia, which ‘de- 
mands the permission of the Minis- 
ter in charge in order to import con- 
tract-labor immigrants. Contract- 
labor immigrants are prohibited in 
America. To necessitate permission 
of authority is different from forbid- 
ding. Here, again, facts are more elo- 
quent than argument. There are in 
Japan thousands of Chinese work- 
men, besides many white laborers, in- 
cluding Russian refugees and former 
German prisoners, who prefer re- 
maining in Japan, all employed in 
various lines of industry. The com- 
paratively small number of foreign 
laborers in Japan is again not due 
to prohibition, but to the low status 
of labor as a result of an abundant 
native supply. 

The third charge—that foreign 
doctors are required to pass a medi- 
cal examination—is true, and Japan 
is proud of it. It is the duty of the 
State to protect its citizens from the 
danger of quack doctors. Physicians 
deal directly with the welfare of hu- 
man life; hence communities have 
the right to see to it that only those 
properly trained are permitted to 
practice medicine. In fact, there is 
no responsible State which does not 
require some form of examination 
before it issues a license to a physi- 
cian. Like all other advanced na- 
tions, Japan demands all those wish- 
ing to practice medicine in the em- 
pire to pass an examination—natives 
and foreigners alike. There is, how- 
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ever, no provision in the law or 
statutes of the land requiring foreign- 
ers to pass an examination in the 
Japanese language, and, in fact, 
many foreign physicians incapable 
of commanding the native language 
are found engaged in their profes- 
sion. It may be added here that, by 
virtue of reciprocity, Japan exempts 
(since 1906) from examination the 
graduates of medical colleges of high 
standing in countries that extend a 
similar privilege to Japanese. The 
countries that extend such a privi- 
lege to Japan at present are Great 
Britain and Mexico. 


REGARDING NATIONAL BANKS 


Were it not for the prestige of the 
writers quoted, foolish items, such as 
that enumerated under the fourth 
charge—that foreigners cannot own 
shares in the national banks of Ja- 
pan—would hardly merit considera- 
tion. Such a charge only reveals the 
critics’ utter ignorance of the struc- 
ture of the financial organizations of 
their. own countries. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of the United States 
does not permit foreign banks or 
foreign individuals to become its 
shareholders. The Banque de France 
allows foreigners to become share- 
holders, but denies them the right 
to vote. De Netherlandishe Bank 
limits its stockholders to the citizens 
of Holland. The Schweizerishe Na- 
tional Bank allows the right of share 
holding not only to citizens of Swit- 
zerland, but also to juridical persons, 
even when these are foreign organi- 
zations, provided their establishments 
are in Switzerland. The Bank of 
Japan proceeds on the same princi- 
ple as the Swiss National Bank, and 
grants the right of stock holding even 
to foreigners, provided they form a 
corporation in accordance with the 
laws of Japan, and through these ju- 
ridical persons acquire the stock. 


It may be added here that in New 
York and California the State law 
forbids foreign banks from engaging 
in the business of receiving deposits 
and discounting, whereas in Japan 
foreign banks enjoy, in the same way 
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as the native banks, the privilege of 
engaging in these lines of business. 
The Yokohama Specie Bank, the Hy- 
pothec Bank, and the Industrial Bank 
of Japan, each of which was estab- 
lished by a special charter granted 
by the Government, all are regulated 
by the specific law. Of the above- 
named banks, the Industrial Bank al- 
lows foreigners to become share- 
holders. 


REGARDING MINES AND FARMS 


The fifth charge—that foreigners 
as individuals cannot engage in min- 
ing in Japan—is true, but there is a 
very legitimate reason for this. Un- 
like the mineral products of America 
or Britain, those of Japan are very 
meagre. The little coal and iron 
turned out are life-givers to Japan’s 
industries, and she has no such vast 





colonies as other countries have. She ,. 
cannot risk her national existence by © 


allowing a Carnegie or a Rockefeller 
to control her mineral resources. It 
is remarkable, under the circum- 
stances, that she allows mining by 
any corporation formed of foreign- 
ers. And since the forming of a cor- 
poration is not a difficult matter, for- 
eigners have no reason to complain 
about the arrangement; 837 subjects 
of other lands are engaged in mineral 
and industrial enterprises -in Japan 
at present. 

The statement that foreigners can 
not engage in agriculture in Japan 
is baseless. Any citizen af a foreign 
country wishing to do farming in 
Japan is quite welcome. The only 
handicap which he will encounter is 
the scarcity of land and the impossi- 
bility of using his accustomed method 
of cultivation. There are only fifteen 
million acres of farm land in Nippon, 
and thirty million people scratch a 
livelihood from them. This is equiv- 
alent to half an acre per individual 
of farming population. The result 
of the scarcity of land is an unpar- 
alleled intensive cultivation. In.con- 
sequence, the Japanese farmers pro- 
duce crops many times more per acre 
than, say, American farmers. . It is, 
therefore, this impossibility of com- 


peting with the natives, in other 
words, the small margin of -profit 
found in agricultural pursuit, which 
forbids foreigners going to Japan as 
farmers. There is no law or statute, 
we repeat, prohibiting foreigners 
from undertaking farming in Japan. 
Fifteen foreigners are engaged at 
present in agriculture and stock farm- 
ing there. 

The statement under charge No. 7 
—that foreigners cannot become 
members, shareholders, or brokers 
of various Exchanges, nor members 
of the Chambers of Commerce—is 
only partly true; that is to say, they 
cannot become either members of 
these bodies or brokers of Exchanges. 
The Imperial Ordinance No. 58 of 
1899 has, however, annulled the re- 
striction placed upon foreigners for- 
bidding them to become owners of 
stocks of Exchanges. Unlike those of 


“America, the Exchanges and Cham- 


bers of Commerce of Japan are semi- 
official institutions, with charters 
granted by the Government, and ac- 
cordingly their memberships are 
strictly restricted to a special class 
of Japanese. 

When I come to the eighth point, 
that foreigners cannot hold any pub- 
lic office, and to the ninth, that for- 
eigners do not enjoy the franchise, 
I cannot help being astounded at the 
naivete of the critics. They ought to 
turn to their own country or other 
advanced nations and see if these per- 
mit foreigners to become Cabinet Min- 
isters or Mayors of cities, or even 
policemen. They ought surely to re- 
study the laws of their own country 
and see if England or America allows 
an alien the privilege of the fran- 
chise. In Japan there are many dis- 
tinguished Americans and English- 
men who are employed in various 
branches of public work; for exam- 
ple, as advisers to the Government, 
or as professors in the universities, 
or as honorary Consuls in foreign 
lands. But as to the regular public 
offices and franchise, Japan, like all 
other nations, rightfully asks foreign- 
ers to become naturalized before they 
demand such rights. And Japan wel- 
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comes naturalization of foreigners— 
something that cannot be said of the 
United States, which bars the yellow 
race from that privilege. 

The charge (10) that foreign life 
insurance companies must leave a 
portion of paid-up premiums in Japan 
is no charge at all. It reveals only 
the ignorance of the one who thinks 
it a point. Such men are referred to 
a recent admirable and comprehen- 
sive book by Greenwood, “Status 
Governing Foreign Corporations in 
All Nations,” in which they will find 
a comparative exhibit of foreign cor- 
poration treatment in the principal 
countries. They will find after study- 
ing it that the Japanese regulation 
of foreign corporations is about the 
most generous. 


The eleventh charge, that the laws 
of Japan permit steamship compa- 
nies to give rebates on goods import- 
ed or exported by Japanese mer- 
chants, is a false charge. There is 
no such law in Japan. Steamship 
companies make no discrimination 
against any customer, and if they 
allow rebates, these apply to goods 
handled by Japanese and foreigners 
alike. The critics might as well go 
instead to America’s Jones Shipping 
act, which allows differential ton- 
nage dues and customs tariff to 
American ships and their cargoes, 
and provides for lower railroad 
freight rates for goods that are des- 
tined to be carried in American bot- 
toms. 

As to the twelfth point, since it is 
a grave charge, it should be accom- 
panied by the citation of cases of ju- 
dicial decision. So long as such cases 
proving the points are not given, the 
charge must be pronounced a calum- 
ny, or hearsay at best. A respon- 
sible person would not so lightly im- 
pugn the dignity, honor and inde- 
pendence of the courts and Judges 
of a foreign country. 

Some of the foregoing charges are 
often adduced to show that Japan 
has not the right to protest against 
the discrimination now meted out 
in California to the Japanese. Such 





an assumption is completely unwar- 
ranted, for, whatever shortcomings 
there may be in the treatment of for- 
eigners in Japan, no discrimination 
whatever is made against any par- 
ticular people or race, as is the case 
with California’s treatment of the 
Japanese. All foreigners are treated 
alike in Japan. 


JAPAN’S REAL ATTITUDE 


The foregoing discussion will 
clearly disclose the baselessness of 
the assertion that Japan is hostile 
to foreigners. Those who imagine it 
have not mastered the A B C of 
the history of modern Japan. The 
fundamental policy that has inspired 
the Meiji statesmen and their suc- 
cessors, and that has nerved them to 
undertake sweeping reforms, was 
and is to bring Japan to an équal 
footing with Western powers. To 
achieve this aim, every possible ef- 
fort was made to win the good-will 
of foreigners. This solicitude of Ja- 
pan was sometimes carried to such 
an extreme as to result in comic per- 
formances, thus eliciting ridicule 
from foreigners and severe criticism 
from her stalwart sons. For Japan 
not only copied the best in Western 
law, legislation, science and philos- 
ophy, but went to the extent of copy- 
ing European fashions in every de- 
tail from Court uniforms to ball 
dresses and of paying respect to 
every Western globe trotter who 
happened to land on her shores. Nat- 
urally, the laws and regulations gov- 
erning foreign residents in Japan are 
framed as liberally as is possible 
within the bounds of the circum- 
stances narrated at the outset of this 
article. 

Especially toward Americans the 
Japanese people have always enter- 
tained a warm and friendly feeling, 
which is doubtless due to their con- 
viction that their modern career owes 
much to American assistance and to 
the fair attitude Americans have 
heretofore uniformly maintained. 








True, a sudden change has come 
within recent years, but a just his- 
torian will see in it nothing but a 
reflex of what has happened on this 
shore of the Pacific. At first con- 
fined to the advocates of Asiatic ex- 
clusion on the Pacific Coast, the ad- 
verse sentiment against Japan has 
recently been fostered and _ height- 
ened by the critics of her foreign pol- 
icies. While the great majority of 
the American people who, I confi- 
dently believe, entertain no ill-feel- 
ing toward Japan, remain inarticu- 
late, the most vociferous of them en- 
gage in bitter attacks on their neigh- 
bors across the Pacific and spread 
broadcast false rumors and baseless 
misrepresentations, an illustration of 
which has been given in this article. 
The Japanese people naturally look 
askance at these attacks and are con- 
founded by some of the acts of Amer- 
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ica, which seem to them as calculated 
to block every road open to them. 
The misunderstandings and fric- 
tion between the two peoples are, 
however, not the sole creation of yel- 
low journalism or of a few mischief- 
makers and fire-eaters; they arise in 
large measure from the divergence 
in the angle of their vision when they 
consider the Pacific and Far East- 
ern problems. That the English and 
Japanese views on these questions 
are not far apart—is this not a con- 
firmation of what I say? The key to 
the whole situation, then, is the har- 
monizing of the diverse viewpoints of 
the United States and Japan, a nr 2c- 
essary- preliminary to any satistac- 
tory solution of those problems 
which are of vital concern to the Jap- 
anese people and of increasing in- 
terest to Americans. It is perhaps 
the greatest task that confronts the 
Washington conference. 


THE LAST OF THE MONITORS 


ARCH 8, 1862-August, 1921. These 

dates comprise the history of the iron- 
clad monitors, the first of which, invented 
by John Ericsson, met and defeated the 
Merrimac at Hampton Roads on the date 
first named. The last of the British moni- 
tors, after seeing minor service in the World 
War, were consigned to the scrap heap by 
the Admiralty last August. The history of 
the monitors goes back to the days of Na- 
poleon III., when Great Britain was in a 
ferment, apprehending invasion from across 
the Channel. Ericsson, a Swedish engineer, 
urged the French Emperor in 1854 to build, 
according to his design, armored vessels of 
low freeboard, with big guns in revolving 
shot-proof cupolas, placed centrally on the 
decks. Such a type of armor-clad ship, he 
deelared, would revolutionize naval warfare. 
The idea was not carried out, and Great 
Britain’s wooden ships never had to face 
the ordeal of the Merrimac. But Ericsson 
prevailed on the Union leaders of the Amer- 
ican Civil War to give his idea a trial. In 
100 days his ship was built, armed and 
equipped, 2nd it soon fulfilled the inventor’s 


hope that it would serve as a “ monitor ” or 
lesson to the Confederacy. 

Even before this, however, the British 
Admiralty had taken up the idea, and had 
built a vessel of a similar type at Blackwall 
on the Thames, which it baptized the War- 
rior. Others were developed for coast de- 
fense. A few of these still remained when 
Lord Fisher, at the beginning of 1921, went 
to the Admiralty as First Sea Lord. When 
the war clouds broke, none were left, but 
the Admiralty, made apprehensive by the 
German invasion of Belgium, took over 
three such vessels that were being built for 
Brazil, and they did gocd service. Of light 
draft, they were able to steal in close to 
the Belgian coast and fire with effect on 
the right flank of the German Army. 
Others were built, but Lord Fisher’s plans 
to build a considerable fleet were never car- 
ried out. Some of those existing were used 
in the Dover Patrol; others in the Medi- 
terranean. At the time of the armistice 
the British Navy had thirty-seven of them. 
Now that the war is over, the superdread- 
nought idea is triumphant. 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF 
JAPAN ATTACKED AMERICA? 


By BARON ALExIS P. BOODBERG 


Lieutenant General of the Russian Army 


Baron Boodberg was graduated from the Academy of the Russian General Staff in 1895, and, 
from that time up to the beginning of the World War, served in the Far East. Before the war 
he was Chief of Staff at the Fortress of Vladivostok, and Chief of Staff of the Amur Military 
District. During the war he was Chief of Staff of the 16th Russian Army; later he commanded 


the 14th Corps. 
Government. 


From May to October, 1919, he acted as the Minister of War in the Omsk 
Baron Boodberg, who now lives in California, is a recognized authority on the 


Far East. His article is presented here as an interesting expression of expert Russian military 
opinicn on a subject which, for good or ill, is being discussed by the press of the whole world 


lems is that of her relations 

with Japan. The present dis- 
pute over California and Yap and 
the sabre-rattling of the Japanese 
press make it legitimate to consider 
seriously the following questions: 
What are the possibilities of a com- 
plete diplomatic break between the 
two countries and of an ultimate 
declaration of war? What chance 
of success has Japan, in case such a 
war should occur? 

Starting from a basis of twenty- 
five years’ military service in the 
Russian Far East, and twelve years’ 
holding down of military posts re- 
quiring exhaustive study of Japan’s 
military resources, the first question 
I asked myself was this: ‘Can 
Japan ever drive matters to such an 
extremity as to lead to a declaration 
of war on the United States?’ My 
answer was: “Yes! But only if 
Japan’s destinies should by that time 
have fallen into the hands of men 
who are both politically and militarily 
illiterate, and who have reached a 
state of Berserker-like frenzy, which 
alone could account for such an ad- 
venture, spelling destruction for 
Japan.” 

The radical and swift changes, 
however, which have already taken 
place and are still occurring at the 


O NE of America’s thorniest prob- 


present time in the conditions of 
Japanese political life warrant the 
belief that the chances for such per- 
sons taking hold of the reins of power 
are growing less. Although the 
bigoted, blind followers of the mili- 
tary caste and political intriguers 
and newspaper men looking for cheap 
popularity continue defiantly to 
“rattle the sword” and to base pre- 
dictions on the generally hostile senti- 
ments of the Japanese toward the 
United States, there can be no doubt 
that the same elements among the 
Japanese business and _ laboring 
classes, as well as increasingly large 
portions of the general public, have 
already sufficiently realized whither 
the policy of “ Continental ” military 
adventures has led their country. 
These elements are beginning to see 
both the futility and the danger of 
this rattling of swords at their 
neighbor across the Pacific, realizing 
that what was once expedient and 
effective and brought such splendid 
results in dealing with Russia and 
China would be stupid, harmful and 
dangerous if used against America. 

If this attitude of belligerency 
sometimes meets with approval even 
among the classes just mentioned, it 
happens only in the artificial excite- 
ment caused by alleged military 
preparations ostensibly being made 











by America with the object of 
swallowing up completely the beauti- 
ful land of Yamato’s people! Were 
it not for the unceasing agitation of 
this alleged menace and of the Cali- 
fornia trouble we would find all 
aspirations of the sensible majority 
of the Japanese people reduced mere- 
ly to the improvement of their con- 
dition, the lowering of the incredibly 
high cost of living, the restoration of 
trade and lost markets; and all 
political adventures launched by the 
military circles and by business trusts 
seeking an outlet in concessions on 
the mainland, in war orders, secret 
war loans, &c., would cease. 


JAPANESE VICTORY IMPOSSIBLE 


Let me, however, suppose that some 
extraordinary circumstances may 
arise which will drive Japan to a 
declaration of war; what, in that 
event, would be her chances of suc- 
cess, and could the Japanese army 
and navy inflict a crushing defeat on 
the enemy across the sea? 


There can be only one answer; 
Japan has absolutely no chance of a 
decisive victory, not even a ghost of 
a chance! There can be only one 
issue of an armed conflict between 
Japan and the United States, namely, 
the total defeat of Japan, and the loss 
of everything she has gained in the 
course of thirty years of unbroken 
military, political and financial pros- 
perity. This answer is by no means 
the result of any particular sympa- 
thies or antipathies; it is merely 
based on an impartial measuring of 
all the resources available for the 
struggle on both sides, taking into 
account certain immutable factors 
presented by the conditions of time 
and space under which such a con- 
flict would have to be fought out. All 
the various major and minor causes 
predetermining just such an issue for 
this conflict may be reduced to these 
two: financial and military. 

Japan, first of all, is not able to 
stand the tremendous financial strain 
which would be imposed upon her by 
a protracted war with so powerful, 


persistent and resourceful an enemy 
as the United States. Japan’s jingoes 
are boasting of her immense annual 
budget and of her 2,000,000,000 yen 
gold reserve [a gold yen is equivalent 
to one American dollar] as being an 
index to her financial power. But they 
are silent on the fact that this same 
budget is incredibly unsound and in- 
flated; that in balancing it they are 
forced to withhold from the country 
the satisfaction of its most urgent 
domestic needs; and that for the sake 
of maintaining the formidable ap- 
pearance of a great and terrible world 
power, the last sap has to be squeezed 
out of the country. They do not tell 
the people how many months this gold 
reserve could last, and what they 
could accomplish within those few 
months to bring the enemy to his 
knees, and to present to Japan tri- 
umphs and trophies far greater than 
those of Shimonoseki, Portsmouth 
and a score of Chinese treaties. Nor 
do they réveal what will become of 
Japan after the gold reserve and 
means of warfare have been exhaust- 
ed, with the war only just begun 
and the foe across the ocean only be- 
ginning to unfold all the might of 
his resources, finances and technical 
equipment. They do not tell the peo- 
ple, lastly, that modern warfare 
against so powerful an enemy re- 
quires either inexhaustible natural 
resources, or powerful alliances, or 
open, unlimited foreign credits, or an 
assured, unbroken, plentiful flow of 
supplies from the outside, to furnish 
the army and the country with every- 
thing necessary for the prosecution of 
the war, and that Japan has nothing 
of that kind and never will have it. 

They keep silent, for a true answer 
to any of these questions would prove 
fatal to them, should they dare un- 
sheathe the sword. Even now Japan 
is panting’ and heaving under the 
strain of the effort to save herself 
from an economic catastrophe engen- 
dered by the critical state of her in- 
dustry, inflated by war orders and 
not yet demobilized; she is unable to 
find a market for the billions of dol- 
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lars’ worth of all kinds of third-rate 
goods congesting the warehouses of 
Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka; her mar- 
kets are lost everywhere; her cost of 
living is incredibly high; her people 
are roaming all over the world in 
search of a livelihood. 

Can a country suffering from such 
financial handicaps, and with techni- 
cal resources inadequate to meet the 
colossal demands of modern warfare, 
ever wage a successful war with the 
United States, whose financial power, 
natural resources and technical equip- 
ment are so incomparably superior 
to those of Japan? 


For the United States is not China, 
nor Russia of 1904-1905; it is not the 
kind of enemy which, challenged to 
battle, is capable of stopping half- 
way, and, under the influence of ac- 
cidental failures or military reverses, 
of accepting national humiliation and 
defeat. The cards of the past have 
already been shown, and it is time for 
the military circles of Japan, who are 
so much puffed up over their Russian 
victories, to realize that the Russian 
armies were not defeated by the abil- 
ity of Japanese military leaders, nor 
by the heroism of Japanese troops, 
but by that which, breaking into such 
luxurious and bloody flower in 1917- 
19, was already at that time imper- 
ceptibly sapping Russia’s strength. 

That same past, those identical 
years of 1917-19, the things that were 
done during those years by the United 
States, the immense scale of its mili- 
tary enterprise, its stupendous tech- 
nical equipment, the enthusiasm of its 
people rising in defense of an alien 
cause and demonstrating what they 
are capable of; its financial and in- 
dustrial endurance and elasticity are 
the factors on which the jingoes who 
are so defiantly rattling their Samu- 
rai swords, and who seem to forget 
that mere morale no longer suffices to 
settle armed disputes, ought to reflect. 


JAPAN MAY TAKE PHILIPPINES 


That the armed resources of Japan 
are excellent cannot be gainsaid; she 
undoubtedly has at this moment 


under arms the best army in the 
world, homogeneous and strong in 
spirit, with a warlike rank and file 
capable of heroic deeds and great 
exertion. Her navy, manned by 
natural-born sons of the sea, proud of 
its importance to the country, is a 
powerful weapon. However, no mat- 
ter how valuable these may be in 
themselves, they cannot in a war with 
the United States find the applica- 
tion that would make them a de- 
cisive factor and enable them to de- 
liver a mortal blow. No matter how 
great an effort Japan may make to 
augment and perfect her army and 
navy, she cannot create conditions 
which would enable these armed 
forces to penetrate to the enemy’s 
territory and strike a decisive blow 
within the limited time for which 
Japan could bear the strain of modern 
warfare. 

But Japan has no such objective of 
war, either on the mainland or on the 
sea. It is usually pointed out that 
there is danger in the isolated posi- 
tion of the Philippines which renders 
them liable to seizure. Of course, 
with a certain amount of exertion on 
the part of the Japanese navy and 
landing forces, the seizure of the 
Philippines is quite likely. But what 
of it? Would that end the war? 
Would that be the mortal blow that 
would force Uncle Sam to the mat and 
make him beg for peace? By no 
means! For that would only be the 
beginning, the prelude to a long, 
stubborn, ruthless struggle to settle 
the Pacific problems once for all. 


No other employment except a 
Philippine or Hawaiian expedition 
could exist for the formidable Japa- 
nese army. Some jingoes, and those 
who have been scared by their cries, 
talk about a landing of the Japanese 
army on the Pacific Coast, about a 
conquest of California, about bat- 
talions of death and similar nonsense; 
all these bugbears, however, are fit 
only to scare infants or over-credu- 
lous and over-timid folk. The funda- 
mental, immutakle cheracteristics of 
extensive landing operations are such 











that a crossing of the vast expanse 
of Pacific waters and a landing on 
American soil, in the event of hos- 
tilities between Japan and the United 
States, are absolutely impossible. No 
sleep should be lost by the inhabi- 
tants of the Pacific Slope on that 
account. 


INVASION IMPOSSIBLE. 


In the first place, before making 
the decision to attempt such an ex- 
traordinary landing, it is indispen- 
sable for the landing forces to have 
an objective which would justify the 
immense expenditures and risks. The 
only objective of that kind would be 
the crushing of the American armies, 
thereby deciding the issue of the war. 
The very idea is fantastic, and no 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief would 
undertake it. He would not dare to, 
because he could not realize the first 
indispensable condition of success— 
absolute mastery of the sea and se- 
curity of the landing vessels from at- 
tacks by the naval and air forces of 
the enemy. 

There remains, then, the Japanese 
navy as a means of long-distance op- 
erations for ferreting out and de- 
stroying American war fleets, for 
cruising and destroying trade, for 
bombarding large ports along the 
Pacific Coast, &c. This, however, 
sounds terrible only in the stories 
told by Japanese militarists; a sober 
and calm analysis of all the conditions 
required for the actual execution of 
such operations will demonstrate their 
impossibility. 

In order to operate against the 
American navy, the Japanese navy 
will have to cross the Pacific, get far 
away from its base, accept battle 
under most unfavorable conditions 
for Japan and most favorable ones 
for the enemy, near foreign shores, 
under the combined attacks of all the 
fleets of the enemy and of his subma- 
rines and aerial means of defense. 
Japan’s naval forces are not so large 
that she can venture upon such an ex~ 
ceedingly risky action, which, even in 
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case of partial successes, would de- 
mand so high a price that nothing 
could compensate for it. The Japa- 
nese jingoes, bragging about their 
naval prowess, ought to forget all 
about the successes at Tzushima and 
Port Arthur, and realize that the 
American navy is not a hodge-podge 
of vessels fit only for relics in a mu- 
seum, such as were the fleets of Roz- 
destvensky and Nebogatoff, which, 
according to the testimony of honest 
witnesses, had already gone to pieces 
long before their actual destruction. 

However greatly the Japanese 
might overestimate their own powers 
and underestimate their enemy’s i1e- 
sources, they could scarcely assume 
that the mere appearance of their 
formidable battle fleets would in it- 
self prove sufficient to drive the 
American fleets to shelter in the 
bays of the Pacific Coast for the 
pupils of Togo and Kamimura to de- 
stroy as easily and swiftly as the 
Spanish ships were. destroyed some 
years ago along the shores of Cuba 
and Manila. Cruising operations, 
stoppage of Pacific commetce, daring 
raids on the coast, bombardment of 
the shores, all these, of.course, are 
possible, although accompanied by tre- 
mendous difficulties and great risk. 
But these operations, even though 
they proved successful, would: be mere 
pin-pricks, exercising no influence 
upon the final issue of the struggle. 


WARNING TO JIGOISM. 


As a general conclusion, I feel con- 
fident that, from whatever viewpoint 
we may look at the possible issue of 
an armed clash between Japan and 
America, even if we are to make the 
most favorable allowances for the 
former power, such a conflict is 
bound to end in total failure for 
Japan. 

The sooner the militaristic swash- 
bucklers in Japan, with their constant 
threats against their transpacific 
neighbor, disappear, the better will it 
be for peace throughout the world. 
The helmsmen of the Japanese ship 
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of State ought to consider seriously 
the future of their beautiful country ; 
they should understand that those ex- 
ceptionally fortunate circumstances 
which, in the course of thirty years, 
have promoted their previous!y ob- 
scure and backward country to the 
rank of a world power, and burdened 
their shoulders with a load beyond 
their capacity, are gone forever. They 
should realize that the task before 
their Asiatic island empire at present 
is no longer one of reaching out for 
choice and unattainable morsels and 
of stringing new beads on their chain 
of martial, political and annexational 
successes. Conditions have changed 
radically, and new, difficult times 
have come. Clear-sighted Japanese 
statesmen must already have comput- 
ed the cost of their Siberian interven- 
tion, fruit of the alliance of swash- 
buckling jingoes and over-reaching 


THE BALANCE 


HE question of the balance of sexes has 

recently been much discussed in the 
light of the figures gathered by the British 
Census. Geographically, the problem of an 
excess of female over male population is 
clearly confined to Europe, and especially 
to the white races. Ten years ago all the 
various countries of Europe showed an ex- 
cess of females over males of 8,062,000, dis- 
tributed as follows: 





Russia (estimated) ........ err ere 2 500,000 
Copemt TAHA o6 cies cc ceewecsdacnns 1,323,000 
COMED 6.52 cs «e-ccedeseaweracnwcate 841,000 
PRN ee ca tewdek caver ee dae beeen 683,000 
PREG 4a gidisaacvikiew we Sane cceeceedenxes 628,000 
MGI cs cence. chinese Sas eiewunaears as 550,000 
PR. he io BOR s CERRO Ree eeees 506,000 
PRIMER. © obo. had ncumusccuceeahen ewan 303,000 
EE iki oN os ke oe kee Kae ee wee 196,000 
BNI Sy tcra 6. cos oA eee ne eeees 125,000 
IRORWEY oi disien ct cccpueenaes cewne eset 111,000 
ROOUIEN one cc hadredvdcves Cecmaenene 84,000 
RUMI. 4.5 Sisto nig. 2 sees Cee ee wares 62,000 
PMI aie Sain de beens Se mtee< hares 60,000 
WIGRHOGUTAINES. (oe disc toss net ess da0ee 60,000 
PONE ok ic kee ceeds Cadet aeueens 22,000 
MEGUMI 4.66 lei ee Cee eae eee eennees 6,000 

Total female EXCESS. <0. cccocsewccs 8,062,000 


On the other side of the account the fol- 
lowing countries had an excess of males. 
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capitalists; they ought also to figure 
the cost of their Chinese policy and 
realize whither it has led them. Let 
them last give thought to where 
jingoistic hatred for America may 
lead them, and dam it up at its source. 

One occasionally reads expressions 
of alarm over a Japanese-Chinese yel- 
low alliance directed against the white 
races of the Western world. Such 
fears are fantastic. Few people realize 
the profound intensity of the hatred 
felt by the overwhelming majority 
of Chinese for their island neighbors. 
The Japanese politicians have during 
the last thirty years done their best 
to render such an alliance absolutely 
impossible. If ever the Japanese had 
a foe, a mortal foe, that speaks of 
them with gnashing teeth, with a 
sinister glare in the eyes, and with a 
thirst for revenge in the heart, that 
foe is China. 


OF THE SEXES 


Bosnia and Herzegovina...........00- 91,000 
ee PE) oie ese cick oan aaa 79,000 
RRND cua dcs tebe cewnnaeameee tee wd eee 70,000 
CNOGGOS fide di dances cand swede tantiais 18,000 
NANI Ro so Rene deel eal 8,000 

Total male GGG. o5ie ike sci cwdes 266,000 


This leaves in round figures an excess of 
7,750,000 females for Europe, excluding 
Turkey. Owing to the ravages of the war 
among the male population, this excess is 
now very much increased in some of these 
countries, notably France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Italy. The excess of females over males in 
Great Britain in the past ten years was 
close to 2,000,000. The latest census figures 
seem, however, to show that nature is try- 
ing to restore the balance, apparently con- 
firming the popular belief that after a 
war there are more boy babies than girl 
babies born. The London correspondent of 
the Medical Record notes that in Great 
Britain there has been a preponderance of 
male births since 1915, and that for the 
three months ended Sept. 1, 1921, the ratio 


of boy babies was 1,057 for each 1,000 girls 
born. 
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UNITED 


THE MONTH IN THE 


STATES 


Progress in enrolment of the new National Guard and in 
organizing Army Reserves—Naval and merchant marine affairs 
—Ruling on the exclusion of surplus aliens—Cost of prohibition 
enforcement—Results of the Unemployment Conference—New 


Ministers appointed 


[PERIoD ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


N a statement issued Oct. 10, the 
War Department announced that 
126,000 officers and men were en- 

rolled in the National Guard units, 
out of 215,397 allotted for organiza- 
tion by June 30, 1922. Progress in the 
reorganization of the National Guard 
in the various States had been so 
rapid that the Militia Bureau had 
been forced to refuse acceptance of 
several commands offered for Fed- 
eral recognition, on account of lack 
of necessary funds. The department 
estimated that at the present rate of 
progress the National Guard would 
reach 450,000 in 1924. 

An outline of the preliminary steps 
for the creation of the organized re- 
serve of the United States Army on 
a basis that would permit a quick 
mobilization of more than 4,000,000 
men was made public on Sept. 27 by 
Colonel J. Mayhew Wainwright, Act- 
ing Secretary of War. The scheme, 
which was prepared under authority 
of Congress, contemplated virtually 
no expenditure at present. General 
Harbord, Acting Chief of Staff, stated 
that it would furnish the framework 
for mobilization of the nation in 
weeks instead of months. 

Twenty-seven infantry divisions of 
the reserve were provided for, num- 
bering from the 76th to the 104th, 
and preserving in number and geo- 
graphical location the sixteen war- 
time national army divisions. The 
same territorial distribution as to 





armies and army corps areas would 
be followed as in the regular army 
organization and the present struc- 
ture of the National Guard. 

Lieutenant John A. Macready, test 
pilot at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
shattered the world altitude record on 
Sept. 28, attaining a height of 40,800 
feet (about seven and three-quarters 
miles) in the same Le Pere biplane 
used by Rudolph C. Schroeder, who 
had set a record of 38,180 feet on Feb. 
28, 1920. 

Lieutenant Macready was in the air 
1 hour and 47 minutes, requiring ali 
but a few minutes of the total flying 
time to reach his mark. At 39,009 
feet ice formed on his oxygen tank, 
but he pressed on until the altimeter 
registered 41,000 feet. At this point 
his engine died and he then glided 
safely to the ground. Later correc- 
tion of the instruments made the of- 
ficial height 40,800 feet. 


NAVY AND MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Navy Department, on Sept. 29, 
announced that reduced Congressional 
appropriations had made it necessary 
to disenroll or transfer on their own 
request to the Volunteer Naval Re- 
serve all members of the Naval Re- 
serve Force, except classes one and six. 
It was said that this action would af- 
fect 195,000 officers and men. Those 
of classes two, three, four and five, 
now on active duty, and those of the 
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Reserve Force who have taken the ex- 
amination for transfer to the perma- 
nent navy are not affected by the 
order. Inactive members of the Naval 
Reserve Force, whether confirmed or 





© Harris & Ewing 
COL. ARTHUR WOODS 


Head of unemployment agency to co-ordinate 
relief measures 


provisional, were disenrolled from 
Sept. 30. 

It was stated on Sept. 29 that the 
bid of the Ship Construction and 
Trading Company for the wooden 
fleet had been rejected by the United 
States Shipping Board. The company 
had put in a bid of $2,100 for each 
vessel of the wooden fleet, each of 
which had cost from $300,000 to 
$500,000 to build. The board was 
dissatisfied with the offer. Irregu- 
larities in the bid, failure to deposit a 
certified check and other technical 
points were cited by the board in sup- 
porting its contention that it could 
not be held liable under the negotia- 
tions. It was intimated that the com- 
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pany had threatened legal action to 
compel the acceptance of the offer. 
The Senate on Oct. 10 by a vote of 
47 to 37 passed the Borah bill, giving 
to vessels in the American coastwise 
trade the right of free passage 
through the Panama Canal. Five 
hours of debate preceded the final 
vote. Party lines were broken, with 
thirty-five Republicans and twelve 
Democrats voting for the bill and 
twenty Democrats and seventeen Re- 
publicans voting against it. Senator 
Lodge, the Republican floor leader, 
fought the bill, while Senator Under- 
wood, the Democratic leader and Mr. 
Lodge’s colleague on the delegation to 
the conference for the limitation of 
armaments, supported it. 


Senator Lodge told his colleagues 
that, in his opinion, the enactment of 
the Borah bill, in view of thé ap- 
proaching arms parley, was neither 
wise nor sound policy. America, he 
said, had the “ legal right” to grant 
free passage to its vessels, but even 
the assertion of a legal right was un- 
wise when it exposed the country to 
an “implication of bad faith.” The 
defense of the bill was led by Senators 
Borah and Reed, who contended that 
the purposes sought were largely do- 
mestic in character, and for that rea- 
son should not be of great concern to 
other nations. 


RAILROAD INCOME HIGHER 


Estimates prepared for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under 
date of Oct. 1, indicated that the Class 
1 carriers of the United States earned 
a net operating income during Au- 
gust of at least $90,000,000. Reports 
had been received from 178 of the 
203 railroads, and these showed a 
total net operating income of $85,653,- 
000. The net operating income in 
July, 1921, as shown by revised fig- 
ures, was $69,298,521. The net oper- 
ating income for August marked the 
best showing that the railroads had 
made for more than a year. 
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EXCLUDING SURPLUS ALIENS 


In a decision of great interest to 
shipping companies and aliens in all 
parts of the world, Federal Judge 
Julian W. Mack on Sept. 8 ruled that 
not only had the immigration authori- 
ties the right to detain aliens arriving 
after the monthly quotas from their 
countries have been exhausted, but 
also had the right to exclude them. 
Judge Mack further held that the 
Government had the right to divide 
the annual quota into twelve monthly 
parts. 

The case was a test proceeding 
brought on behalf of George Philipa- 
copulos, a Greek immigrant who ar- 
rived in this country Aug. 20, and who 
was excluded on the ground that be- 
fore his coming the monthly percent- 
age quota of immigrants had been 
exhausted by prior arrivals from 
Greece. The decision covered the 
cases of other aliens of various nation- 
alities held under similar conditions at 
Ellis Island. 

The United States Supreme Court 
on Oct. 10 held that undesirable im- 
migrants might be deported, even 
though they had been in this country 
for several years. The case was an 
appeal from the decision of the United 
States District and Circuit Courts at 
New York, which held that the Sec- 
retary of Labor could deport a certain 
Salvatore Lauria at any time. De- 
portation was based on crimes that 
Lauria was alleged to have committed 
in Italy. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Efforts to enforce national prohibi- 
tion cost the country $6,250,095.43 for 
the last fiscal year, according to a 
statement given out Oct. 11 at prohi- 
bition headquarters in New York 
City. The figures were compiled from 
the records in Washington. The tota! 
was offset, it was explained, by as- 
sessments, involving civil penalties, 
special taxes, &c., of $53,296,998.87, 
of which $2,152,387.45 was collected. 
In addition, the appraised value of 
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property seized was $10,906,687.53. 
Court fines, which are being compiled, 
will, it was stated, run into several 
million dollars. The chief items of 
expense in enforcing the prohibition 
law have been salaries, totaling $3,- 
501,209.61, and traveling costs, $1,- 
396,443.51. 

During the year a total of 29,114 
criminal cases involving violations of 
the prohibition law were commenced, 
16,610 offenders pleaded guilty, 17,- 
962 were convicted and 765 were ac- 
quitted. It is evident that the per- 
centage of convictions was much 
higher outside of New York City, 
where only a few have been convicted. 
At the end of the fiscal year there 
were pending 10,365 cases involving 
prohibition law violations. 

Cases made during the year involv- 
ing assessments numbered 39,066, and 
the amounts assessed were as fol- 
lows: Double taxes, Section 35, Pro- 
hibition act, $28,399,133.10; addi- 
tional penalties, $17,943,875.90; $1,- 
000 special tax, Section 1,001, Reve- 
nue act, $375,872.80; taxes on spirits, 
wines, &c., $6,578,117.07; total, $53,- 
296,998.87. Property seizures total 
$10,906,687.53 in value. <A total of 
413,987 gallons of distilled spirits 
were seized and 428,303 gallons of 
wine, cider and pomace. 


HousE MEMBERSHIP 


The House of Representatives on 
Oct. 14 recorded its opposition to any 
increase in its membership, recommit- 
ting to the Census Committee by a 
vote of 146 to 142 the Siegel bill to 
increase the membership from 435 to 
460 members. The vote was taken on 
a motion to recommit, offered by Rep- 
resentative Fairfield of Indiana. after 
nine hours of debate and wrangling 
about Parliamentary procedure. Op- 
ponents of the bill contended that the 
House already was an unwieldy body, 
and that it would function less effi- 
ciently with an increased member- 
ship. Party lines were disregarded in 
the final vote. 
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FEDERAL EXPENSE RESTRICTED 


Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, stated on Oct. 14 that the Fed- 
eral expenditures for the current 
fiscal year would be kept within the 
agreed limit of $4,034,000,000, and 
denied reports that additional defi- 
ciency appropriations of $370,000,000 
would be asked for. The original pro- 
gram made allowance for estimated 
deficiency appropriations which “ it 
was realized would be necessary in 
connection with certain Government 
activities,’ Mr. Mellon explained. 
These included particularly the settle- 
ment with the railroads growing out 
of Federal control and vocational 
training for former service men, but 
Mr. Mellon added that his information 
indicated that the revenue require- 
ments of the Government still would 
be amply provided for in the $4,034,- 
000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


The first session of the conference 
called by President Harding to help 
solve the nation’s unemployment 
problem was held in Washington on 
Sept. 26. President Harding made a 
brief address and turned the direction 
of the proceedings over to Secretary 
Hoover. The President expressed the 
conviction that the nation’s economic 
structure was sound and capable of 
weathering the period of reaction fol- 
lowing the World War. He also said 
that there must be no program of 
paternalism or charity adopted which 
“seeks either palliation or tonic from 
the public treasury.” 

On Sept. 30 an emergency program 
was recommended for the immediate 
relief of the workers of the United 
States, estimated to be between 3,- 
500,000 and 5,500,000. The more im- 
portant recommendations were as fol- 
lows: 

Private houses, hotels, offices &c., can 
contribute to the situation by doing their 
repairs, cleaning and alterations during the 
Winter instead of waiting until Spring, 
when employment will be more plentiful. 


Public construction is better than relief. 
The municipalities should expand their 


school, street, sewerage, repair work, and 
public building to the fullest possible vol- 
ume compatible with the existing circum- 
stances. That existing circumstances are 
favorable is indicated by the fact that over 
$700,000,000 of municipal bonds, the largest 
amount in history, have been sold in 1921. 
Of these, $106,000,000 were sold by 333 mu- 
nicipalities in August. Municipalities should 
give short-time employment the same as 
other employers. 

The Governor should unite all State 
agencies for support of the Mayors and, 
as the superior officer, should insist upon 
the responsibility of city officials; should 
do everything compatible with circum- 
stances in expedition of construction of 
roads, State buildings, &c. 

The Federal authorities, including the 
Federal Reserve Banks, should expedite the 
construction of public buildings and public 
works covered by existing appropriations. 

A Congressional appropriation for roads, 
together with State appropriations amount- 
ing to many tens of millions of dollars al- 
ready made in expectation of and depend- 
ence on Federal aid, would make available 
a large amount of employment. The con- 
ference, under existing circumstances, not- 
withstanding various opinions as to’ the 
character of the legislation and the neces- 
sity for economy, recommends Congres- 
sional action at the present session in order 
that work may go forward. 

The greatest area for immediate relief of 
unemployment is in the construction indus- 
try, which has been artificially restricted 
during and since the war. We are short 
more than a million homes; all kinds of 
building and construction are far behind 
national necessity. The Senate Committee 
on Reconstruction and Production, in March 
of this year, estimated the total construc- 
tion shortage in the country at between ten 
and twenty billion dollars. Considering all 
branches of the construction industries, 
more than two million people could be em- 
ployed if construction were resumed. 


These recommendations were for 
the iminediate emergency, but on Oct. 
11 a program was put forward for 
permanent recovery from present con- 
ditions. The satient features of this 
program were the following: 

1. Readjustment of railways rates to a 
fairer basis of the relative value of com- 
modities, with special consideration of the 
rates on primary commodities, at the same 
time safeguarding the financial stability of 
the railways. 

2. Speedy completion of the tax bill, with 
its contemplated reduction of taxes, in order 
that business now held back pending def- 
inite determination may proceed. 

3. Definite settlement of tariff legisla- 
tion in order that business may determine 
its future conduct and policies. 
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4. Settlement of the financial relation- 
ships between the Government and the rail- 
ways, having in mind the immediate neces- 
sity for increased maintenance and better- 
ments, making effective increased railway 
employment and stimulation of general em- 
ployment in order that the railways may be 
prepared for enlarged business as it comes. 

5. Limitation of world armament and 
consequent increase of tranquillity and fur- 
ther decreases of the tax burden not only 
of the United States but of other countries. 

6. Steps looking to the minimizing of 
fluctuation in exchange, because recovery 
from the great slump in exports (due to 
the economic situation in Europe) cannot 
make substantial progress so long as ex- 
travagant daily fluctuations continue in 
foreign exchange, for no merchant can de- 
termine the delivery cost of any interna- 
tional shipment. 

7. Definite programs of action that will 
lead to elimination of waste and more reg- 
ular employment in seasonal and intermit- 
tent industries, notably in the coal industry, 
in order that the decline upon capital may 
be lessened and the annual income of work- 
ers may be increased. 

8. In the field of all the different indus- 
tries and occupations the rapidity of recov- 
ery will depend greatly upon the speed of 
proportionate adjustment of the inequalities 
in deflation. A table is attached hereto, 
drawn from various sources, showing the 
percentage of present levels above or below 
the levels of the same commodities and 
services of the pre-war period. It will be 
observed that agriculture has reached an 
unauly low plane, while transportation, coal 
and some branches of the construction in- 
dustries are of the highest. It will also be 
observed that there is an entire dispropor- 
tion between the price of the primary com- 
modities and the ultimate retail price. 
These disproportionate increases in the 
progressive stages of distribution are due 
to increased costs of transportation, en- 
larged profits, interest, taxes, labor and 
other charges. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVED 


A slight improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation, a prediction that 
“the industrial pendulum is defi- 
nitely on the upward trend,” and a re- 
port of “ marked increase of indus- 
trial optimism from every section of 
the country ” were features of the re- 
port of the United States Employment 
Service made public Oct. 6. Liquida- 
tion in the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, due principally to the change of 
season, was given as one of the causes 
of the more hopeful conditions. The 


report was based on statistics col- 
lected from the payrolls of 1,428 firms 
in sixty-five principal industrial cen- 
tres, each of which usually employs 
more than 500 workers. On Sept. 30 
these firms had 18,050 more em- 
ployes on their payrolls than they car- 
ried on Aug. 31, an increase of 1.2 
per cent. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion on Oct. 11 led the way in an en- 
deavor to alleviate the unemployment 
situation by voting the expenditure of 
$10,000,000 in the extension of its 
manufacturing plants. This was done 
with the understanding that exten- 
sions be made where the services of 
their own employes who are now idle 
could be utilized and where costs 
would be fair. 


PRAYER FOR UNKNOWN DEAD 


The American people were called 
upon by President Harding, in a proc- 
lamation issued Sept. 30, to offer two 
minutes’ silent prayer at noon on 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11, when the 
body of an unknown American soldier 
killed in France will be laid to rest in 
Arlington National Cemetery. “ All 
devout and patriotic citizens ’’ were 
called upon to pause for two minutes 
—from 12 o’clock noon to two min- 
utes past 12—“ for a period of silent 
prayer of thanks to the Giver of al! 
good for these valuable and vaolorous 
lives, and of supplication for His di- 
vine mercy and for His blessings upon 
our beloved country.” 


EIGHT MINISTERS NAMED 


President Harding on Oct. 4 made 
eight diplomatic appointments to 
European and Latin-American coun- 
tries. Lewis Einstein of New York, 
former Minister to Costa Rica, was 
named as new Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, succeeding Richard Crane 3d. 
Mr. Einstein is a Columbia University 
man and has been prominent as a dip- 
lomat, author and editor. The other 
appointments announced were Ed- 
ward E. Brodie of Oregon, to be Min- 
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ister to Siam; Charles L. Kagey of 
Kansas, to be Minister to Finland; 
Roy Davis of Missouri, to be Minister 
to Guatemala; Charles S. Wilson of 
Maine, to be Minister to Bulgaria; Dr. 
John Glover South of Kentucky, to be 
Minister to Panama; John E. Ramer 
of Colorado, to be Minister to Nica- 
ragua, and Willis C. Cook of South 
Dakota, to be Minister to Venezuela 

Mr. Brodie is a newspaper publisher 
and President of the National Edi- 
torial Association. Mr. Kagey was 
born in Virginia and now is a lawyer 
of Kansas. He was formerly a Dis- 
trict Judge and President of the 
Kansas Bar Association. Mr. Davis 
is prominently associated with educa- 
tional, politica! and business affairs 
of Missouri. Mr. Wilson is a graduate 
of Harvard, has acted as Charge 
d’Afaires of the legation at Sofia since 
1918, and has been connected with the 
Diplomatic Service as a Secretary of 
Embassy or Legation since 1901, 
serving in Greece, Cuba, Argentina, 
Italy, Russia and Rome. Dr. South 
was formerly President of the Ken- 
tucky Board of Health, and is now 
President of the Kentucky Medical 
Association. Mr. Ramer. was former 
Secretary of State of Colorado. Mr. 
Cook is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School, a former 
County Judge and a former State 
Senator. He is President of the South 
Dakota branch of the League to En- 
force Peace, and until Dec. 1, 1920, 
was owner and publish erof The Sioux 
Falls Daily Press. 


The President also nominated J. 
Morton Howell of Dayton to be Dip- 
lomatic Agent and Consul General at 
Cairo. Mr. Howell is the founder of 
the Dayton Board of Health and the 
American Child Hygiene Association. 


DEATH OF SENATOR KNox 


Senator Philander C. Knox of 
Pennsylvania died suddenly in Wash- 
ington of apoplexy, Oct. 12. He was 
68 years old. For the last two dec- 
ades Senator Knox had been a prom- 
nent figure in public life. He first 
came into national affairs when in 
1901 President McKinley appointed 
him Attorney General. He retained 
that office under President Roosvelt 
until 1904, when he resigned to ac- 
cept an appointment as United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Quay. He be- 
came Secretary of State in President 
Taft’s Cabinet, and initiated an active 
policy of aiding the extension of 
American trade with foreign coun- 
tries. He took a prominent part in 
the fight in the Senate against the 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty, 
and was the author of a resolution 
adopted by the Senate in May, 1920, 
declaring peace with Germany. This 
was vetoed by President Wilson. but 
later formed the basis of the separate 
peace treaty between Germany and 
the United States. His home was in 
Pittsburgh, where he had an exten- 
sive law practice. 


BELGIAN EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIP 


INETEEN Belgian students, winners 

of the Belgian Exchange fellowships 
established at the suggestion of Herbert 
Hoover by the Commission of Relief in 
Belgium as a Belgian Educational Founda- 
tion, reached New York Sept. 12, 1921. Six 
Belgian scholars of the same foundation 
already had been enrolled in American uni- 
versities. The nineteen newcomers were 
distributed as prearranged. Twenty-five 
American students, under this exchange ar- 


rangement, are now at work in Belgian 
universities on fellowships provided by the 
corresponding Belgian organization, the 
Fondation Universitaire. The two parallel 
foundations were established after the 
armistice, when the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium was liquidated and Mr. Hoover 
suggested the exchange of students. Both 
organizations are supported by the income 
of surplus funds of the Commission for 
Relief and the Comité Nationale. 








THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 


By SIDNEY C. GRAVES 


Former Major and assistant to Chief of Staff of American Expeditionary Force in Siberia 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Can the United States, or the rest of the 
world, if animated by a sincere desire to 
further the cause of international peace, 
afford to neglect Russia in the coming con- 
ference? Can there be any conclusive set- 
tlement of Far Eastern affairs if the terri- 
torial integrity of the Russian Empire is to 
remain but a mockery and the inherent 
right of the Russian people to the benefit 
of their natural resources be continually 
violated? The question has no reference to 
the character of the Soviet Government or 
to the present impotency of the nation. 

How short-sighted indeed is the opinion 
that Siberia affords a natural field for 
Japanese colonization and _ exploitation! 
How readily accepted seem the Japanese 
contentions that her efforts in these mari- 
time provinces are of a temporary nature, 
to be discontinued in the event of the estab- 
lishment of a stable government, and, cal- 
culated as a protective measure, preventing 
the spread of Bolshevism near enough to 
constitute a menace to the Japanese Empire. 
We have the evidence of her actions toward 
every government set up to the contrary, 
and, in view of her imperialistic infringe- 
ments on China and Manchuria, it is hard 
to credit any unselfish motives in the vast 
expenditure to which she has been forced 
in Siberia. 

Articles which have appeared in CURRENT 
History, giving concrete facts which expose 
the policy of Japan, have occasioned no 
effort at refutation and are a welcome di- 
version from the exponents of the purely 
opinion theory of Charles H. Sherrill. His 
idea that Siberia is a natural field for 
Japanese control originated while he was a 
guest in Japan, and was avidly seized upon 
by the Japanese, translated and distributed 
broadly as voicing American sentiment. 

From Siberia information has been re- 
ceived that Japan is still dispatching her 
troops northward along the Chinese East- 
ern and Trans-Siberian Railways and the 
protests of the new republic established at 
Chita, requesting an evacuation of Russian 
territory or a declaration of intention to 
evacuate, evoke no reply despite the com- 
ing conference to settle the questions of the 





Far East. The complete accord which ex- 
isted, during the period of joint allied in- 
tervention, between British and Japanese 
representatives in Siberia is still in evi- 
dence; from the influx of English capital 
for development of the mineral resources, 
and from the seizure of the fishery rights 
by Japanese interests, it appears that the 
spoliation of Asiatic Russia is by agree- 
ment to go on apace. The United States 
is concerned with a sincere desire to arrive 
at a solution of points of difficulty in the 
Orient, but it is interesting to consider of 
what value an open door in Asia will be to 
the United States if transportation facilities 
remain in Japanese hands to exact toll from 
her competitors. 

Russians of all parties derive little satis- 
faction from the declaration of Secretary 
Hughes that the rights of their country will 
be safeguarded, but that no representation 
from the Soviet or Chita Government will 
be entertained. The lessons of the Peace 
Conference are fresh in their minds; there 
they witnessed a partial dismemberment of 
the old empire in a desire on the part of 
Europe to create a series of small States as 
a buffer against Bolishevism, without regard 
to a future regenerated and rehabilitated 
nation. Of more recent moment have been 
the various futile counter-Soviet adven- 
tures; Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, &c., as 
participants in which the unselfishness of 
some of the Allies at least may be doubted 
and as a result of one of which Russia’s 
eastern seaboard is still overrun by troops 
of a foreign power or by its mercenaries. 

However, present information from 
Washington indicates that the faith which 
has always been placed in the American 
people by Russia will be justified to the ex- 
tent that the future of Siberia is an im- 
portant factor in the scope of the confer- 
ence as contemplated by Mr. Hughes. It 
remains to be seen whether or not the ques- 
tion will be met by insincerity and evasion 
on the part of interested powers, but the 
continued aggressive actions of the Jap- 
anese toward the Chita Government can 
certainly not be construed as pointing to 
an early evacuatior or to an abandonment 
of the advantages which have been seized. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS 
TROUBLES ~ 


By HENRY C. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 


Causes and remedies of the widespread agricultural depression 
in the United States—Farm products bring less than pre-war 
prices, while nearly everything which the farmer must buy costs 
twice as much as before the war—A readjustment necessary 


DOUBT whether the people of the 
East realize just what has hap- 
pened to the farmers of the pro- 
ducing sections. Take the grain and 
live-stock country of the Central 
West, for example; I speak of 
this region because it is the one 
with which I am most familiar, 
and also because it gives us our 
great surplus crops. We have the 
finest rural civilization, taken as 
a whole, the world has ever seen; our 
farmers average very high in intelli- 
gence; they produce more per man 
than almost any other farmers in the 
world; they have adopted the most 
advanced system of farming. Not- 
withstanding all this, they are now 
in a most trying period and are suf- 
fering severe financial losses. 
People who are not familiar with 
agriculture find it hard to understand 
the situation. They refuse to believe 
that the depression is as serious as it 
really is. They point to the high 
value of our land, to the high prices 
at which farm products have been 
selling prior to this heavy drop, to 
the large number of automobiles 
owned by farmers, to the apparent 
wealth and comfort on every side; 
and they refuse to take seriously 
what the farmers say concerning 
their troubles. 


There are two causes for this wide- 
spread agricultural depression. One 


is the high cost of production. If we 
include all the factors which properly 
enter into the cost of production, we 
find, for example, that last year the 
cost of producing a bushel of corn in 
Iowa, the greatest corn State, was 
more than 90 cents: This includes 
the land cost, the labor cost, and 
everything else which ought to be 
included. 

Many people say, “ You are figur- 
ing the land on an inflated price. 
You should not do that. The farmer 
did not pay that price for the land. 
He wants dividends on water.” 

It is true that the land charge is 
considered on the basis of its value 
a year ago, but it is also true that the 
advance in land prices was not nearly 
as great as many people suppose. 
They hear of occasional sales at $400 
or $500 an acre, and assume that that 
represents the average. Nothing of 
the sort. The average advance in the 
value of our rich corn-belt land was 
only about 80 per cent. above pre-war 
values. It must be remembered also 
that in the principal corn States over 
half the land is farmed by tenants, 
and these tenants mostly had to pay 
rent on the basis of the advanced land 
values. It is true, further, that if 
we omit the land charge altogether, 
the price which the farmer can get 
for a bushel of corn is still consider- 
ably below what it cost him to pro- 
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duce it. The largest item of cost in 
corn production is not land, but labor. 

The man who has been farming his 
own land and who has saved his 
money has prospered. The five years 
prior to 1920 were profitable years, 
especially to the grain farmer. If he 
exercised ordinary intelligence, he 
made more money than he ever be- 
fore made at farming. ‘Those years 
were not so profitable to thelive-stock 
farmer. The man who grew his own 
live stock and grain, and fed his grain 
to the live stock, on the whole, made 
money, although not as much as if 
he had sold the grain instead of feed- 
ing it. The man who bought the live 
stock and bought the grain, and fed 
the grain to the live stock, on the aver- 
age, lost money. When hogs were 
selling at $20 per hundredweight. 
everybody seemed to think the hog 
feeder was growing rich, but most of 


the time when hogs were selling at. 


those high figures, the men who had 
to buy the grain to feed the hogs lost 
money. 


Low PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The second cause of the farmer’s 
trouble is this: Prices of farm prod- 
ucts have dropped out of all propor- 
tion to the prices of other things, 
as well as out of all proportion to the 
cost of production. For example, the 
price of corn today on the Iowa farm 
is about 20 per cent. below the normal 
price of corn before the war ;the price 
of oats on the Iowa farm is about 21 
per cent. below pre-war normal; the 
price of fat cattle and of hogs is from 
20 to 25 per cent. above the pre-war 
normal, if we take Chicago prices, 
but on the farm the prices of both 
cattle and hogs are down to pre-war 
normal. 

Now note the prices of some of the 
things the farmer must buy: Wages 
of farm hands are about 100 per cent. 
above the pre-war normal; railroad 
rates are from 70 to 90 per cent. 
above pre-war normal; such basic 
commodities as pig iron, coke, petro- 
leum, lumber, Portland cement, are 


far above the pre-war normal—from 
100 to 150, and in some cases, 200 per 
cent. above the pre-war normal. 
Factory wages and railroad wages 
are both more than 100 per cent. 
above the pre-war normal. 

In other words, while the farmer is 
selling the things he produces at 
prices no higher, and, for great sur- 
plus crops, lower than the pre-war 
normal, he must buy practically 
everything he needs at prices from 
50 to 150 per cent. above the pre-war 
normal. - The severe agricultural de- 
pression is inevitable as long as such 
a condition exists, and this depression 
will certainly be communicated to in- 
dustry and business generally. 

While I have spoken particularly 
of the corn belt States, the farmers © 
throughout the nation, and especially 
those in the South and West, are ex- 
periencing exactly the same trouble. 
The cotton farmers of the South, the 
rice farmers, the cattle and sheep 
growers of the Far West, the fruit 
growers, all are passing through this 
same valley of discouragement and 
financial stress. 

This is a situation which should 
challenge the very best thought of the 
entire nation. If it continues, the 
trouble will be communicated to 
every one. We are brothers one of 
another. Anything which hurts the 
farmer will very soon be communi- 
cated to all our citizens. The farmers 
represent probably 35 to 40 per cent. 
of the population. Anything which 
seriously affects their buying power 
will bring trouble to the people who 
— or dea! in the things the farmer 

uys. 


PROBLEM OF SURPLUS F0oD 


It is a terrible indictment to our 


“modern civilization. that this great 


country should be in a state of what 
might almost be called economic 
chaos because of our great surplus 
food supply, while across the seas, in 
both directions, almost half the world 
is suffering for want of food. If our 
statesmen had given more thought to 
getting the world back on a sound 
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economic basis, and perhaps had 
spent less time on idealistic schemes 
and theories, they would have ren- 
dered a greater contribution to the 
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HENRY C. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture, formerly an Iowa editor and 


a practical farmer 


peace and happiness of the people of 
the earth. 


Surely the duty of the Department 
of Agriculture is evident. We should 
do everything possible to find an out- 
let for this great food surplus. We 
should search for ways to produce 
more cheaply. Our scientific men 
should try to find new uses for our 
surplus crops. We should develop 
more efficient marketing systems and 
bring the producer and consumer 
closer together. It is a time for every 
man who can help to take hold. 








Every good citizen, no matter in what 
business he may be engaged, should 
do what he can to help the farmers 
through this period of depression, not 
only for their sake, but 
also for the sake of 
helping himseif. 

We cannot hope to 
regain normal condi- 
tions until we reach a 
price level which will be 
fair to all our people 
and to all products. 
Farm products must 
come up in price, and 
other products must go 
down, until the normal 
relation between them 
has been restored. This 
talk of bringing prices, 
whether farm prices or 
other prices, back to 
the pre-war normal is 
wrong. We _ incurred 
a heavy national debt on 
the inflated prices. If 
now we force the prices 
back to the pre-war 
normal it will be equiva- 
lent to just about doub- 
ling that debt. We can 
pay off our debts much 
more easily if we main- 
tain a price level near 
to that at which the 
debts were incurred. 
Of course, the higher 
prices which prevailed 
during the war can- 
not continue, but if we 
should try to bring 


about a level, say 70 ver cent. above 


the pre-war normal, everybody would 
be better off. 

We shall get through this period. 
The nation is not going bankrupt. 
The farmers are not going bankrupt. 
Gradually farm prices will he breught 
into fair relation with other prices. 
But there is another thing in the leng 
run—a more important phase ot ovr 
agricultural problem—which we have 
been slow in considering. Let me 
sketch briefly the development-of our 
agriculture. 
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The farmers of the United States 
during the past seventy years have, 
on the average, produced and sold 
grains and live stock at less than the 
cost of production, if we take into 
consideration all the factors which 
properly enter into production costs. 
What I mean is, that if the farmer 
should draw up, on the basis of a 
system of sound business economy, a 
cost-total inclusive of a fair interest 
on the capital invested, both in his 
farm and his farm equipment, and in- 
clusive of a fair wage for the actual 
labor expended on the farm; and if 
he should then compare this with the 
intake from marketing his crops, he 
would find that he had not received 
for them enough to cover his actual 
costs. We omit here the value of the 
fertility of his soil, which is in effect 
a portion of his capital, and which he 
has marketed in his crops; but we 
simply throw it in for good measure. 
I know that many people are inclined 
to question such a statement as to 
the farmer’s losses. They think of 
individual farmers who have become 
well-to-do; but I am speaking of the 
average farmer, the farmers as a 
mass, and the statement I have just 
made is absolutely true and has been 
corroborated by every scientific in- 
vestigation made. 

The farmers have been able and 
willing to sell their crops at less than 
the actual cost of production because, 
first, they have been willing to accept 
the value of the farm as a home—a 
good place in which to raise their 


children—as a part of the substantia! 


reward for their work; and, second, 
because as our population has in- 
creased there has been a steady in- 
crease in the value of farm land. In 
times past, therefore, the young 
farmer who could get enough ahead 
to make a very small payment on.a 
piece of land—enough to give him a 
foothold—and who had a lot of hard 
work in him, and who had a good wife, 
as most of them have, was able, by 
living very economically, denying 
himself and his wife the luxuries and 
many of the comforts of life, to hang 





on, paying out on the farm, and 
finally seeing it growing into a val- 
uable piece of property. 


DRIFT TOWARD THE CITIES 


During all this period we have been 
a great surplus food producing 
nation. We have grown more food 
than our own people could consume. 
As a result, we have had to compete 
with the farmers of the world in the 
great consuming markets, and take 
prices fixed by that competition. 
Another result of this great surplus 
of food was to stimulate our indus- 
trial development and to build up our 
commercial enterprises of all kinds, 

The steady increase in the value of 
our land and the relatively low prices 
for farm products have caused a con- 
stant drift of young farmers to the 
towns and cities, where they thought 
they could get better pay for their 
labor and find better opportunities to 
advance themselves in a material way. 
In some of our heaviest producing 
States there are not as many people 
on the farms today as there were 
thirty or forty years ago. This move- 
ment from the farm to the city has 
been a perfectly natural movement, 
and fully justified by conditions. It 
wiil continue as long as thecities offer 
greater financial rewards, greater 
opportunities for advancement, more 
comfortable living conditions, and 
better social, educational and religious 
privileges. It is the inevitable result 
of present economic conditions, and 
no amount of talk extolling the beauty 
of farm life can stop it. 

Nor has this relative decline in the 
producing population been a very 
serious matter up to the present time. 
Certainly it has not been serious from 
the farmers’ viewpoint. We have 
made great advances in methods of 
production. The development of 
labor-saving machinery has enabled 
us to increase our production per man. 
Notwithstanding our increase in total 
population and the decrease in farm 
population, we have, until very re- 
cently, steadily increased food produc- 
tion per thousand of total population. 
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This increase has come both from 
the use of labor-saving machinery 
and from bringing into cultivation 
new areas of fertile land. We cannot 
keep up this pace in the future. Con- 
sumption has almost overtaken pro- 
duction under normal .world condi- 
tions. 

Most of our fertile land which can 
be farmed profitably has been taken 
up. We still have large areas of 
swamp land, dry land and cut-over 
land, but these cannot be profitably 
reclaimed and farmed unless we can 
depend upon higher relative prices for 
farm products than those which pre- 
vailed before the war. So, also, we 
can greatly increase the productive 
power of a large area of the land in 
surplus-producing States, provided 
we can depend upon prices which will 
cover the increased expense. Under 
our system of farming we have pro- 
duced far more per man than almost 
any other nation, but we have not 
produced nearly as much per acre as 
the nations of Europe. Our greatest 
increase of food production in the 
future must come from increasing 
our acre yields, but this, in turn, de- 
pends upon prices which will justify 
the increased cost. 

The farmer is the one man engaged 
in a big business who has had no 
voice in fixing the price of the things 
he produces. He has been compelled 
to take whatever prices he could get. 
His cost of production has not at any 
time been considered in determining 
this price. In times of small crops 
prices have been high. In times of 
large crops prices have been ruin- 
ously low. Very large crops, as a 
rule, give the farmer fewer dollars 
than small crops. Farming seems to 
be one business in which large pro- 
duction is always penalized. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


No doubt, when we get through 
this period of world readjustment, 
there will be a gradual increase in 
the value of farm land, provided our 
national policy is fair to agriculture; 





but this increase will be much slower 
than in times past. The speculative 
value has been taken out of the land. 
The farmer can no longer depend upon 
the increase in the value of his farm 
to make good the losses suffered 
through his farming operations year 
by year. Farmers’ crops must sell 
higher relatively in the future than 
in the past. 

We seem to have been going on the 
theory that the fertility of our soil, 
especially in the great corn and tame 
grass country, is inexhaustible. To 
the nation this is a most dangerous 
theory. We must start in earnest the 
development of an agricultural policy 
which will enable us to feed our peo- 
ple at fair prices and, at the same 
time, to retain the fertility of our 
soil, our greatest national material 
asset. 

The increase in tenancy has 
aroused great concern. Many people 
seem to think that tenancy is in itself 
an evil. Not necessarily so. As land 
advances, tenancy increases. This 
has always been true everywhere, and 
it is not necessarily a bad thing in 
itself. The farmer who has a limited 
working capital can far better afford 
to rent than to own after the land 
has reached a fairly stable value 
based on its productive power. Men 
are willing to invest their money in 
land, and accept a very low rate of 
interest because of the security of the 
investment, but there are evils which 
grow out of the tenancy system 
which must be corrected. 

If we are to make this a self-sus- 
taining nation agriculturally, as 
President Harding said in one of his 
speeches, there is no time to be lost 
in studying these great problems. It 
is not a question of production alone, 
it is a question of the farmer’s ability 
to sell what he produces at a price 
which will justify him in continuing 
to produce. We are the best pro- 
ducers in the world, but our sales sys- 
tem is very bad indeed. We must 
study everything which influences 
both production and price. We must 
look into the matter of competition 
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from farmers of foreign lands where 
the standards of living are very much 
below those which we demand for our 
people. We must look into world con- 
ditions both of supply and of demand; 
we must produce more intelligently 
and adjust our various crops to the 
probable needs. We must also look 
into the administration of our credit 
machinery. Those who control the 
finances of the country and who have 
it in their power to influence, either 
directly or indirectly, the extension 
of credit, can exercise a large amount 
of control over the prices of farm 
products. The same thing is true of 


the administration of our transporta- 
Through the simple 


tion systems. 
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device of regulating the flow of cars, 
the prices of farm products can be 
sent up or down at the will of those 
who exercise such control. We had 
some costly experiences along this 
line during the war. 

Our prosperity as a nation depends 
upon the prosperity of our farmers. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
shaping its activities with that 
thought always in view. We have 
here a magnificent body of men and 
a splendid organization. We are 
going to try to use the scientific 
knowledge of these men wherever it 
can best be used to promote the agri- 
culture of the nation. 


THE BRITISH DEAD IN FRANCE 


HE world knows in general that thon- 
sands on thousands of British soldiers 
fell on French or Belgian soil during the 
great war, but few realize the gigai:tic 
task which the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission has been facing for the last two 
years. The number 
charge in France totals 3,280. Nearly 1,200 
of them have been decorated with old Eng- 
lish garden flowers. Traveling gardeners— 
mainly war veterans—journey from ceme- 
tery to cemetery on motor lorries, mowing 
the grass, planting and watering flowers, 
and giving loving care to the last resting 
places of their dead comrades. 

The French and Be‘gian people reverence 
these British dead. On pleasant Sundays 
and holidays the French come to walk by 
the smooth green lawns between the bright 
flower borders of the cemeteries in the Ar- 
ras district, where 600 cemeteries send 
forth the white gleam cf their rows of 
monuments. All these “ God’s Acres” are 
rectangular in shape. At one side stands the 
Stone of Remembrance, a great altarlike 
slab of white limestone, on which are cut the 
words: “ Their name liveth for evermore.” 
Facing it rises the tall Cross of Sacrifice, 
bearing a great bronze sword where the 
figure of Christ is placed on Catholic cruci- 
fixes. In between lie the graves in serried 
rows, each with its white marble headstone 
bearing the name, the regiment and the 
date of death. 


of cemeteries in its - 


A typical cemetery is that at Verlingthun, 
on the cliffs beside Boulogne, within sight 
of the English coast, where 12,000 officers 
and men rest peacefully. One little ceme- 
tery, where seventy New Zealanders who 
fell all together one day in 1918 are buried, 
is the smallest, the most secluded and per- 
haps the most touching of all. There are 
10,000 graves at Tyne Cot Cemetery, on the 
edge of the bloody Ypres salient. Here, 
where men and guns and tanks struggled 
in vain to cross the sea of mud and the 
formidable barbican of barbed wires be- 
tween 1914 and 1918, rich golden grain 
grows against the rusted sides of the 
abandoned tanks. The cemeteries which 
stand thick around Ypres, Hooge, Zillebeek, 
Gheluvelt, Boesinghe and the Paschendaele 
Ridge tell the tragic story of the defense of 
Ypres. In the ruined city an inscription in 
Flemish, French and English says: 

The Burgomaster and the City Council of 
Ypres urge you to remember that the ground 
you walk on is hallowed by the sacrifice of 
250,000 British officers and men who were 
killed or wounded in the four terrible years 


of battle endured in the salient of Ypres, and 
whose heroism Belgium can never forget. 


This spirit of veneration and gratitude 
is found everywhere in France and Bel- 
gium. The British dead, sleeping from 
their land afar, are among friends linked 
by an unbreakable tie. 





WHY THE FILIPINOS DESIRE 
INDEPENDENCE 


By MANUEL L. QUEZON 
President of the Philippine Senate and leader of the independence movement 


A clear and vigorous statement of reasons why the people of the 
Philippine Islands believe they should now be allowed to run their 
own Government—Gratitude to the United States combined with 
American ideals of liberty--No fear of Japanese aggression 


F anything in the long struggle of 
mankind toward democracy and 
liberty is worth while; if Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, Hofer, Arnold Winkel- 
ried, Patrick Henry, James Otis and 
Nathan Hale are still potent names 
in the world’s admiration and re- 
gard, the movement for the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands is 
worth the most serious attention of 
all men everywhere not moribund in 
their sympathies with human aspira- 
tions, and particularly worth while to 
the American Government. 

I am asked to write for CURRENT 
HIstTory an article on this movement, 
and I accept the invitation with more 
than usual pleasure because on this 
visit to America I have been deeply 
gratified to find a greater readiness 
to recognize that the cause of the 
Filipinos is no less eternally just than 
was the cause of every other people 
struggling out of national submersion 
into national individuality. 

The best way to make clear the 
scope, nature and aims of the inde- 
pendence movement in the Philippine 
Islands is to take up, one by one, the 
questions most commonly put to me 
as I travel about the United States: 

1. What is the desire for Philippine 
independence based upon? 

It is based upon the same instinct 
and passion for national existence 
and national expression that has ani- 
mated every virile people in the 
world’s history. The people of the 
Philippine Islands feel that they are 


a separate nation, that they have the 
individual destiny that pertains, of 
right, to a homogeneous people dwell- 
ing within a defined area, having a 
common origin and a common vital 
philosophy. It is based upon exactly 
the same instinct for freedom that 
animated the American people from 
1775 until they succeeded in erecting 
the great Republic; on the geograph- 
ical, ethnological and _ institutional 
conditions that historically have jus- 
tified nationality. We feel that if it 
was essentially incongruous for the 
free peoples that from many coun- 
tries had come to settle the Atlantic 
seaboard of America previous to 
1776, to be ruled and dominated by 
an alien people 3,000 miles away, 
of different instincts, institutions and 
aspirations, it is just as incongruous 
for the people of the Philippine 
Islands to be ruled by another coun- 
try of different racial origin and feel- 
ings, 8,000 miles away; and we feel 
this to be essentially and unassailably 
true, no matter how generous, benev- 
olent and well-intended may be the 
policy of that other nation toward us. 

We desire to be free because all in- 
telligent, ambitious, forward-looking 
people have and must have that im- 
pulse if they are to realize and ex- 
press the real principles of their na- 
tional life. 

The movement for independence in 
the Philippine Islands is further 
based upon history. In America the 
fact is almost unknown that this 
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movement is not new, is not of this 
generation, of this century, nor even 
of the century before it. For 150 
years the idea and hope of national 
liberty have been lights to the Fili- 
pinos, like the pillar of cloud and the 
pillar of fire in the desert to the 
children of Israel. However success- 
fully Spain put down the successive 
revolutions that sought to attain 
liberty, the idea and promise of 
liberty were never eradicated from 
the Filipino mind and never wi!l be. 

In the next place—and this seems 
to be largely unknown or obscured 
to the American public—the present 
movement for independence in the 
Philippines is based upon the promise 
of the great American nation, ex- 
pressed. through every President, be- 
ginning with the honored McKinley, 
and reiterated through Governors 
General and Congress. From the out- 
set this prospect has been held forth 
to us, this pledge has been given, and 
after more than twenty vears the 


Filipinos are beginning to feel that° 


longer delay in its fulfillment is foot- 
less, unreasonable and indefensible. 
2. In what way is the protectorate 
of the United States objectionable? 
“ Objectionable ” is not quite a fair 
word to use in regard to our rela- 
tions with the United States. Every 
Filipino understands and acknowl- 
edges the obligations of his country 
to the generous altruism that the 
United States has followed in its 
policy toward these islands. It is not 
that any one in the islands would say. 
or would dream of pretending, that 
the sovereignty of the United States 
over the islands is oppressive, tyran- 
nical, unjust or autocratic. On the 
contrary, the truth is that the people 
of the Philippines, since 1916, have 
been allowed a larger share of self- 
government in the direction of their 
own affairs than has been allowed to 
a dependency of any other nation. It 
is not that we revolt against oppras- 
sion, wrong or repressive force; but 
there is all the time confronting us 
the fact that without nationality we 
are not realizing and shall not realize 
what is plainly our national and eth- 


nological destiny. Every people is 
entitled to determine its own way 
and to secure, if it so wishes, a recog- 
nized place in the great family of 
nations. The fact that there are 10,- 
500,000 people in the Philippine 
Islands and 105,000,000 people in the 
United States cannot possibly affect 
the basic and eternal principle of self- 
determination that is involved at the 
bottom of all this subject. 

We are like, let us say, a young 
married couple starting out in life. 

A mother-in-law is helping to run 
their establishment. She may be a 
perfectly admirable woman, kind, 
generous, affectionate, wise, and the 
best cook on earth, but the young 
household does not want her, ought 
not to have her, and can never 
enjoy the happiness that comes of 
self-effort, self-expression and self- 
control, until the dear old dame has 
withdrawn her hand from the affairs 
of the new home. A block down the 
street, or across the river, the house- 
hold thinks of her with profound af- 
fection and regard, maintains the 
friendliest association and is always 
her warmest friend and champion, 
but it does not want her forever 
stirring the pot and dominating the 
bill of fare. 

This is not only natural but in- 
evitable. There never has been a 
case in history where a normal peo- 
ple were willing to bargain inde- 
pendence and self-expression for be- 
nevolence, no matter how kind, liberal 
and sincere. 

This, I think, exactly expresses the 
situation in the Philippines. Effort 
is made to cause it to appear that 
because we desire our own country 
for ourselves we are ungrateful to 
the United States. This is most un- 
fair and untrue. We do not forget 
and can never forget the kindness we 
have had at American hands. Itisa 
tie that we shall hope always to feel, 
binding us in bonds of affectionate 
friendship to our nationai foster 
mother. But I may be pardoned if I 
suggest that one of the elements of 
continued friendship and good-will 
between two men or two peoples is 
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the observance of good faith and the 
fulfillment of promises. 

The Filipinos today “love and ad- 
mire the United States because they 
feel that it alone, among the great 
nations of the world, scorns the ex- 
ploitation of the weak. It is the only 
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country that has refused to grab ter- 
ritory from reluctant inhabitants or 
play the international bully, pirate 
and land thief. It has an unsmirched 
record of promises kept and ideals 
maintained. We base our appeal for 
independence upon that record and 
we are confident that we shall not be 
disanpointed. 

3. In the event of independence, 
would the Filipinos feel in the least 
afraid that Japan would seek to domi- 
nate them? 

No. There is no person well in- 
formed of the exact economic situa- 








tion in the Orient who entertains any 
such fear or belief. There is no more 
danger that in the case of Philippine 
independence Japan would seize the 
islands than there is that she would 
descend upon the islands of Italy or 
of France. The notion that Japan is a 
demon only waiting for the United 
States to withdraw that she may 
spring upon the defenseless Philip- 
pines and devour them is groundless. 
The fact is that Japan is governed 
by her economic needs and not by 
mere desire for territory. The Philip- 
pine Islands could supply none of her 
economic needs. She must seek that 
supply in other quarters. This ought 
to be sufficient to relieve the sensi- 
tive and timorous mind of the shadow 
of the Japanese bugaboo, even if it 
were true that Japan alone of all the 
nations in the world was entirely 
without a code of morals or a sense 
of decency. As a matter of fact, 
Japan is no less amenable to the court 
of the world’s opinion than any other 
country, and no more likely to incur 
the world’s damnation. 

4. Would the Filipinos be able to 
organize a stable Government? 

The history of the last five years 
in the Philippine Islands proves con- 
clusively that they would. In those 
years they have, in fact, organized 
such a Government and operated it 
with conspicuous success. Of its sta- 
bility there is not room for the slight- 
est question. It is a Government in 
which law and order are observed, in 
which life and property are secure, 
in which legislation is intelligently 
conceived, in which the essential 
functions of government in a civilized 
state of society are in accordance 
with modern social science. Noth- 
ing remains to be done to achieve 
stability of government in the Philip- 
pine Islands. All that is still to be 
accomplished is to achieve inde- 
pendence. 

5. Would it be along republican 
lines? 

Most assuredly. What other lines 
could it be along? Great as is the 
lack of familiarity in America with 
the people and history of the Philip- 
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pine Islands, it can hardly be imag- 
ined in any quarter that these people 
have the slightest notion of ever 
again tolerating any form of outworn 
monarchy. I think that those familiar 
with our story will laugh at the ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, there does 
not exist in the world a people whose 
instincts, impulses and convictions 
are more broadly democratic than the 
Filipinos. <A glance at history will 
easily verify the fact that a form of 
democracy was practiced in the 
Philippine Islands when there was 
hardly a beginning of it in England. 


But even if the earliest antecedents. 


of these people were not strongly im- 
pregnated with democracy, what do 
you imagine has been the effect upon 
them of more than twenty years of 
widespread and even intensive study 
of the history of the United States? 
To the people of the Philippine 
Islands, George Washington, Nathan 
Hale, Israel Putnam, Francis Marion 
and Thomas Jefferson are just as 
great figures as they are to any 
Americans. Washington’s Birthday 
and the Fourth of July are celebrated 
throughout the Philippine Islands 
with at least as much fervor as they 
are anywhere in the United States. 
What has appealed to the Filipino’s 
imagination in the stories of these 
men is their supreme devotion to the 
eternal principle of human liberty; 
and is it conceivable that, after ader- 
ing these heroes and diligently im- 
pressing upon the youthful mind the 
greatness of their services, the same 
people could, by any possibility, de- 
part from that principle? 

On this subject at least all uneasi- 
ness may be allayed. The Filipino 
people hold democracy no less dear 
than the Americans, the French, the 
Swiss or any other republicans upon 
earth, and will be no less ready to 
sacrifice for and serve it. 

6. What was the record of the 
islands under the sovereignty of the 
United States? 

It was good. No Filipino desires 
to obscure or avoid or belittle the fact 
that the islands made great progress 
while they were under the immediate 








direction of the American Govern- 
ment. The facts are open to all. 
Schools were established, roads were 
built, communication improved and 
all material ganglia of civilization 
were stimulated into healthful ac- 
tivity. But please observe that in 
the five years in which the Filipinos 
have been entrusted with self-gov- 
ernment all these processes o/ civil- 
ization have gone on under native 
management with no less intelligence 
and efficiency than before. That 
being the fact, explicitly acknowl- 
edged by eminent visitors, what pos- 
sible reason can there be for deny- 
ing to people that have so abundantly 
and excellently proved their capacity 
the full exercise of the rights of na- 
tional individuality and existence? 

7. Is the desire of the wveople for 
independence a political desire of a 
certain faction to get control of the 
offices, or ts it a universal move- 
ment ? 

It is a universal movement, if there 
ever was such anywhere on the face 
of the earth. The charge that the 
demand for independence is only a 
device in a political game has the 
same ground, or rather lack of 


ground, as the fiction of the Japa- — 


nese demon, the fiction of intertribal 
hostilities and the fiction that the 
Filipino people go naked and eat 
dogs. Wherever in the history of the 
world a movement for nationality has 
come in conflict with profits and the 
cash drawer, similar fictions have 
been as plentiful as_ blackberries. 
Mankind by this time should be im- 
mune to them. Let me say, then, em- 
phatically, and I hope once for all, 
that there are no politics in the move- 
ment for Philippine independence. 
The people of the Philippine 
Islands desire to be free. It is their 
movement, not the movement of any 
party faction or set of politicians. It 
is kept alive and made to grow daily 
in intensity and seriousness of pur- 
pose by the inflexible will of the 
masses of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. It is because they want it, 
plead for it, beg for it, demand it, 
and will never be satisfied with any- 
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thing: short of it, that the men they 
elect to office in the Philippine 
Islands feel agitation for independ- 
ence to be their first, most solemn 
and most sacred duty. 

It is perfectly true, as opponents 
of independence frequently and glee- 
fully tell you, that certain individuals 
in the remote regions of the islands, 
elderly men on whom civilization and 
enlightenment have not yet fallen, 
respond unintelligently or without 
enthusiasm to inquiries about inde- 
pendence. But these men are few 
and insignificant. Similarly, in the 
American struggle for independence 
you could have found on a remote 
mountain or in a dense forest set- 
tlers untouched by the great move- 
ment for liberty that was firing the 
hearts of the rest of the colonists. 
Indeed, if I remember correctly, there 
were Americans—and a considerable 
number of them—who were called 
“Tories” and traitors to the na- 
tional cause, who vigorously opposed 
it, who even joined the armies of 
King George, who took gun in hand 
to fight their countrymen or who 
fled to Canada to escape inclusion as 
citizens of the new-born Republic. 
The number of the natives in the 
Philippine Islands not with ail their 
hearts and souls in favor of inde- 
pendence is relatively smaller than 
the number of Americans that in 
1776 disgraced their birth and flag 
by turning Tories. 

The charge of selfish motive has 
been applied by reactionary influ- 
ences to every person in our history 
that has taken a prominent part in 
any movement for freedom. It is the 
universal weapon of reaction and 
autocracy. In the American Civil 
War, everything that Lincoln did and 
said was described as directed toward 
his own re-election. A million critics 
would never for a moment admit that 
he was capable of disinterested pur- 
pose in standing for emancipation 
and freedom. Washington was de- 
nounced all about England as a self- 
seeker and a land-grabber. Garibaldi 
was supposed to be carried away by 
his boyish satisfaction in his red 
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jacket and sword of command. Even 
Lafayette was described as an ad- 
venturer that joined the cause of 
American independence merely be- 
cause he was poverty-stricken. 

But, however much endangered 
autocracy or menaced profits may 
distort motive or heap up vitupera- 
tion, the single fact remains unde- 
niable to any reader of history that 
movements for freedom do not con- 
tinue from year to year and from 
generation to generation because of 
the machinations, wiles, plots, ambi- 
tions or designs of any politicians or 
persons that seek office. Such move- 
ments always have had and always 
must have their roots deep in a uni- 
versal feeling of the people or they 
wither in the first noontide of strug- 
gle. Movements for freedom are not 
the manufacture of any man, set of 
men, group or faction. No man can 
create them. No man can direct 
them. No man can restrain them. 
When a people set their hearts upon 
liberty and the fire of that desire 
has entered into their blood, if 
they be people of any worth or char- 
acter, they never abandon the strug- 
gle until they have won; and the in- 
dividuals that stand in the way, or 
individuals that help along the move- 
ment are not of enduring importance. 
It is the people and the people alone 
that count, and unless America has 
most strangely and lamentably fallen 
away from ancient and _ honored 
standards that fact is just as cer- 
tainly in the mind of every American 
as is the fact of his own existence. 

8. If left to a vote, what percent- 
age of the people would vote for ab- 
solute independence from the United 
States? 

This is a question that will have to 
be determined without the assistance 
of directly bearing statistics, for the 
reason that it has never in that exact 
form been submitted to the vote of 
the people. But it has been submitted 
to their judgment and decision in 
other ways, and from the verdict they 
have given it is possible to arrive at 
an approximate estimate of their 
judgment. 
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I call special attention to the fact 
that the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, under the Jones law, is 
vested chiefly in a Legislature of two 
Chambers, elected by the vote of the 
people. Every such Legislature has 
unanimously adopted a resolution or 
an address asking for complete inde- 
pendence from the United States. 
The Representatives and Senators 
that have voted for these resolutions, 
that have voted for appropriations to 
defray the expense of agitation for 
independence, that have in every con- 
ceivable way voiced the demand for 
it, go back to their respective con- 
stituencies for the reveiw of their 
legislative service. These men, con- 
spicuous in the independence move- 
ment and with records of repeated 
votes in its favor, are re-elected prac- 
tically without opposition on that 
score. For the fact is that every po- 
litical party in the Philippine Islands 
is committed to independence. There 
is no issue at the polls between in- 
dependence and the continuance of 
the present relation, because no 
native in the Philippine Islands suf- 
ficiently desires the present relations 
to express that desire in a vote. 

The intense enthusiasm that is in- 
variably aroused in any assembly of 
Filipinos anywhere in the islands by 
even so much as a mention of inde- 
pendence is a satisfactory gauge of 
the state of the public mind. If any 
one doubts that the masses of the 
Philippine people are overwhelmingly 
in favor of separation,and separation 
at once, such a one can easily ascer- 
tain how just is the basis of his doubt. 
Let him go to the Philippine Islands. 
Let him arise in any public assembly 
of natives, oppose independence, and 
argue in favor of a continuation of 
the present relation. I should esti- 
mate that the time required to elimi- 
nate all doubt from his mind might 
be about ninety seconds. 

This, it is to be understood, repre- 
sents the state of mind in all parts of 
the islands, north as well as south. 
It is customary and has often been 
convenient to picture the people of 
the Philippine Islands as carrying on 


irreconcilable feuds among ‘them- 
selves. For instance, the inhabitants 
of the southern islands are supposed, 
by a fiction, to be very much incensed 
against the inhabitants of the north- 
ern islands. It is even said that a 
Moro or southerner would much 
rather be governed by an American 
or by a Spaniard than by a fellow- 
Filipino from the north. This again 
has been proved by abundant experi- 
ence to be a preposterous and a ma- 
licious invention. The people of the 
Philippine Islands, north and south, 
are of one mind in regard to inde- 
pendence. 

Let me call attention to one signifi- 
cant fact, from among many that 
might be cited, of a nature to make 
all this clear to every intelligence. 
You will find in southern towns and 
cities—as, for instance, at Zambo- 
anga, a capital city of the southern 
country—memorials or monuments 
to Rizal or to other heroes of the 
Philippine struggle. These are 
erected by the public as expressions 
of a certain feeling. What is that 
feeling? It is that these men suf- 
fered for Philippine independence, 
and it is this alone that is com- 
memorated in them. Dr. Rizal, it is 
true, was a man of extraordinary en- 
dowments and achievements in many 
directions, but great as he was, he 
would be today without a monument 
if he had not given up his life in the 
Philippine cause. The same is true 
of other men whose names adorn 
Philippine streets, squares, schools, 
buildings and the like. Every one of 
them is dear to the popular imagina- 
tion, north and south, but dear only 
because of his contribution to the one 
cause which the Filipinos*have never 
for a moment lost sight of, that their 
country should be free. 

They ask to be free and they feel 
that the time to set them free is now. 
They have demonstrated their com- 
plete ability to conduct an efficient 
Government, answerable to the stern- 
est tests of modern society. The laws 
that in the last five years have been 
passed by the Philippine Legislature, 
which is composed entirely of na- 
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tives, may be placed side by side with 
the laws passed by any other legisla- 
tive body in the world in the same 
period and will not suffer in any 
point of comparison, whether for 
clearness, reasonableness, logicality 


. or conformation with the highest 


ideals of modern governmental sci- 
ence. 

The percentage of literacy in the 
Philippine Islands today is far higher 
than the percentage of literacy in the 
American Colonies when they won 
freedom; the number of minds 
trained to carry on government by its 
best methods is much larger; the jus- 
tice of the Philippine claim to free- 
dom is at least as good; and we come 
now before the American people, the 
arbiters of this great question, and 
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say;' ““We stand here for justice. 
Shall we have it?” 

It is not possible to convince the 
people of the Philippines that to this 
question, of such overwhelming im- 
portance to them, the answer will be 
in the negative. You cannot, by word 
of speech, convince a Filipino that 
America will prove recreant to its 
faith or place itself in the category 
of nations whose only morals are 
their pocketbooks. Only one thing 
could possibly bear this conviction 
down upon my countrymen. It would 
be the adverse action of the American 
people themselves; and the collapse 
of the Filipino’s faith in and friend- 
ship for America that would follow 
such a demonstration would not be 
less than a historic catastrophe. 


THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE WINDISCHGRAETZ 


IOGRAPHIES and memoirs of former 
great statesmen, diplomats, High Ad- 
mirals and Field Marshals have multiplied 
since the conclusion of the war. A new 
contribution to historical material of this 
kind has recently been made by Prince Lud- 
wig Windischgraetz’s book, “ My Memoirs,” 
now published in English translation by 
the London firm of George Allen & Unwin. 
This work is beyond question one of the 
most vivid accounts yet written of the fall 
of the Hapsburg monarchy. Prince Win- 
dischgraetz, as former Hungarian Food 
Minister and confidential adviser to Em- 
peror Charles, was in a position to know 
the truth of the fall of the Austrian Em- 
pire. Prejudiced, bitter and resentful, the 
haughty and megalomaniac trend of the 
great aristocrat is eloquently expressed in 
such phrases as “ A Windischgraetz always 
knows best,” or “ Before the cock crowed 
thrice, he had betrayed me.” With a pic- 
turesque and epigrammatic pen, the Prince 
portrays a society strangely like that re- 
vealed by the author of “The World’s 
Illusion,” brilliant, decadent, swathed in 
“Spanish etiquette of the spirit,” dissi- 
pated, entertaining, filled with eccentric 
characters, facile causeurs, horse racing dev- 
otees, and so on. 
Vivid pictures are given of the old Em- 
peror, displaying flashes of good will, but 


imprisoned in formalism as in a stwvait- 
jacket; ef Count Berchtold, “ the true after- 
dinner type; an interesting converser on 
Gobelins, women and horses; of Count 
Tisza, as grim and dour as a Calvinist 
schoolmaster, yet dancing in his shirt- 
sleeves, with passionate abandon, to the 
wild music of a gypsy orchestra; of Count 
Karolyi, ridiculed in youth on account of 
the silver palate in his mouth, a reputed 
dandy and idler, who quite suddenly, with 
grim determination, began to train himself 
for the career of a public man. 

The memoirs show how the ruin of Aus- 
tria galloped on apace after the death of old 
Francis Joseph and under the reign of his 
successor, young Emperor Charles. Per- 
haps the most dramatic moment of the book 
is the account of the momentous session of 
the Hungarian Parliament on Oct. 18, 1918, 
when, after the Prime Minister’s weaving 
of rose-colored clouds of camouflage, 
Karolyi rose and uttered the cry of revolu- 
tion. In tense silence the House waited for 
‘Tisza to crush Karolyi like a worm. Tisza 
raised his huge bulk, and to the amazement 
of all, disavowed Wekerle’s roseate picture, 
and admitted Karolyi’s sombre depiction of 
the situation as correct. “ We are beaten,” 
he concluded. He sank back on his bench, 
“a huge stag which had received its death 
blow.” 
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HOLLAND’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


By SPENCER BRODNEY 


How the far-away Islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo came 
into the possession of little Holland, making her rich, and why 
they are now a burden—Their defense against possible Japanese 
aggression a problem for the Disarmament Conference 


OLLAND, in these days one of 

the smallest and least powerful 

of nations, has retained until the 
present time a great colonial empire 
which she won three centuries ago. 
It is an empire in the far eastern seas 
—a rich cluster of islands, vast in ex- 
tent, glowing with the beauty and 
warmth of tropical luxuriance, va- 
ried and abundant in natural re- 
sources, already highly productive, 
and still more bountiful in promise 


for the future. Because of these pos- 
sessions, known as the Dutch East In- 
dies, Holland has been invited by 
President Harding to take part in the 
Washington conference on matters 
effecting the Pacific and Far East. 
Although Holland no longer counts 
as a great naval or military power 
and cannot hope to measure swords 
with the dominant nations of today, 
so intense is her anxiety about her 
colonies that she is being driven into 
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organizing a scheme of defense for 
her East Indian possessions more 
costly than she can bear. This 
scheme, it is openly stated in the 
Netherlands, is to be primarily for 
protection against Japan. But the 
Dutch would much rather not have 
to assume the serious financial bur- 
den of a larger and stronger colonial 
fleet. A settlement of the clashing 
interests of the great powers with 
guarantees for the integrity of the 
Dutch possessions is the end most de- 
voutly wished for by Holland. 

The Dutch East Indies are not the 
only colonies belonging to Holland. 
She also has Surinam (Dutch Gui- 
nea) and Curacao in the West In- 
dies, with a total area of about 50,000 
square miles, which is only a fraction 
of the size of the eastern empire. 
Being assured by the Monroe Doc- 
trine of their security from the de- 
signs of other nations, the Dutch 
mind is quite at ease about the West 
Indian possessions. 

To appreciate the vast oversea in- 
terests of Holland we must turn to 
that great region of the globe stretch- 
ing from the southeast of Asia to the 
northwest and north of Australia, 
generally designated as the Malay, or 
Indian, Archipelago. Here are Su- 
matra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, New 
Guinea and innumerable other islands, 
large and small, of which by far the 
greatest portion comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Governor Genexal 
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of the Dutch East Indies. Holland 
itself has an area of a little over 
12,000 square miles, which is about 
the same as that of Maryland, and 
a population of 6,000,000, which is 
only a little more than that of New 
York City. On the other hand, the 
territorial extent of the Dutch East 
Indies is equal to the combined area 
of Texas, California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada and Colorado, with a population 
about half that of the United States. 
Approximately the area of the dif- 
ferent islands, portions of islands and 
groups of islands which belong to 
Holland is as follows: 


HOLLAND’S COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 
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The colonial possessions of other 
nations in the same regions are: The 
Philippines, including the Sulu Is- 
lands, which belong to the United 
States, about 128,000 square miles; 
British East Indies, comprising Brit- 
ish North Borneo, the island of 
Labuan and the _ protectorates of 
Brunei and Sarawak, about 31,000 
square miles; British New Guinea 
(Papua) and former German New 
Guinea, now under Australian ad- 
ministration, 158,000 square miles, 
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and the eastern portion of the island 
of Timor and the neighboring island 
of Pulo Cambing, which belong to 
Portugal, about 6,500 square miles. 
From this it will be seen that Hol- 
land has the lion’s share. In the ab- 
sence of recent census figures, the es- 
timated population of the Dutch pos- 
sessions may be set down at about 
50,000,000. 

From the Dutch East Indies come 
large quantities of a great variety of 
products—coffee, tea, sugar, rice, 
sago, palm oil, tobacco, indigo, rub- 
ber, petroleum, gold, silver, tin and 
other metals, and numerous minor 
commodities, including cinchona and 
the spices which centuries ago at- 
tracted the merchant adventurers of 
Europe and sowed the seed of bitter 
commercial rivalries and wars of con- 
quest. 


HOLLAND’S ERA OF EXPANSION 


To learn by what series of events 
Holland won her empire in the east 


we have to turn back to one of the 
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great dramas of European history, 
the long struggle against Spain which 
led to the creation of the Dutch Re- 
public, its attainment of the status 
of a free and independent nation, and 
its rise as a mighty commercial and 
maritime power. But long before 
that the traders of the Netherlands 
nursed a bitter grievance against the 
Spanish and Portuguese Govern- 
ments. By a bull issued by Pope 
Alexander VI. (Rodrigo Borgia) in 
1502 both the eastern seas and the 
vestern ocean were closed to all but 
Spanish and _ Portuguese _ ships. 
Simply by tracing a line on a map 
the Pope, in 1493, had bestowed upon 
Spain the whole of the Americas west 
of a certain line running through 
Brazil, and upon Portugal all the new 
countries east of that line. In the 
terms of the bull the King of Portu- 
gal was constituted “ lord of the navi- 
gation, conquests and trade of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.” 

The Portuguese were the first to 
explore and establish settlements in 
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the Indian archipelago and develop 
the sea-borne trade with the East by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. Un- 
til 1580 the Dutch, who had al- 
ready smashed the sea power of 
Spain, did not attack the Portu- 
guese, but in that year—it was 
the year after the Dutch had defi- 
nitely declared their independence— 
the King of Spain became also the 
King of Portugal and succeeded to the 
Portuguese domain in the East In- 
dies. The Dutch, who had been try- 
ing to find a trade route to the Orient 
by land, now struck out boldly to 
reach their goal by sea. In this they 
were helped by the bitter animosity 
which had grown up between Eng- 
land and Spain and by the total in- 
ability of Spain to defend her widely 
scattered possessions after the loss 
of the Invincible Armada in 1588. 


The Dutch, having’ established 
their right to sail the seas formerly 


closed to them, began to send expe- 
ditions to the East Indies by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The first, 
under Houtman, left Holland in 1595 
and visited Sumatra and Java. Pri- 
vate companies for trade with the 
East were formed and became so suc- 
cessful that within three years they 
were already firmly established and 
drawing on themselves the enmity of 
English merchants. The main object 
of the Dutch was to corner the supply 
of pepper and spices and control the 
sale at monopoly prices. Out of this 
rose the fierce rivalry between Hol- 
land and England, resulting in wars 
and the eventual destruction of 
Dutch sea power, but not, as might 
have been expected, in the loss of the 
Dutch East Indian possessions. 


The commercial value of pepper 
and spices in those days is indicated 
by the fact that the Moluccas were 
for a long time known as the Spice 
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Islands. Spices were relatively more 
important because, as one historian 
explains, there was not then, as now, 
the same varied abundance of veg- 
etables. Pepper was the most profit- 
able article of the Eastern trade. 
When the Dutch merchants created 
a monopoly in its sale and raised the 
price from about 70 cents to between 
$1.50 and $2 a pound, the English 
were up in arms. The merchants of 
London got together, formed a com- 
pany to trade directly with the East 
and had it chartered by Queen Eliza- 
beth. This company, the first of sev- 
eral finally merged in the East India 
Company, which laid the foundations 
of the British Indian Empire, started 
modestly with a capital of $350,000. 
The merchants of Holland, not to be 
outdone, two vears later, in 1602, 
amalgamated their various Eastern 
trading associations as the Dutch 
East India Company. and boldly com- 
menced operations with a capital of 
several million dollars. This cor- 
poration was more closely identified 
with the Government than the Eng- 
lish company and was chartered by 
the States General, with vast monopo- 
listic rights and privileges. It soon 
acquired a large fleet of trading ves- 
sels and set to work not only to expel 
the Portuguese from the East Indies, 
but also to prevent the English from 
obtaining a foothold there. The 
Dutch succeeded almost entirely in 
both objects. The Portuguese were 
left with nothing but a few scraps of 
territory and the English were 
forced back on the mainland of Asia. 
During the seventeenth century, the 
period in which Holland was the 
greatest maritime power in the world, 
the Dutch East India Company pros- 
pered exceedingly. The record of the 
dividends it paid shows that it was 
one of the biggest profiteering con- 
cerns in history. 


PoLicy OF MONOPOLY 


The opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw a change in the affairs of 
the company. Although Dutch con- 
trol of the East Indies had been ex- 


tended and consolidated, the com- 
pany became involved in financial dif- 
ficulties. In the strictest sense, the 
Dutch did not colonize. They had no 
conception of the modern method of 
settling people on the land and in- 
creasing production or guiding it into 
more useful channels. The sole aim 
of the Dutch was trade, and they 
traded under the mistaken idea that 
profits were to be made only by 
monopolies. The English in India 
and Ceylon were now keen and vig- 
orous competitors, determined to 
break up the Dutch monopoly in the 
spice market. The Dutch company 
was, moreover, burdened with the 
heavy cost of maintaining armed 
forces and the expense of administer- 
ing the colonies. Dishonesty among 
officials and other evils also affected 
the financial security of the corpora- 
tion. In 1783 Great Britain finally 
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destroyed the sea power of Holland 
and won the long fight for the free- 
dom of the spice market. As the 
century drew to its close the affairs 
of the Dutch East India Company 
went from bad to worse. In 1794 it 
ceased to carry on business, and in 
1798 was dissolved. 


Control of the colonies was as- 
sumed by the States General, and sev- 
eral honest and energetic Governors 
General were sent out to retrieve the 
situation. The best-remembered of 
these Viceroys was Daendels, whose 
administration lasted from 1808 to 
1811. He saw that the colonies could 
not succeed by trade only, but that 
attention must be given to produc- 
tion and to the many requirements of 
an undeveloped country. He intro- 
duced improvements in agriculture, 
and, by having 40,000,000 coffee 
trees planted, founded one of the 
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most successful of the present indus- 
tries, Java today being one of the 
chief coffee-growing countries of the 
world. Daendels initiated better re- 
lations with the natives, gave con- 
sideration to education and religion, 
undertook important public works by 
a system of forced labor, wiped out 
corruption among his subordinates, 
reorganized the administration and 
strengthened the defenses of the col- 
onies. 


Then for a short time the Dutch 
lost their East indian possessions. 
The British seized them and placed 
Sir Stamford Raffles in charge. 
Under his administration reforms, 
particularly in the system of land 
tenure, were introduced, and the 
new rulers made themselves liked by 
the natives. In the European settle- 
ment following the downfall of Na- 
poleon the Dutch regained posses- 
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sion of their own country, and it was 
decided that their colonies also should 
be restored to them, but with two 
important exceptions—Ceylon and 
the Cape of Good Hope, which were 
retained by Great Britain. In 1816 
Dutch rule was resumed in the East 
Indies, but not without considerable 
friction with the natives, who had 
learned to prefer their English mas- 
ters. 


Although the prosperity of the 
colonies has increased during the 
past century, they have not been a 
bed of roses for the Dutch Govern- 
ment. After the withdrawal of the 
British a critical situation began to 
develop in consequence of a new at- 
tempt to make money out of a 
monopoly. Coffee was now the prin- 
cipal, if not the exclusive, staple 
product. The Government, needing 
more revenue, passed a decree that 
the natives should cultivate coffee 
under the superintendence of the 
authorities and hand over 40 per 
cent. of the crop for disposal in 
Holland. As the sale of coffee to 
foreigners was forbidden, the natives 
were unable to do anything with the 
remaining 60 per cent. of the crop by 
legal means. While the Government 
could maintain its control of the sale 
of the coffee its profits were enor- 
mous. But a_ contraband -traffic 
sprung up and destroyed the monop- 
oly. Large quantities of coffee were 
smuggled to China and there bought 
by competitors, who forced down 
prices. A deficit in the Government 
finances had to be met by a loan, and 
many firms engaged in the East 
Indian trade went bankrupt. In 
1824 the King of Holland tried to end 
the crisis by taking the lead in the 
formation of the Nederlandsche 
Handel Maatschappij (Dutch Trad- 
ing Society), which subsequently be- 
came and remains today one of the 
leading banking and commercial in- 
stitutions of the world. But the 
situation grew worse. The natives 
of Java, for whom the monopoly 
which the Government tried to 
create meant little less than slavery, 








broke out into open rebellion. For 
five years, from 1825 to 1830, the 
Dutch were unable to restore order. 
At last matters became so serious 
that the Government of Holland was 
almost about to abandon the island. 


INTRODUCING MODERN METHODS 


At this critical moment the famous 
Van Den Bosch came on the scene as 
Governor General of the colonies. 
Commencing his administration in 
1830, he pacified the natives and 
began to establish the system known 
by his name. A vast improvement, 
it nevertheless retained some of the 
vices of the previous regime and of 
the Dutch East India Company. In- 
stead of letting Java depend solely 
upon coffee growing, he decreed that 
the natives should devote one-fifth 
of their land to the raising of differ- 
ent crops for which there were good 
markets in Europe, such as rice, 
sugar, tobacco, spices, indigo and 
tea. Dutch rule was substituted for 
that of the chiefs, and relations with 
the natives were placed upon a better 
basis. One of the bad features of 
the Van Den Bosch regime was the 
introduction of forced labor. The 
natives were compelled to give one 
in every five of their working days 
to the State. However, agriculture 
flourished and the output of coffee 
and sugar was doubled in a few years 
and excellent results obtained in the 
production of tea, tobacco and other 
commodities. Trade and_ shipping 
increased and the population multi- 
plied. Many foreigners, especially 
Chinese, were attracted to the Dutch 
East Indies. In 1838 the large 
island of Sumatra was added to the 
existing possessions. The Van Den 
Bosch system remained in operation 
till 1850, when it was found neces- 
sary to introduce various modifica- 
tions. Since then the chief tendency 
in the policy of the colonies has been 
to grant increased scope and oppor- 
tunity to private enterprise, and the 
Government has withdrawn frem 
several industries which it formerly 
carried on for revenue purposes. 
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The Dutch for the most part have 
been successful in their handling of 
the natives, who today are said to 
be so contented with their rulers that 
they would not transfer their 
allegiance to any other nation. But 
there is one black page in the record. 
For thirty years from 1873 the 
Achinese in the northern extremity 
of Sumatraresisted the Dutch author- 
ity, and there was almost constant 
fighting and skirmishing. Again, 
from 1902 to 1909 the Achinese were 
in rebellion. Between 1905 and 1907 
there was also fighting in Borneo 
and the Celebes. It has been alleged 
that the Dutch waged war with 
barbarous cruelty and did not spare 
the non-combatant population. Dur- 
ing the fighting in Achin in 1904 a 
thousand women and children were 
killed by the Dutch troops. When 
the matter was debated in the States 
General, the Colonial Minister, on be- 
half of the Government, said that he 
deplored the death of so many women 
and children, but, he added, the 
Dutch army had no alternative to 
making war to the bitter end. Some 
of the members of the States Gen- 
eral urged that if such barbarity 
were necessary, it would be better 
to get rid of the colonies. Another 
argument put forward was that in 
any case it would be wise to sell the 
East Indies before the great powers 
seized them. As the result of these 
and later discussions, reforms were 
effected and peace restored. Forced 
labor, for example, was abolished 
in 1914. 

The natives belong to the Malay- 
Polynesian and Papuan races. In 
the less developed portions of the 
islands they are nearer to the ways 
of primitive savagery. But the 
troubles with which the Dutch have 
had to contend have not been due to 
lack of civilization among the natives 
so much as to the fact that native rul- 
ersclaimedthecontrolof trade, mines, 
oilfields and other sources of wealth 
in their respective territories. There 
are still many local Sultans and chiefs 
who in theory are not subject to the 
Dutch Government, the rights of the 


latter being established by treaties 
and declarations, some of which were 
made over a century ago. With the 
increasing wisdom of experience the 
Dutch have in the last few years be- 
gun to harmonize the necessities of 
economic development with the prin- 
ciple that due regard should be paid 
to the rights and interests of the na- 
tive population. The bureaucratic and 
centralized character of the adminis- 
tration is now being modified by the 
policy known as “the emancipation 
of native government.” 


GOVERNING THE ISLANDS 


The scheme of government of the 
Dutch East Indies is this: The 
Parliament (States General) of Hol- 
land is the supreme legislative au- 
thority. The home Government has 
power to make regulations in the 
form of royal decrees and has a body 
known as the Council of the Dutch 
East Indies to advise it both as to 
new legislation and executive acts. 
The colonies are actually adminis- 
tered in the name of the monarch by 
a Governor General, who has his 
headquarters in Java. He has both 
legislative and executive powers, but 
subject to the acts of the States Gen- 
eral and the regulations and in- 
structions of the home Government, 
and he carries on his administration 
in, consultation with the heads of the 
different departments, who form a 
kind of cabinet. 


At the end of 1916 the States Gen- 
eral for the first time introduced an 
element of democracy into the Colo- 
nial Government by passing an act 
to create a representative body called 
the People’s Council (Volksraad). 
The Council consists of 39 members. 
The Chairman is appointed by the 
Crown; 19 members—5 natives and 
14 Europeans and foreign Orientals 
—are nominated by the Governor 
General after consulting the Council 
of the Dutch East Indies; and the re- 
maining 19 members—10 natives 
and 9 Europeans and _ foreign 
Orientals—are elected by members of 
local councils. The Governor Gen- 
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eral is compelled to consult the Peo- 
ple’s Council on the budget, the rais- 
ing of loans, proposed ordinances to 
impose military duties on the inhabi- 
tants and other matters prescribed 
by the home Government. He may, 
if he so desires, consult the Council 
on any other subject. The Council, 
which assembled for the first time in 
May, 1918, is, of course, a long way 
from being a real organ of de- 
mocracy, but is very much like 
similar bodies which in the British 
colonies were the embryo of complete 
self-government. 

For administrative purposes the 
colonies are divided into two sec- 
tions: Java, with Madura (a neigh- 
boring island), and the Outlying 
Possessions. Java is the most highly 
developed of all the islands and has 
about 37,000,000 of the 50,000,000 
population in the Dutch East Indies. 
Here the Government has direct con- 
trol and has also gone furthest in 
carrying out its policy of decentrali- 
zation. In the Outlying Possessions 
the variations in the forms of admin- 
istration are greater, according to the 
extent to which the territories have 
been explored and brought under 
control. There are still regions 
which have not been completely pene- 
trated and the natives of which know 
no authority but that of their own 
chiefs. In other parts of the islands 
the native rulers have full power 
under treaties or agreements. Where 
a native chief remains ruler the Gov- 
ernment is represented by a resi- 
dent. In the directly controlled di- 
visions the native officials of the 
highest grade exercise considerable 
authority. They are known as 
regents. Subject to having the 
necessary qualifications, the position 
of regent is hereditary. He is the 
head of the native population and ad- 
viser to the Dutch official in charge 
of the division, or regency. There 
are various other grades of native 
officials, whom the Dutch take care 
to fit for their duties by instruction 
in special training schools and the 
Civil Service College in Batavia, the 
capital. Local government has been 
initiated by the establishment of pro- 





vincial councils in Java and district 
and town councils in both Java and 
the Outlying Possessions. 

No account of the population of 
the Dutch East Indies would be com- 
plete without a reference to the for- 
eign Orientals, who now number 
about 900,000. They are principal- 
ly Chinese and Arabs, with the 
former the larger and more im- 
portant element. The Chinese are 
mainly occupied as merchants, store- 
keepers and cultivators, and have 
many large business interests and 
valuable estates. Chinese coolies are 
employed in growing tobacco and 
rubber and in the tin mines. The 
Arabs came with the opening of the 
Suez Canal and are mostly small 
dealers or coastal seamen. So that 
the Government may cope with the 
foreign Orientals more easily, official 
advisers and intermediaries are ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the Dutch 
administrators and given the rank 
of Chinese Majors, Captains and 
Lieutenants. As stated, the foreign 
Orientals have the right to be repre- 
sented on the People’s Council. 


ISLANDS No LONGER PROFITABLE. 


The immense fertility of the soil, 
the ideal tropical climate, the variety 
of agricultural production, and the 
valuable mines and oilfields make the 
Dutch East Indies a possession worth 
keeping and, if need be, fighting for. 
Dutch enterprise has for three cen- 
turies benefited enormously from the 
island empire. But to the Dutch Gov- 
ernment during the greater part of 
the last half century the colonial ad- 
ministration has been a financial 
buden. At one time the sale of the 
products of Government industry 
yielded a handsome surplus over the 
expenses of administration, but the 
withdrawal of the Government from 
business, the cost of native wars, and 
the necessity of carrying out public 
works and introducing reforms have 
converted a profit into a loss, which 
has to be made good by the taxpayer. 
The Dutch have done splendid work 
in improving ports and _ harbors, 
building docks, deepening rivers, 
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costructing roads and bridges, erect- 
ing public buildings, making cities 
sanitary, caring for the health of the 
natives, extending education and 
generally raising the standard of 
civilization. All this has meant vast 
outlays of money, and, if steps have 
to be taken to defend the colonies 
against the designs of more power- 
ful nations, the financial drain must 
become much more severe. 

The possibility of any aggression 
that might deprive them of their pos- 
sessions has had a profound influence 
upon the Dutch. They have learned 
that their best way of dealing with 
the natives is to make them content- 
ed and loyal. By maintaining an 
open door policy to all and inviting 
the co-operation of foreign capital, 
industry and science, other nations 
have been conciliated. Throughout 
the world the Dutch have endeavored 
to influence public opinion in favor 
of disarmament. But at the same 


time, if peaceful methods should be 
of no avail, Holland is determined, if 
she can, to hold her colonies by 
armed force, and for that purpose 
has devoted much attention to naval 
defense. In 1913 the Commission 
on the Defense of the Dutch East 
Indies declared it necessary to build 
a fleet to protect the colonies and pro- 
posed the following program: 9 
dreadnoughts, 6 torpedo destroyers, 8 
destroyers, 44 torpedo boats and 22 
submarines. The creation of the 
new navy was already under way 
when the World War broke out. At 
the time when the Disarmament Con- 
ference was called, Holland was plan- 
ning still further to strengthen this. 
fleet because of fear of Japan. Thus, 
though the Dutch delegates to the con- 
ference are not expected to take an 
active part in deciding the question 
of reduced armaments, they are as 
deeply interested in it as the larger 
powers. R 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES IN BRITISH COLONIES 


EGISLATION has been passed by all the 

British overseas colonies and protec- 
torates prohibiting the entrance of any 
former enemy alien for a period of three 
vears following the conclusion of the war. 
The World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 
has recently made an attempt to secure the 
raising of this ban in favor of German mis- 
sionaries. A letter sent by the executive of 
this organization to the British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies toward the end of 
July elicited from the Secretary a reply in 
which he made the following statement: 


As regards ex-enemy missionaries, I am to 
state that experience during the war showed 
that certain foreign societies and individuals 
were unable to prevent their national in- 
stincts from influencing their conduct to a 
degree incompatible with the due exercise of 
their proper functions, and prejudicial to the 
security of the territories in which they were 
working. 


Consequently, apart from the restrictions 
applying to former enemy aliens generally, it 
is considered that missionaries of alien na- 
tionality cannot be permitted to carry on 
work in the colonies and protectorates with- 
out adequate guarantees that they will con- 
fine themselves to their proper functions, 
and abstain from any activities calculated to 
interfere with harmonious relations between 
the native races and the constituted authori- 
ties. 

An exception, however, the Secretary 
added, would be made in the case of “ indi- 
vidual German missionaries of unimpeach- 
able antecedents * * * subject to their 
being under the control of a British, allied 
or associated subject in the colony, and to 
their being vouched for by a responsible 
British ecclesiastical authority.” In view 
of the exceptional circumstances still pre- 
vailing in the mandated territories, said the 
Secretary, a considerable degree of super- 
vision would be necessary for some time to 
come. 








THE BRITISH 


THE UNITED STATES 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


Remarkable changes that have reversed the standing of the two 


EMPIRE AND 


nations in financial and industrial strength—Hngland’s pro- 
posal of the Monroe Doctrine, and her support of it throughout 
the century of its existence—Necessity that the two great English- 
speaking nations should stand togethe: 


HE relations between England 
7 and the United States have 

greatly changed, not so much 
owing to the war as owing to the nat- 
ural progress of events. In the past 
England was far ahead of the United 
States in population, in wealth and in 
economic power. The great struggle 
of 1914-18 has not caused, but has 
merely accentuated, the vast predom- 
inance of the Republic in numbers and 
in economic strength. The gradual 
change which has taken place he- 
tween the two States may summarily 
be expressed as follows: 


Population 
Population of of U. S., Excluding 
United Kingdom. Alaska and Pos’ns. 
9021 . os... VEZ 187 1820...... 9,638,453 
1831......24,392,485 |. ee 12,860,702 
1841......27,036,450 ROO. ss a's5 17,036,353 
1851......27,724,056 1850....:.... .23,191,876 
1861......29,321,288 1860. .....81,443,321 
1871......31,845,379 1870..... 38,558,371 
1881......35,241,482 1880......50,155, 783 
1891......38,104,975 ye 62,947,714 
BOOL | ska 41,976,827 1900......75,994,575 
ee 45,216,665 1910... ... -:O91,972,266 
1921.....*42, 767,530 1020). ...0% 105,683,108 
*Ireland’s population is omitted from this 
oe as no census was taken in Ireland in 


In 1820-21 the population of the 
United Kingdom was more than twice 
as large as that of the United States. 
In 1860-61, before the Civil War, the 
population of the two countries was 
approximately equal, but England 


was far wealthier than the United 
States because the American indus- 


tries were in their infancy, while Eng- 
land was, in the words of Cobden, 
“the workshop of the world.” In 
1910-11 the United States had more 
than twice as many inhabitants as 
the United Kingdom. Within ninety 
years the relative importance of the 
two countries had been completely re- 
versed. 

In the middle of the last century 
England dominated the world with 
her industries and commerce. At 
that time she produced two-thirds of 
the world’s coal and two-thirds of the 
world’s iron and steel. She turned 
two-thirds of the world’s cotton into 
manufactured goods and owned two- 
thirds of the world’s shipping. She 
financed all the powers, and English 
engineers built with English money 
railways and factories without num- 
ber all over the five continents. The 
United States was an agricultural 
nation, which seemingly was destined 
always to be dependent upon English 
finance and industry. Steam was 
conquering the world. Coal was the 
basis of industry and of wealth, and 
it was believed that England would 
always predominate in industry and 
commerce, because nature had en- 
dowed that country with a super- 
abundance of cheap coal. English ex- 
perts expressed the opinion that the 
United States could never become an 
important industrial country, because 
the American coal fields were sepa- 
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rated by vast distances from the sea 
border. Besides, while in England 
coal and iron occurred close together, 
these two minerals were separated in 
the United States by a thousand 
miles. 

American energy and ingenuity 
have overcome these hampering fac- 
tors. According to present geological 
knowledge, the United States has 
more than twenty times as much coal 
as the United Kingdom, and Amer- 
ica’s superiority over England in 
water power, in oil, in minerals of 
every kind, and in raw products re- 
quired in industry, is absolutely over- 
whelming. America’s population and 
wealth have increased principally in 
the towns, owing to the extraordinary 
development which trade and indus- 
try have taken. According to conser- 
vative estimates, the United States 
may have 250,000,000 inhabitants in 
the year 2000 and 500,000,000 inhab- 
itants in the year 2100. Apparently 
the United States -is destined to 
eclipse completely the small islands in 
the North Sea. 


England’s inferiority to the United 
States is due not only to the smallness 
of the area of the United Kingdom 
and to the scantiness of its resources, 
but also to the fact that industriai 
efficiency is far greater in the United 
States than in England. Analytical 
comparison tends to show that pro- 
duction per worker is three times as 
great in the United States as in the 
United Kingdom. From the indus- 
trial point of view England has not 
45,000,000 inhabitants, but only 15,- 
000,000 inhabitants. However, this 
artificial difference may be overcome 
by the Americanizing of the British 
industries, which is inevitable, unless 
England is willing to sink to the rank 
of a third-rate power. 

It has often happened in the his- 
tory of the wor'd that mighty em- 
pires have declined and decayed be- 
cause their territorial basis was too 
small. All the great sea empires of 
the world, from Phoenicia and Athens 
to Venice and Holland, have grown 


great and powerful because the nar-: 
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rowness of their territories compelled 
the inhabitants to seek a living over- 
seas and caused them to become great 
seafarers and colonizers. The few 
square miles of Sidon, Tyre, Athens, 
Venice, Holland and other States be- 
came, through the pressure of circum- 
stances, the centres of far-flung sea 
empires, and the greatness of each of 
these was destroyed because the 
strength of the motherland was not 
sufficiently great to defend her vast 
possessions. Will England ‘have ‘a 
similar fate? | Before considering 
this question, let us take note of the 
changed relations between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


GROWTH OF FRIENDSHIP 


For decades the bitterness caused 
by the war between England and the 
American Colonies rankled on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Americans saw 
in England a tyrannic power which 
had desired to enslave them. Eng- 
lishmen, on the other hand, looking at 
the matter from the English point of 
view, brooded on the wrongs which 
they had suffered at the hands of men 
of their own race. However, in the 
course of years the old grievances 
and hatreds became less exasperating 
to the thoughtful on both sides. 
Americans learned to appreciate Eng- 
land, and Englishmen began to under- 
stand the mistakes which their fore- 
fathers had made in dealing with the 
American Colonists. The two nations 
began to draw together once more. 
Intermarriages became more and 
more frequent. Eminent Englishmen 
were received with open arms in 
America, and eminent Americans 
were warmly welcomed in England. 
Abraham Lincoln is probably as 
much venerated in the one country 
as in the other, and the Fathers of the 
Republic are no longer considered as 
rebels by intelligent Englishmen. 
Washington and Franklin, Hamilton 
and Jefferson have become heroes in 
the eyes of all men who speak the 
English language. 

Had England been animated by 
strong anti-American feelings she 





















































might have inflicted serious damage 
upon the United States. However, 
England has pursued in the past not 
so much a policy of interest as a sen- 
timental policy. She has seen in the 
United States a rising power of her 
own blood, and the maternal instinct 
has prompted her to defend the 
young Republic against those who 
wished to destroy it. After the 
Napoleonic wars reaction swept over 
Europe. The powers wished to sul:- 
due the Spanish colonies in America 
which had _ revolted against the 
motherland. Their intentions were 
foiled by tthe proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

It is not génerally realized that 


. England is largely responsible for the 


promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is true that English and American 
historians do not agree as to whether 
England or America was chiefly re- 
sponsible for its proclamation. It 
is, however, a _ fact that Mr. 
Canning, the British Foreign 
Secretary, after revealing to Richard 
Rush, the United States Minister to 
Great Britain, the intentions of the 
Continental Powers, urged on him in 
a letter dated Aug. 20, 1823, the 
formulation of an American policy 
of resistance to European encroach- 
ment on the American Continent, and 
intimated that Great Britain would 
be ready to join with the United 
States in a common declaration to 
that effect. This offer becomes re- 
markable when one reflects that the 
War of 1812 was still fresh in the 
memory of all Englishmen. The pro- 
posal was communicated by Mr. 
Adams, the American Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Monroe, the President 
of the American Republic. Monroe 
wisely consulted Jefferson and Madi- 
son, his predecessors in office, and 
they approved the idea; finally, on 
Dec. 2, 1823, President Monroe pub- 
lished his annual message, in which 
the now famous Monroe Doctrine was 
clearly and decisively formulated. 
In the United States, however, the 
fact that England played such an im- 
portant part in formulating and de- 
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claring the Doctrine is scarcely eve1 
mentioned. Nor is it generally 
realized that Great Britain has con- 
sistently defended it by placing her 
fleet between the military powers of 
Europe and the United States, and 
that Great Britain is, and always has 
been, as strongly opposed to coloniza- 
tion of the‘'New World by any of the 
great military powers of Europe as 
is the United States itself. What one 
ought, in justice, to call the Canning- 
Monroe Doctrine is also a leading 
principle of British Foreign policy. 
It is an Anglo-American Doctrine. 
Great Britain showed her pro- 
tective feeling for this Doctrine on re- 
peated occasions. She withdrew from 
the Mexican adventure of Napoleon 
III. as soon as she recognized Na- 
poleon’s aim, and refused Napoleon’s 
proposals of pressing on the States 
of the North and of the South an ar- 
mistice which would have led to the 
perpetual division of the American 
Republic. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Great Britain supported the 
United States against Germany 
before Manila, and she refused to sup- 
port or to countenance European 
intervention. Though in 1902 she 
was induced by Germany to join the 
blockade of the ports of Venezuela 
undertaken for alleged flagrant 
wrongs done to German citizens, she 
withdrew her participation as soon 
as she saw Germany’s hidden aims. 
All suggestions made by the Germans 
relative to the establishment of a 
Greater Germany in Brazil and other 
South American countries met with 
an unconditional refusal on the part 
of England, though political con- 
siderations would have made this 
possibility of embroiling Germany 
with the United States exceedingly 
profitable to Great Britain. So reads 
the historical and diplomatic record, 
and always it shows Great Britain in 
the role of the protector of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 
Her motive in this has been one of 
sentiment, based upon the principle 
of racial solidarity. This principle 
has led her also as a builder of empire. 

















She has constantly striven to enlarge 
her dominions, not in order to exploit 
them—it is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether on balance her possessions 
yield a profit to the motherland—but 
in the instinctive desire of reserving 
the vast and fruitful territories ot the 
New World to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Therefore she views not with jeal- 
ousy, but with approval, America’s 
prosperity and America’s expansion. 
She has had many opportunities to 
expose the United States to the great- 
est dangers, without any risk to her- 
self, by merely allowing the European 
powers to attack them; but she has 
steadfastly resisted their temptations 
to countenance European aggression. 


THE LoGIc OF ALLIANCE 


During many years previous to the 
war many people in England, among 
them the writer of these pages, urged 
the conclusion of an Anglo-American 
alliance, or even an Anglo-American 
reunion, on the plea that British 
civilization and American civilization 
are so closely akin as to be practically 
identical; that England and the 
United States combined should jointly 
face the danger of a German attack 
which threatened democracy in both 
countries, and that the best guarantee 
for the preservation of peace through- 
out the world lay in the cordia! co- 
operation of these two States, which 
would be irresistible if they were 
united by one purpose. Had there 
been such an alliance or such a union, 
the great war would never have oc- 
curred. 

Germany has been defeated and 
disarmed, and the short-sighted have 
proclaimed that militarism is dead, 
that an Anglo-Saxon union in some 
form or other is henceforth unneces- 
sary. That idea has contributed to 
some extent to the slight estrange- 
ment which followed the period of 
stress when England and America 
fought shoulder to shoulder. The 
States of the British Empire and the 
United States are the only countries 
in the world. where democracy is 
firmly established and where it has 
been a success. 
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Whether the other . 












nations of the world which have intro- 
duced the democratic form of govern- 
ment will succeed in retaining it 
seems doubtful. Powerful monarchies 
with aggressive designs may arise 
once more in Europe and threaten the 
peace of the Anglo-Saxon ‘nations. 
Other dangers also may be impend- 
ing. It is not written in the book of 
fate that the white races were created 
to dominate the earth, or that Provi- 
dence intended the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions to own nearly all the most desir- 
able portions of the world. The 
greatest wars of all times have been 
caused by the economic factor. 
Nations have always fought for ter- 
ritory; land means bread, means 
wealth. There is great danger in the 
fact that the most numerous and the 
most industrious races of the world 
are cooped up within narrow bounds 
and are subject to poverty and perio- 
dical famines, while the Anglo-Saxon 
race possesses boundless thinly popu- 
lated lands from which it rigidly ex- 
cludes the teeming millions of the 
East. How thinly the United States 
and the British Empire are peopled 
may’be seen at a glance by the follow- 
ing table: 


People Per 
Nation. ar. Population. Sq. Mile. 
United Kingdom. oil See 372.6 
PO ss cccs Ciceee , 582,505 335.8 
ee 1910 - 925,993 331.0 
WORE ricmuccdceauas 1911 34,687,000 313.5 
China proper..... 407,253,029 266.0 
PRE ~ ct aevicawns 1910 28,571,934 246.7 
BPO 655. Ses ves 1911 39,601,509 191.2 
gO) 1910 20,886,487 166.6 
Russia in Europe.1897 105,413, 775 55.2 
British Empire...1911 417,148,000 36.8 
United States and 
possessions .....1910 101,840,367 13.7 


The British Empire and the United 
States have room for hundreds of 
millions of people. Therefore it is 
only natural that the European 
States, which have a population of 
200 or 300 people and more ner square 
mile, look with longing and envy to 
the vast, fruitful, highly mineralized 
and thinly populated territories, situ- 
ated in a temperate zone, which are 
owned and controlled by the Angilo- 
Saxon nations, and their ; resentment 
is increased by the fact that these 
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hold in addition all the most im- 
portant strategical points which com- 
mand the approaches to their world- 
wide possessions. 


The continent of America lies mid- 
way between overpopulated Europe 
and overpopulated Asia. How thinly 
some of the most desirable parts of 
the United States are populated is 
seen by comparing California or Ore- 
gon with some of the provinces of 
China or with Japan, or by compar- 
ing Texas with France or Germany. 
California is larger than Japan, and 
Texas is considerably larger than was 
the German Empire in 1914. There 
is probably little danger of a war oc- 
curring between Japan and _ the 
United States. It is absolutely incon- 
ceivable that England should support 
Japan in such a war. However, there 
is a great danger that China may 
follow Japan’s footsteps. That coun- 
try would be far more dangerous than 
Japan, because the Chinese are abler 
men than the Japanese, are far more 
numerous, and_ possess infinitely 
greater natural resources. At present 
it would seem fantastic to expect Asia 
to challenge the white race. How- 
ever, more fantastic things have hap- 
pened in the past. When Julius 
Caesar landed among the savages of 
England, he would have laughed aloud 
if a seer had told him that the Roman 
Empire would be destroyed by the 
barbarians, that the Roman language 
would disappear, and that the savages 
of Britain, who were dressed in skins 
and who painted their bodies with 
woad, would conquer and rule and 
civilize the world and direct empires 
infinitely greater than that controlied 
by Imperial Rome. The great French 
statesman, Sully, wrote less than 
three hundred years ago that France 
was, and always would remain, the 
dominant power in Europe because 
she was the foremost State in the 
world by the number of her inhabi- 
tants. Less than a century ago the 


eminent Austrian Field Marshal, von 
Radetzki, foretold that Russia was 
bound to dominate the world because 
of the rapid and continuous increase 
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of the population and the conquering 
policy of the Czars. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 


In the beginning of this article it 
was pointed out that the continuation 
of America’s expansion in population 
and in wealth might cause England 
to sink to the position of a second or 
a third rate power, especially if her 
industries should continue stagnating 
owing to insufficient production per 
worker. For decades England has 
followed an individualist policy. Eng- 
lish statesmen did not try to develop 
planfully the vast territories of the 
empire. Millions of emigrants, who 
might have been diverted toward 
Canada, Australia, &c., at very little 
expense, went to the United States. 
Had they been directed to the British 
possessions, and had these been de- 
veloped with energy, the British Em- 
pire might now contain a larger num- 
ber of white people than the United 
States, and might possess that pre- 
eminence in industrial power, produc- 
tivity and wealth which is now pos- 
sessed by the Republic. 

The World War has awakened Eng- 
land and has shown even to the most 
determined individualist the extra- 
ordinary value of the British posses- 
sions and the necessity of peopling 
and developing the vast empty lands 
of the empire as rapidly as possible. 
Thoughtful Englishmen, bearing in 
mind the fate which has overtaken 
all the great sea empires of the past, 
have recognized the necessity of 
broadening the basis of the empire, 
of creating a great empire partner- 
ship, which is to unite not only the 
60,000.000 white, but the other 
nationalities as well. India is rapidly 
becoming a self-governing unit, a 
dominion like Canada and Australia. 
At present England is the centre of 
gravity. However, the time may 
come when Canada or Australia will 
become the more important partner, 
owing to superior numbers and su- 
perior wealth. It is not inconceivable 
that the capital of the British Empire 
will some day be shifted from London 












to Ottawa or Montreal, or to Sydney 
or Melbourne, exactly as the capital 
of the Phoenician Empire was trans- 
ferred to Carthage. In the organiza- 
tion of the empire the success of the 
United States in binding together 
numerous self-governing communi- 
ties should serve as a model. 

If we glance at the figures given at 
the beginning of this article it will 
be clear that before long the United 
States will completely overshadow 
England in power and wealth. How- 
ever, a greater England is arising, 
and in the future the progress of the 
British Empire may be faster than 
that of the United States. The area 
of the empire is four times as large 
as that of the Republic, and its 
natural resources are great and 
varied. It is not known how great 
they are, because no scientific inven- 


tory has as yet been taken. Emi- 
grants have peopled the United 
States. The Republic may no longer 


prove as attractive to those who wish 
to leave the overpopulated countries 
of the Old World as it has been in the 
past. In a few decades Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa 
may become real great powers. New 
Zealand alone is almost as large as 
the United Kingdom. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


All thinking Englishmen see in 
close relations between Great and 
Greater Britain and the United States 
the hope of the future. A few months 
ago Lord Charnwood, the author of 
an excellent life of Abraham Lincoln, 
which is written with love and under- 
standing for that great man and 
statesman, wrote to me a letter on the 
future of Anglo-American relations, 
in which he expressed views thor- 
oughly representative of those held 
by the majority of thinking people in 
England. In this letter he said: 

Let us not speak of an Anglo-American 
alliance or Anglo-American friendship of 
an exclusive sort. These are inaccurate ex- 
pressions, and the true conception is that of 
full and frank understanding (in the literal 
sense) and a friendship which is by no 
means exclusive, and which does not postu- 
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-sense to ask that they should be realized. 





late invariable agreement. Unfortunately, 
inaccurate expression in this matter does a 
great deal of harm which English people 
find it hard to understand, for it suggests 
to Americans a design on our part to make 
them serve some private ends of our own, 
though the private ends are largely, and the 
design is wholly, imaginary. Let us also 
not imagine that the League of Nations is 
necessarily the mechanism through which 
we are to reach understanding with Amer- 
ica. I am a believer in the League of Na- 
tions, but in several directions it presents 
possibilities of entanglement to the United 
States which it would take a long time to 
explain to English people, but which Amer- 
icans are apt to feel instinctively and per- 
haps excessively. 


There are two more definite causes of 
misunderstanding which now need straight- 
ening out, even at the cost of what may be 
called propagandism. I will say little now 
of Ireland. There are more Irish in the 
United States than in Ireland, and these 
care much, and ought to care much, about 
Ireland; but most Americans can see that 
we have here an intensely difficult problem 
(as difficult as some of their own) which 
mainly concerns ourselves. This only must 
be said—that any Irishmen in America who 
approach the question with a primary de- 
sire to hurt the British Empire may suc- 
ceed in that, but cannot possibly succeed in 
benefiting Ireland. But I suspect there is 
still more need of clearing up misunder- 
standing about the Pacific. We here do not 
yet realize that there are causes of danger 
and strife around the Pacific at all. Much 
less do most of us grasp the double fact 
that Americans generally still feel .remote 
from the world problems which interest us, 
but are getting keenly interested in a world 
problem which has hardly yet dawned upon 
us and is at present connected chiefly with 
Japan. 


Few people in our country realize keenly 
what Australians and New Zealanders feel, 
and rightly feel, about color problems (they 
all sympathize with them entirely when 
they do). Few of us, again, have the least 
idea that anything recently happened in re- 
gard to Shantung whch Americans criti- 
cise and for which they criticise us. None 
of us has the least idea what the real 
policy of America in regard to Japan may 
be. On the other hand, we have some 
interests in common with Japan, and it is 
fresh in our memory that Japan did the 
Allies’ cause, including that of America, 
great and indispensable service during the 
war. The resulting problem is, of course, 
difficult, and perhaps there is considerable 
excuse for the marvelous misunderstand- 
ings in regard to our attitude which seem 
to abound in America. Two things, how- 
ever, are quite certain, and it is surely not. 
demanding too much of American common 
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In the first place we shall not stand by and 
see our kinsmen in the Dominiens in peril 
from Japan. In the second place, nothing 
whatever could move the people of the 
United Kingdom to fight America on behalf 
of Japan. Anybody who, after thinking it 
= for a moment, denied this would ke a 
ial. 

There have been misunderstand- 
ings between England and the United 
States about oil in Mesopotamia and 
about other questions which com- 
paratively are trifling and which can 
easily be adjusted with a little good- 
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will on both sides. From the English 
point of view the principal thing is 
that a cordial understanding with the 
United States should assure the co- 
operation of the two great English- 
speaking States, their standing to- 
gether for the defense of the ideals 
and the institutions and the interests 
which they have in common. Their 
harmony and union will give peace to 
the world. Their disagreement and 
strife would fill the world with un- 
happiness and war. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By JOHN R. BONE 


Of The Toronto Star 


The Dominion’s rapid strides toward autonomy since the war, 
as seen at the Imperial Conference in London and in the demand 
for a Canadian Ambassador at Washington—An analysis of 
the change and of its significance 


N organization known as _ the 
Round Table was formed in 

1910 for the purpose of study- 

ing the relations of the various parts 
of the British Empire and the nature 
of the future citizenship of British 
subjects. Prominent in the group of 
organizers were Lionel Curtis, who 
had been with Lord Milner in South 
Africa; Philip Kerr, who acted as 
editor of the Round Table Quarterly 
and later became Lloyd George’s sec- 
retary and political editor of The Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle, and R. H. Brand, 
banker, author, publicist, and now a 
financial adviser of the British Gov- 
ernment. Lord Milner himself was 
understood to be keenly interested. 
The Round Table did not seek large 
numbers or notoriety. It consisted of 
university young men and others in- 
terested in public affairs, and was or- 





ganized in groups of eight or ten each. 
A group was described as a “ seg- 
ment” of the Round Table and heid 
regular meetings in private houses. 
The headquarters of the society were 
in London, but the segments existed 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the out- 
lying Dominions—Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 
Though the organization was 
formed for inquiry, not for propa- 
ganda, and though all gradations of 
political thought were represented in 
it, the idea predominant in the mind 
of the chief promoters was an Im- 
perial Federation of the Empire. The 
British Empire, they said, had to be 
reorganized. As it existed it was a 
conglomeration of States of varying 
status, whose relations were full of 
intolerable anomalies and anachron- 
isms. There were only two possible 































alternatives: either an organic union 
bringing the whole empire into a sin- 
gle homogeneous State, or disintegra- 
tion and collapse, with each Dominion 
pursuing its own independent course. 
There could be no middle, muddling 
course. It followed that the only way 
to preserve the empire was to or- 
ganize a new governing body—a new 
Parliament in which the United King- 
dom and the other self-governing na- 
tions would be given representation, 
generally according to population. 
The Parliament would deal with for- 
eign relations, defense, decisions as 
to peace and war, and the adminis- 
tration of dependencies not ready for 
self-government. It would have 
power to levy and collect taxes. Ifa 
world crisis came before this organic 
union could be put into operation, its 
exponents feared the worst. The em- 
pire would fall to pieces like a house 
of cards. 

The world crisis came in 1914, 
when the Round Table was at the 
top of its activities and influence. 
But it was the Round Table that dis- 
integrated and collapsed—originally 
because most of its members went to 
fight—and it has not yet been re- 
vived. The British Empire gave a 
demonstration of cohesiveness and 
solidarity that amazed the world. 
There were those who argued that it 
was its very looseness of organization 
that gave it its vitality and moral 
vigor. Canada, for example, after 
enlisting an army of almost half a 
million men voluntarily, adopted a 
Conscription act and asked its people 
for a fresh war loan of half a billion 
dollars. What, it was asked, would 
have been the result if such sacrifices 
had been demanded not by a Cana- 
dian Parliament but by an Imperia! 
Parliament 3,000 miles away? It is 
probably not putting it inaccurately 
to say that since 1914 imperial fed- 
eration, meaning thereby an Imperial 
Government responsible to an Im- 
perial Parliament with jurisdiction 
as to taxation covering the whole em- 
pire, has been dead. Leading states- 
men both of the Dominion and of the 
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United Kingdom have so affirmed 
without contradiction. 


MOVEMENT TOWARD AUTONOMY 


With the retirement of the Round 
Table Imperialists—Centralists they 
were often called to distinguish them 
from many other varieties of im- 
perialists—the pendulum swung 
sharply to the other side, that is, to- 
ward the side of the autonomists, or 
advocates of the preservation and ex- 
tension of local self-government. The 
Round Table discussions had been 
earnest, keenly analytical and far- 
seeing, and their influence stopped 
neither at the circumferences of the 
segments nor with the collapse of the 
organization. 

A clinching argument used by the 
centralizers was that under present 
conditions British residents in the 
dominions enjoyed a_ citizenship 
markedly inferior to that enjoyed by 
residents of the United Kingdom, ‘and 
that if only to attain self-respect 
there must be “ equality of status.” 
Many of the dominions’ disabilitfes 
were theoretical or minor, such as the 
theoretical power of the Imperial Par- 
liament to veto legislation passed by 
a Dominion Parliament, or the fact 
that judicial appeals from the domin- 
ions may, in certain instances, be car- 
ried to an imperial court. But one 
disability that was neither theoretical 
nor unimportant was the status of 
the dominions in their foreign rela- 
tions. The dominions had acquired a 
certain standing in the negotiation of 
treaties bearing on commercial sub- 
jects. On political affairs, however, 
the only voice authorized to speak for 
any portion of the British Empire, or 
of which foreign States could take 
cognizance, was the British Foreign 
Office. And as the dominions had no 
control over the British Foreign Of- 
fice and no effective machinery by 
which they could bring home to it 
their influence, it was evident there 
was here a real inferiority. 


In the piping days of pre-war peace 


. this did not matter greatly, or at least 
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did not seern to matter. But when the 
world tragedy broke it was brought 
home to the dominions that they had 
been engulfed in a catastrophe in 
the approach to which they had been 
of necessity ignored. In all the 
diplomacy preceding the war, in all 
the decisions as to foreign policy lead- 
ing up to the final cataclysm, they 
had had absolutely no voice. It was 
not that they complained against pre- 
war British diplomacy. It was rather 
that they realized that had British 
foreign policy been wrong instead of 
right they had not been in a position 
to influence it in a correcting direc- 
tion; that, indeed, of the very nature 
of the decisions which affected their 
destiny no less than it affected the 
destiny of the United Kingdom they 
had been in many cases in actual 
ignorance. 

The Round Table Imperialists had 
demonstrated the theoretical inferior- 
ity of dominion citizenship. War 
gave the practical demonstration 
when 50,000 Canadians were laid 
under the sod in France and Belgium 
in a war into which Canada was 
plunged without even a formal decla- 
ration on the part of her Parliament. 
Here, it was felt, was a situation that 
needed adjustment. 


ity of status,” which had been used 
by the centralizers as a flaming torch 
to arouse enthusiasm in favor of an 
Imperial Parliament, was snatched by 
other hands for use in quite a differ- 
ent cause. Not through more cen- 
tralization, but through more auton- 
omy, did the adapters of the phrase 
assert that “equality of status” 
might be achieved. 

Even a casual observer of Cana- 
dian public affairs cannot fail to be 
struck with the strength of the tide 
toward more complete autonomy dur- 
ing the last five years. Self-govern- 
ment is, of course, an old story in 
Canada. In its modern form it dates 
from Lord Durham’s report following 
the Mackenzie rebellion of 1837, and 
when, thirty years later, confedera- 
tion was set up with an exceedingly 
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liberal Constitution, it may weil have 
seemed that the last word in colo- 
nial independence within an impe- 
rial organization had been spoken. 
In legislation the Canadian Parlia- 
ment’s jurisdiction has not been chal- 
lenged. No act passed by it has been 
vetoed. Not only does Canada pay 
no taxes to the motherland, but she 
actually imposes taxes on British 
goods when imported. 


DAWN OF A NEW ERA 


Domestic administration passed 
completely to the control of the loca! 
Government, and when the last de- 
tachment of imperial troops was re- 
called, Canada saw the departure of 
the last official—outside the Governor 
General’s house—clothed with impe- 
rial authority in Canada. In the ju- 
diciary a link with the motherland re- 
mained,.but this seemed a minor mat- 
ter when almost everything else in 
the way of independent self-govern- 
ment had been conceded. But growth 
in population, wealth and national 


_ consciousness, the propaganda of the 


Round Table and the great war ush- 
ered in the new era in imperial rela- 
tions which is now developing. Years 


, ago the self-governing outlying por- 
And so it came about that “ equal- . 


tions of the empire ceased to be 
known as colonies; they became do- 
minions. But the new responsibili- 
ties imposed by the world conflagra- 
tion, the searching glare spread by 
that event, and the more acute mental 


- vision of the times revealed the fact 


that remnants of the old colonialism 
remained. 

Titles were among the first relics 
of the past to come under fire; first 
the method of conferring them, and 
then the titles themselves. By Par- 
liamentary wish, titles are no longer 
conferred in Canada. Thus a delib- 
erate limitation has been placed upon 
the prerogative of the King in Can- | 
ada. Itis probably an unprecedented . 
limitation, for a monarch who cannot - 
honor his subjects in any way he sees . 
fit must. be unique. But the Cana- 
dian protest contained no element of 





criticism of his Majesty. It was di- 
rected against the setting up in Can- 
ada, of Old World class distinctions, 
particularly when it seemed that 
sometimes the selections might be 
made by persons not responsible to 
the electors of Canada. 

Later there came an agitation, still 
continuing, to provide that the Gov- 
ernor General, the representative of 
the King in Canada, should be ap- 
pointed, not on the recommendation 
of the British Government, but on 
that of the Canadian Government, 
and that if possible he should be a 
Canadian. For this proposal there is 
no official backing. Another agita- 
tion, supported by the Attorney Gen- 
eral for Ontario, though opposed by 
large numbers of the legal profession, 
seeks to put an end to appeals from 
Canadian courts to the Privy Coun- 
cil. 

In another category has been the 
official conduct and attitude of rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. They have acted, no doubt, 
under stress of personal conviction, 
and also under pressure of the logic 
of events. First came the historic 
controversy, not yet fully revealed, 
between Sir Sam Hughes, Canada’s 
Minister of Militia, and the British 
War Office as to jurisdiction over 
Canada’s army in France. In the 
same period the Canadian Govern- 
ment requested emancipation from 
the jurisdiction of the Colonial Office. 
Hitherto the channel of communica- 
tion between the Dominion and the 
British Government had been the 
Colonial Office. In theory the whole 
Government of the Dominion was a 
subdepartment of a secondary im- 
perial department. It was requested 
that this indignity, even if only a 
theoretical one, should be removed, 
and that the Dominion Government 
communicate with the British Gov- 
ernment as equal to equal. 

In the Imperial War Cabinet, 
which came into being as a piece of 
emergency war machinery, the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Borden, took his place, not as a 
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subordinate, but as an equal. And 
about this time his speeches began 
to contain frequent references to the 
“full nationhood” of the domin- 
ions, “ equality of status,” an equal 
voice in the decisions of peace and 
war and similar phrases. The cul- 
mination was reached when domin- 
ion delegates took their place in the 
Peace Conference, when they became 
signatories to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and were admitted to inde- 
pendent membership in the League of 
Nations. 


CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Having established a new status 
with the Colonial Office, the do- 
minions now find that, in view of 
their broadened world outlook and in- 
terests, their relations with another 
department of the British Govern- 
ment require adjustment. That de- 
partment is the Foreign Office. At 
present the current toward autonomy 
is lapping at the base of that Rock 
of Gibraltar. The protest of the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Meighen, against renewal of the 
Japanese treaty is an official intima- 
tion that Canada, in foreign affairs, 
is now thinking for herself and no 
longer accepts without question the 
decisions on foreign relations made 
by the British Foreign Office. So 
also is the decision of the Canadian 
Parliament to appoint a. Canadian 
Ambassador at Washington. 


It will be obvious that these are 
acts of far-reaching importance. The 
Round Table exponents of an Im- 
perial Parliament used to insist that 
when the dominions began deciding 
for themselves the issues of peace 
and war, and appointing representa- 
tives at foreign capitals, the empire 
would be on the eve of disintegration. 
The Japanese treaty is a war 
treaty, and Washington is certainly a 
foreign capital. Are these steps, 
then, the first steps toward separa- 
tion? Is the strong tide toward in- 
creased autonomy really a move- 
ment toward independence? Ob- 
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servers in foreign countries who 
have not lived under British institu- 
tions, who do not understand the 
elasticity of the British Constitution, 
and who do not appreciate the natural 
British instincts of the peoples liv- 
ing in the British dominion might 
be deceived into so thinking. When 
European delegates saw the domin- 
ions apply for membership in the 
League of Nations they thought 
crafty Albion was trying to increase 
her voting power; when later they 
saw those same dominion delegates 
declare unyielding opposition to the 
United Kingdom delegates on im- 
portant issues they thought the 
British Empire was crumbling be- 
fore their eyes. Both deductions 
were hasty. 

There are also Canadian critics 
who view the autonomist movement 
with alarm. Sir Gilbert Parker, the 
novelist, for example, is alarmed at 
the assaults on the method of appoint- 
ing the Governor General. If that 
prerogative is taken from the Brit- 
ish Government, he has said in an 
interview, nothing can hold the em- 
pire together. Mr. J. Castell Hop- 
kins, editor of the Canadian Annual 
Review, also sees in the present move- 
ment a trend toward independence. 


AUTONOMISTS ARE NoT SEPARATISTS 


No such admission is made by the 
exponents of the new autonomy, and 
the personnel of the chief exponents 
seems to rob the allegation of force. 
When Sir Wilfrid Laurier at a pre- 
war imperial conference opposed a 
scheme of imperial federation ad- 
vanced by Sir Joseph Ward of New 
Zealand, he was accused of separatist 
tendencies, and a_ long-forgotten 
speech was resurrected to support the 
charge. But Sir Robert Borden, 
leader of Canadian Conservatives for 
twenty years, has been known all his 
life as an imperialist. So has Hon. 
N. W. Rowell, head of the Liberal 
Unionist element in the war-time 
Unionist Government. Mr. Meighen, 
the present Prime Minister, who pro- 
tested against the Japanese treaty, 
is a life-long Conservative who has 


been consistently imperialistic in his 
declarations. 

If Meighen, Borden and Rowell are 
separatists, they are not conscious of 
the fact. No one would think of charg- 
ing them with separatist sympathies. 
And the same may be said of the 
great majority of Canadian autono- 
mists. If there is any appreciable 
separatism in Canada, it is concealing 
its light. It is not articulate, except 
perhaps, academically in the person 
of John S. Ewart, a distinguished 
constitutional lawyer, author of the 
“Kingdom Papers,” a series of ex- 
haustive studies on the constitutional 
relations of the empire. Mr. Ewart 
has the keenly logical mind to which 
the anomalies and anachronisms of 
the present Commonwealth are also 
intolerable. To him, as to the Round 
Table Centralizers, there are only 
two alternatives—imperial federa- 
tion or indépendence. He chooses 
the opposite horn of the dilemma. 

Has the pendulum now swung too 
far toward autonomy? Did Borden 
and Rowell, when in office, go further 
in their declarations for full nation- 
hood and in their concrete proposals 
—such as for a Canadian Ambassa- 
dor at Washington—than they were 
warranted in going by Canadian pub- 
lic opinion? Professor W. P. M. Ken- 
nedy, in The Contemporary Review 
for July attached significance to the 
new Premier’s silence on constitu- 
tional questions. Since Mr. Meighen 
has participated in the Imperial Con- 
ference, it now appears that his 
former silence was due to other 
causes. 

As far as the political parties in 
Canada are concerned, it is doubtful 
if there ever was an issue, except the 
war, on which there was as great 
unanimity as on the general principle 
of self-government. The attitude of 
the Conservative and Unionist parties 
may be assumed to be indicated by the 
actions, already noted, of their leaders 
in the Government, while both the 
Liberal and the Agrarian parties in 
National Conventions have, since the 
armistice, adopted formal resolutions 
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warning the country against any cen- 
tralizing imperial scheme. Their 
criticism of the present Government 
was not that it was too autonomist, 
but that it might fail to be sufficient- 
ly so. 


AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 


It is true that in Parliament the 
debate on the appointment of a Cana- 
dian Ambassador at Washington 
evoked considerable criticism, and 
from widely divergent quarters. Dr. 
Michael Clark, Agrarian, said “ the 
appointment of a plenipotentiary to a 
foreign court is a mark of a foreign 
State,” and in making such a step 
“we are getting very near to revolu- 
tion.” D. D. McKenzie, former Lib- 
eral leader, in criticising the project, 
said: ‘Iam old-fashioned enough to 
be prouder of being a ‘British subject 
than of being a Canadian.” Hon. W. 
S. Fielding, formerly Liberal Minister 
of Finance, said: ‘“‘ We are right on 
the very verge of independence,” and 
added that it was a ridiculous thing 
to say that Canada was a nation. W. 
F. Cockshutt, a prominent protection- 
ist Conservative, took a_ similarly 
serious view of the proposal. There 
were criticisms of details from other 
quarters. But when the debate was 
ended, the outstanding fact remained 
that the appropriation necessary for 
the appointment was unanimously 
adopted, and that the principle of the 
appointment was, with the exceptions 
noted, approved by almost the whole 
house,. including, of course, the Pre- 
mier and his Government. 

The case for the appointment, as 
presented by Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
Rowell and others, is one of practical 
utility and expediency. Lord Bryce, 
Sir Robert recalled. placed the pro- 
portion of the work of the British 
Embassy at Washington devoted to 
Canadian atiairs as between two- 
thirds and three-fourths. Among re- 
cent issues requiring attention were 
the following: The Chicago drainage 
canal, supplies of coal for Canada, 
levels of the Lake of the Woods, the 
United States Merchant Marine act, 


levels of Lake Memphremagog, export 
of pulp wood from Canada, inter- 
change between Canadian and Ameri- 
can railways, Panama Canal tolls, 
fishing questions. On all such do- 
mestic issues there seems absolutely 
no reason for the intervention of a 
British ambassadorial staff or for 
not sending communications direct 
from Washington to Ottawa, instead 
of from Washington to the British 
Foreign Office, then to the Colonial 
Office, then to Ottawa, a circumlocu- 
tory route that might have appalled 
even the author of “ Little Dorrit.” 

So much for the purely domestic 
American-Canadian relations. But 
there is another motive for the Cana- 
dian Embassy that is more recent 
and goes deeper.- British Empire 
foreign policy in its larger aspects 
now appears for the first time upon 
the stage of the Western Hemisphere. 
The World War shifted the pole of 
world politics from the North ‘Sea 
to the North Pacific, and immediately 
within its magnetic field lie the 
United States and Canada. Canadians 
who advocate the appointment of an 
Ambassador at Washington insist 
that it is of the utmost importance 
that in the years which lie immedi- 
ately ahead, when decisions will be 
made and policies formulated affect- 
ing the future of civilization and with 
grave potentialities for the future of 
Canada, there should be the freest 
possible interchange of opinion be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
whose continent-wide border line has 
not heard or seen a gun in 100 years; 
that, whether the event proves that 
the interests of these two countries 
are common or not, every step possi- 
ble should be taken to see that each 
keeps in touch with the other’s ideals, 
views and policies. Nothing should 
be left to chance or to the possible 
dulling effects of circumlocution. 
Herein lies the strong motive for the 
Canadian Ambassador. 

Melay in filling the office has been 
ascribed by the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister to difficulty in making an ap- 
propriate appointment. Canada has 
no school of diplomats to draw from. 
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Outside the criticism in Parliament 
already referred to there has been 
no intimation that public opinion re- 
garded the proposal as ultra-radical 
or unsound. In other parts of the 
empire undoubtedly the project 
caused questionings. If the establish- 
ment of a Canadian Embassy at 
Washington meant that other domin- 
ions would set up embassies at Wash- 
ington and that Canada and the 
others would set up embassies all over 
the world, the prospect for the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office would, indeed, be 
chaotic. But at the recent Imperial 
Conference, it is understood, Mr. 
Meighen emphasized the unique close- 
ness of the relations between Canada 
and the United States. On this basis 
the appointment of a Canadian Am- 
bassador to Washington does not 
need to be accepted as a precedent. 
ANOTHER STARTLING DOCTRINE 
But Canadian leaders go further 
in their desires respecting Canadian- 
American relations than the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador. The doc- 
trine has been laid down by Mr. 
Rowell and Sir Robert Borden in 
Parliament, and according to one re- 
port by Mr. Meighen at London— 
and, so far as known, its soundness 
has not been challenged—that in all 
British foreign issues where the in- 
terests of Canada are paramount, as 
they might easily be in the case of 
issues involving the United States, 
the views of Canada should not mere- 
ly be consulted, but should be accept- 
ed. Here is a far-reaching concep- 
tion, the significance of which has 
not yet been universally grasped, cer- 
tainly not by those who see in Can- 
ada’s aspiration tcward nationhood 
only a movement toward indepen- 
dence. It is not that these leaders, 
in seeking to advance Canada’s in- 
fluence on American relations, are 
seeking separation from the empire; 
what they ask is that in the decisions 
affecting those relations Canada shall 
represent the empire. It may be 


that in this and in other respects the 





movement toward autonomy _in- 
volves the assumption of responsi- 
bilities which the Canadian Nation is 
not ready for, in which case there 
will be a continuance for a time, or 
until some new solution is found, of 
some of the colonial disabilities, 
which it may be observed some sec- 
tions of the people do not seem to re- 
gard as irksome. 

Canada’s representatives will at- 
tend the Washington conference as 
part of the British delegation. Al- 
though Canadian nationhood has 
been recognized by the British Em- 
pire and by the League of Nations, 
it was not recognized by the United 
States in issuing preliminary invita- 
tions to the conference. Apparently, 
therefore, the status of the Canadian 
delegates at Washington will be dif- 
ferent from what it was at Geneva, 
where they stood-on their own feet 
and did not hesitate on occasion to 
disagree with the delegates from the 
United Kingdom, to the wonderment 
of foreign observers. 

Nothing more interesting in the 
way of constitutional development 
has occurred than the incursion of the 
British dominions into the realm 
of foreign affairs. Advocates of im- 
perial federation on the one hand, 
and of separation on the other, pre- 
dict that the experiment cannot work 
and if persisted in will end in disrup- 
tion. But the same thing has been 
said about nearly every former step 
in self-government, and the silken 
bond of empire as it increased in 
elasticity has increased in strength. 


CANADA’S DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


The present problem is not easy. 
The only piece of co-ordinating ma- 
chinery for the empire as a whole is 
the convocation, at irregular inter- 
vals, of Imperial Premiers, to which 
convocation the Centralizers wish to 
give the name and authority of Impe- 
rial Cabinet, whereas the Autono- 
mists insist it must not be more than 
a conference. The task before this 
imperfect piece of machinery is to 
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provide for the continuance of the em- 
pire on the basis of equal partner- 
ship between the United Kingdom 
and the dominions. In the words of 
Lord Milner, it is one of the most com- 
plicated tasks which statesmanship 
has ever had to face. The assurance 
of success lies not in the imperfect 
machinery of government that is 
available, but in the wil! of the peo- 
ples of the dominions and of the 
British Isles to remain united. The 
strength of the empire is as strong as 
this will. It can be no stronger, a 
point which is sometimes forgotten by 
the Imperial Federationists, who seek 
in organic union complete insurance 
for the future. 

The course of history is strewn 
with the wrecks of empires, and fa- 
talists predict that the British Em- 
pire will prove no exception. But no 
previous empire has adopted, as the 
modern British Commonwealth has 
adopted and is continuing to develop, 
the formulae of _ self-government, 
freedoom and equal citizenship. A 
passage from the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire ” is suggestive. 


After pointing out that the revolt of 
Britain in the reign of Honorius re- 
sulted in the establishment of a popu- 
lar Assembly in the seven Provinces 
of Gaul, and after describing the 
powers which were delegated to this 
—in that day—unusual body, Gibbon 
proceeds: 


If such an institution, which gave the 
people an interest in their own Government, 
had been universally established by Trajan 
or the Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom 
and virtue might have been cherished and 
propagated in the Empire of Rome. The 
privileges of the subjects would have se- 
cured the throne of the monarch. * 
Under the mild and generous inrluence i 
liberty the Roman Empire might have re- 
mained invincible and immortal; or if its ex- 
cessive magnitude and the instability of hu- 
man affairs had opposc | such perpetual con- 
tinuance, its vital and constituent members 
might have separately preserved their vigor 
and independence. 

There are autonomists in Canada 
who are optimistic enough to believe 
that, after one severe lesson, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the British 
Commonwealth has discovered the 
secret of immortality that evaded 
Rome. 


PASSING OF THE GREAT ENGLISH ESTATES 


AN effort by the British Government to 
sell at auction Runnymede Meadow, a 
part of the Crown lands, where in 1215 the 
barons of England exacted the famous 
Magna Charta of popular liberty from King 
John, recently roused a storm of protest, 
and in so doing served to bring to notice 
how many of the great historic properties 
in England, some of which had been broken 
up into small holdings, have been changing 
hands since the war. Through force of 
economic circumstances, one nobleman after 
another has been compelled to place his 
estate in the market, and several medieval 
castles have gone under the hammer. In 
the year 1920 no less than 349,695 acres of 
country estates were sold by one firm of 
auctioneers for £4,332,514. Of these es- 
tates, one of the most magnificent—sold for 
the paltry sum of £50,000—was Stowe 
House, the once palatial seat of the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Chandos, with its great 


suite of state rooms, its domed marble hall. 


fashioned after the Pantheon at Rome, and 
its armory and chapel. Similarly, among 
great London mansions, Devonshire House, 
famous as a centre of high social and po- 
litical life, passed from the long possession 
of the Cavendish family. 

In this respect the Duke of Portland, in 
addressing his tenants at Welbeck on Aug. 
4, predicted the wholesale closing down of 
historic and stately homes and the housing 
of their lordly owners in humbler style. 
“The great war,” he said, “has entirely 
altered the outlook for me and most other 
large landowners. For centuries past the 
landed estates have been handed down from 
generation to generation in one family, and 
landlords and tenants have lived on terms 
of mutual trust and affection. I fear, how- 
ever, that that state of things is passing 
away, for, with the present enormous weight 
of taxation and the extremely onerous death 
duties, the future has become uncertain for 
all landed proprietors in England.” 
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Permanent Court «f International Justice created, with eleven 
Judges—Important rulings on Article X. and other paragraphs 
of the Covenant—Progress made in the settlement of several 
boundary disputes—Action taken in favor of disarmament, 
despite opposition of larger powers 


HE second plenary conference of 
the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
on Sept. 5 and adjourned on Oct. 6, 


1921. The length of the conference 
was due mainly to the momentous na- 
ture of some of the topics discussed, 
notably the burning topic of world 
disarmament. Over the representa- 
tives of the forty-eight nations gath- 
ered in the old Hall of Reformation 
fell the shadow of the coming con- 
ference on armament _ reduction 
called by President Harding in Wash- 
ington. The debates were animated 
and protracted, in some instances giv- 
ing rise to noble and impressive ora- 
tory, but the influence of the greater 
powers —especially Great Britain 
and France, who wished the Wash- 
ington conference to have a free 
hand—was so strong that the smaller 
nations were checked in their plans. 
Despite this handicap, they succeeded 
in putting through a disarmament 
program which testified to the 
League’s determination to steam 
ahead independently of Washington. 

Another evidence of this spirit was 
the Assembly’s concrete action in 
electing the Judges for the perma- 
nent Tribunal of World Peace, thus 
completing the last stage of an edi- 
fice which will soon be able to func- 
tion for the highest purposes of the 
League and the good of mankind. 
Important amendments to the League 
Covenant were adopted, several inter- 
national disputes were started on the 
way to settlement, the delay on man- 
dates was laid squarely on the shoul- 





ders of America, and action taken to 
expedite a settlement; measures of 
international beneficence, such as the 
suppression of the _ international 
white slave traffic, the use of opium 
and other harmful drugs, control of 
immigration, &c., were also shown to 
be hampered by the failure of the 
United States to participate in the 
League’s councils; but the League 
members gave every evidence of a de- 
termination to go forward in spite of 
America’s action in blocking the 
wheels of their machinery. 

The sessions were preceded by a 
short conference of the League Coun- 
cil, which prepared the agenda of the 
Assembly discussions and fought out 
several matters of procedure in re- 
spect to disarmament proposals, 
mandates, &c. 


OPENING OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The second plenary Assembly 
opened in the Hall of Reformation on 
Sept. 5 at 11 o’clock. For several 
days the normally quiet ‘streets of 
Geneva had been a Babel of foreign 
tongues, as almost fifty nations had 
assembled for the coming sessions. 
The sombre old hall was crowded to 
the very galleries by curious and in- 
terested spectators. Some of the 
leaders of the preceding Assemblv, 
such as the picturesque Paderewski 
of Poland, Tittoni of Italy, Rowell of 
Canada, Huneus of Chile, Puyrredon 
of Argentina, were absent. Notice- 
able especially was the absence of all 
the Central American States. New 
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members stood out: Bishop Noli, 
head of the Albanian delegation, come 
to plead the cause of his country 
against aggressors; Premier Stam- 
bolisky of Bulgaria; Lord Robert 
Cecil, representing for the second 
time South Africa, walked between 
the benches, showing his eagle profile 
and his reserved smile; M. Leon 
Bourgeois, flanked by M. Viviani the 
“ silver-tongued,” and by M. Hano- 
taux, talked energetically; Arthur 
Balfour, diffusing his suave and 
charming manner wherever he went, 
chatted with Hjalmar Branting (now 
Premier of Sweden); the tall and 
austere Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, frown- 
ing and preoccupied with the appeal 
which he was preparing to make to 
the Assembly on behalf of starving 
Russia, contrasted in his frosty 
whiteness of visage with Baron 
Hayashi and Viscount Ishii, small, 
dapper and_ ivory -complexioned; 
Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia and 
Paul Hymans of Belgium exchanged 
greetings and conversed quietly. 

Exactly at 11 o’clock the youthful 
figure of Dr. Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese Ambassador to London, and 
a graduate of Columbia University, 
took the chair as acting President of 
the Council amid loud applause. In 
faultless English Dr. Koo delivered 
an eloquent address of welcome to 
the assembled delegates, in which he 
traced the past achievements of the 
League in respect to financial and 
economic matters, transit and com- 
munication, moral and social prob- 
lems—all work which made no dra- 
matic appeal to the imagination, but 
of the highest value to the world—de- 
scribed the solid foundations the 
League had laid for future world 
peace, not forgetting the creation of 
the International Tribunal, and 
stressed eloquently the wide vista 
opened before the organization for 
the attainment of the aims of inter- 
national peace and justice. 

The first business of the Assembly 
was the election of a permanent 
President. Five candidates were 
nominated at the afternoon session. 
Jonkheer van Karnebeek, Foreign 


Minister of Holland, received the 
highest vote and took the chair. Then 
the Assembly got down to business— 
and debate. Storm clouds broke al- 
most immediately over the applica- 
tion made by the representative of 
Bolivia asking the Assembly to con- 
sider the revision of the treaty be- 
tween Bolivia and Chile. This treaty, 
concluded nearly twenty years ago on 
the ending of the war of Chile 
against Bolivia and her ally Peru, 
and caused by a dispute over the rich 
Tacna-Arica territories, has long been 
a sore point with the Bolivians. The 
Chilean delegation rose instantly to 
combat this demand for revision, 
and a crisis was averted only after a 
special commission had decided that 
the Assembly had no jurisdiction to 
revise treaties already ratified and 
confirmed. 


UNITED STATES CRITICISED - 


In a strong speech before the As- 
sembly at the session of Sept. 8, Lord 
Robert Cecil blamed the United States 
severely for the delay forced on the 
League in defending and settling the 
mandates. He criticised the Wash- 
ington Government for ignoring the 
League and insisting on negotiating 
only with the separate Governments. 
He recapitulated the League’s efforts 
to get the United States to state its 
desires, and deplored the failure of 
those efforts. The fate of the peoples: 
of the mandated territories and the 
prestige of the League were at stake, 
he declared, and he urged the Assem- 
bly, inasmuch as it knew unofficially 
the views of America, to proceed 
fearlessly in its work on mandates. 
His resolution to refer the mandates 
to a committee of eight for definition 
was accepted, and the personnel of 
this committee named. A bitter at- 
tack made by him on the permanent 
Advisory Council on Disarmament 
paved the wavy to the all-important 
debate on disarmament for which the 
Assembly was eager. 


The debate on disarmament was 
based principally on the report of the 
Council and the Disarmament Com- 
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mission, the tone of which was one 
of “inspissated gloom.” The debate 
was opened by Mr. Arthur J. Bal- 
four, head of the British delegation, 
at the session of Sept. 10. Mr. Bal- 
four frankly admitted his belief that 
the League was impotent to make 
headway toward disarmament in view 
of the present frame of mind of the 
nations. Both he and M. Leon Bour- 
geois, however, believed that the 
League should work on for peace in 
its own way. A far stronger attitude 
was adopted by Dr. Lange of Nor- 
way, who attacked Mr. Balfour’s view 
that the League was impotent be- 
cause great nations such as the 
United States, Germany and Russia 
remained outside, and declared it 
was the League’s duty to proceed 
with its immediate efforts toward 
disarmament. The Council, he 
charged, was not carrving out the 
Assembly’s wishes, and the Perma- 
nent Advisory Disarmament Com- 
mission was in close contact with 
War Ministers and lukewarm for 
universal peace. Germany was being 
disarmed, Russia was no longer a 
military bogy, and the United States 
was moving actively for disarma- 
ment. The Washington conference, 
however, would concern itself mainly 
with naval disarmament, whereas the 
League must work for land disarma- 
ment in Europe. Its failure to do so 
would be fatal to it. 

After a spirited debate, the pro- 
posal of M. Jouhaux, head of the 
French delegation of labor, that the 
League call an international confer- 
ence to limit the private manufacture 
of arms, was adopted, though the ef- 
fores of Lord Robert Cecil and Dr. 
Lange to have a date fixed for this 
conference early next June came to 
grief against the opposition of both 
Great Britain and France. Both of 
these advocates of fixing an early date 
declared that the League could not 
stop the private manufacture of arms 
if the United States, with its vast re- 
sources, continued to manufacture 
them.- The Assembly, however, 
through the committee, voted to hold 


such an international conference, but 
left the date indeterminate. 
Although it appeared that but few 
members of the Disarmament Com- 
mission believed that the Washing- 
ton conference would accomplish 
anything, they united on Sept. 28 in 
a resolution expressing the gratifica- 


.tion of the League that President 


Harding had called the conference in 
Washington and expressing sincere 
good wishes for its success. The 
committee then voted to ask the 
Permanent Disarmament Commis- 
sion to prepare plans for control and 
ultimate prevention of the use of 
poison gas in warfare. It also voted 
for the establishment of a _ special 
branch of the Secretariat to carry on 
propaganda in favor of disarmament 
among ali nations. 


JAPAN ALONE SILENT 


Thus the disarmament work was 
mapped out for the future. At the 
session of Oct. 1 eloquent speeches 
were made by M. Noblemaire of 
France, H. A. L. Fisher and Lord 
Robert Cecil. All the nations joined 
in disarmament pledges except Japan, 
which maintained silence. M. Noble- 
maire defended France from the 
charge of militarism, and declared 
that France wished only security, 
and that moral disarmament—in 
Germany as_ elsewhere—must. pre- 
cede physical disarmament. Until 
Germany, or at least a part of Ger- 
many, gave up its hatred and plans 
for revenge, France must keep her 
arms in hand. When she gained se- 
curity she would be only too glad to 
seek the ways of peace. H. A. L. 
Fisher paid a tribute to France, and 
declared that though there had been 
differences of view, the fundamental 
aims of Great Britain and France for 
peace were the same. France and 
England between them, he declared, 
had it in their power, aided by. the 
members of the League, to realize the 
dream of humanity and lay, the 
foundation of general peace. Lord 
Robert Cecil, as reporter for the. Dis- 
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‘armament Commission, made an elo- 
quent plea for the revised proposals 
of the League, which were, taken all 
together, as follows: 

(1) Preparation for the next Assembly 
of a general plan of disarmament, and, to 
make that feasible, a request to the nations 
to furnish data on their armaments, in- 
cluding the amount of money spent on 
them; (2) a proposal for an international 
conference on the restriction of the manu- 
facture of arms; (3) a proposal to restrain 
the usc of poison gas in warfare; (4) the 
establishment of world-wide propaganda for 
disarmament and (5) a resolution express- 
ing hope for real progress at the Wash- 
ingtor Conference. 


Lord Robert’s report and these 
resolutions and proposals were unani- 
mously adopted, and thus the Assem- 
bly’s discussions and committee work 
on the most important item of its 
agenda reached their logical end. 


ELECTION OF JUDGES 


The election of eleven Judges for 
full membership on the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and of 
four Deputy Judges, took place at the 
session of Sept. 14, the Council and 
the Assembly voting simultaneously 
at the headquarters of the League. 
A clash between the two organiza- 
tions soon became apparent, and it 
took five successive ballots to reach 
agreement. The final result showed 
that the following eleven jurists had 
been chosen full members of the 
court: 

Viscount R. B. Finlay of Great Britain. 

Charles André Weiss of France. 

Dionisio Anzilotti of Italy. 

Johu Bassett Moore of the United States. 

Rafael Altamira y Cravea of Spain. 

Senator Ruy Barbosa of Brazil. 

Antonio de Bustamente of Cuba. 

Max Huber of Switzerland. 

B. C. J. Loder of Holland. 

Didrik Galtrup G. Nyholm of Denmark. 

Yoruze Oda of Japan. 

At the same time three Deputy 
Judges were elected, and later a 
joint committee completed the list 
with a fourth, as follows: 

M. Negulesco of Rumania. 

Mr. Wang Ch’ung-hui of China. 

M. Yovanovitch of Jugoslavia. 

M. Beichmann of Norway. 


The completion of these elections 
was hailed by President van Karne- 
beek as a “ historic event, which 
opens a new era in the life of the 
community of nations.” The dele- 
gates learned with keen regret of the 
refusal of Elihu Root to serve on the 
tribunal, owing to advancing years. 
The American representative chosen, 
the Hon. John Bassett Moore, is Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Co- 
lumbia University. Over ninety nomi- 
nations were made in all, and each 
selection was based on undisputed 
legal eminence. 


ARTICLE X. INTERPRETED 


Of great import to the Assembly 
also was the question of amend- 
ments to the covenant. Throughout 
many sessions this aroused veritable 
storms of debate. First of all, the 
amendment of Article XXVI., so as 
to make a majority vote valid, opened 
the way to further changes. The 
amendments proposed were the fol- 
lowing: Modification of Article X. in 
such wise as to take from it the of- 
fensive features to which the United 
States Senate had so dramatically ob- 
jected; amendment of Articles XIL., 
XIII., XIV. and XV., necessitated by 
the establishment of the International 
Tribunal; amendment of Article XVI., 
relating to the economic blockade of 
any member resorting to war in dis- 
regard of the provisions of the cove- 
nant; amendment of Article XXI. in 
such wise as to recognize regional 
agreements between member nations; 
an amendment lastly of the covenant 
provision on membership. 

One of the most valuable bits of 
constructive work done by the Assem- 
bly was the definition of the much- 
attacked Article X. Al! the delega- 
tions agreed that this article did not 
constitute a pledge by members to go 
to war to protect the territorial bor- 
ders of other members, but was a 
declaration of principle and a pledge 
by the nations not to violate the terri- 
tory of their neighbors, on the agree- 
ment that such aggression would be 
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JONKHEER H. A. VAN KARNEBEEK 


Foreign Minister of Holland, elected Presi- 
dent of the second League Asseivbly 


punished largely by use of the eco- 
nomic weapon. The new construction 
declared expressly that no nation is 
bound to send troops for such a pur- 
pose. An attempt by the Canadian 
Minister, Charles J. Doherty, how- 
ever, to secure the elimination of the 
whole article was sent over for con- 
sideration to the next Assembly, and 
it was made clear, both in this case 
and in others, that the League in- 
tended to feel its way toward funda- 
mental change in the covenant only 
slowly and cautiously. The amend- 
ments of Articles XII.-XV. were ac- 
cepted without dispute, as required by 
the establishment of the World Tri- 
bunal. Proposed changes in Article 
XVI., however, made a considerable 
flurry. Switzerland, the Scandina- 
vian countries and other lesser pow- 
ers wielded strong influence in the 





modifications finally accepted. As ° 
amended, the article left a way out 
of obligation to blockade when the 
Council considered that the proximity 
of a member to the covenant-break- 
ing State put that member in danger. 
The crux of the new text added is 
contained in the italicized portion of 
the passages quoted below: 

The Council will notify all members of 
the League of the date which it recom- 
mend; for the application of economic 
pressure under this article. Nevertheless, 
the Council may, in the case of any par- 
ticulai member, postpone the coming into 
force cf any of these measures for a spe- 
cific period, where the Council is satisfied 
that such postponement will facilitate the 
attaininent of the object of the measures 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
or that it is necessary in order to minimize 
the loss and convenience which will be 
caused to such member. 


The Assembly rejected the pro- 
posed amendment of Article XVI. 
This amendment had been presented 
by the new State of Czechoslovakia, 
and its object had been to secure an 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
regional agreements in Europe of a 
similar purpose. Specifically, Czech- 
oslovakia was the spokesman of the 
so-called “‘ Little Entente ”’—the new 
coalition recently put in force be- 
tween Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania—and sought to secure the 
recognition of its aims. The Assem- 
bly decided, however, that all such 
regional agreements were amply pro- 
vided for by Article XXI., which 
sanctioned such coalitions for pur- 
poses identical with those of the 
League; hence it rejected the pro- 
posed amendment. The amendment 
of the article on membership, pro- 
posed by Argentina at the Assembly 
of the preceding year, was also re- 
jected. This amendment proposed 
that all nations, whether League 
members or not, should automatically 
become members of the League. The 
rejection of this amendment at the 
first Assembly led to the dramatic 
withdrawal of the whole Argentine 
delegation, headed by Senor Puyrre- 
don, from the conference, and the elo- 
quent absence of almost all the Cen- 











‘tral American States at the second 
conference was attributed to Argen- 
tina’s withdrawal and dissatisfaction. 
Nonetheless, the Assembly was un- 
willing to subject the membership 
privilege to so drastic an extension 
at present, and consequently voted to 
send the amendment over to another 
year. 

It also took similar aetion regard- 
ing a proposed amendment of Article 
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JOHN BASSETT MOORE 
Former Counselor of the Department of 
State, elected as American Judge 
in the World Court of the 
League of Natiots 


XVILI., on the registration of treaties, 
declaring that “ every treaty or inter- 
national agreement entered into here- 
after by any member of the League 
shall be registered with the Secre- 
tariat and shall, as soon as possible, 
be published by it. No such treaty or 
international agreement shall be bind- 
ing until so registered.” Strong op- 


jection had been made by various 
delegates, especially by Senor Raoul 
Fernandez of Brazil and Lord Robert . 
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Cecil, to the inclusion of the words 
“international agreements,” which 
implied, in addition to public treaties, 
the registration and publication of 
secret military and technical agree- 
ments. The Assembly’s tendency 
also here was to go slow—-the sub- 
ject was a very complicated and dif- 
ficult one—and to consider the pro- 
posed change in the light of another 
year’s study. Under the article, Ger- 
many, who was a signatory tc the 
convention, had the largest number 
of treaties registered. The latest 
treaties included one with China, four 
with Poland, one each with France, 
Sweden, Danzig, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Serbia and Switzerland; also 
several agreements with the allied 
powers relating to the administration 
of the Sarre Valley. 


INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


In the field of international dis- 
putes, the Assembly was confronted 
by the ever-recrudescent Vilna prob- 
lem, the complaints of Albania 
against military aggression by Jugo- 
slavia and Greece, the demand by 
Austria against Hungarian aggres- 
sions in Burgenland, or Western Hun- 
gary, assigned to the Austrians under 
the League settlement, and finally the 
demand by Bolivia that the League 
consider the revision of her treaty 
with Chile. This last appeal was set- 
tled during the first meetings of the 
Assembly by Bolivia’s withdrawal of 
her demands. 

The Vilna dispute between Poland 
and Lithuania had been announced 
some weeks before as settled by a 
compromise agreement engineered by 
M. Paul Hymans of Belgium, but as 
the matter was explained on the floor 
of the Assembly the two nations were 
again in dispute, the Lithuanians in- 
sisting on the immediate withdrawal 
of the irregular forces of General 
Zeligowski and on Vilna being set up 
as an autonomous community, and 
the Poles, headed by M. Askenazy, 
energetically refusing this solution. 
After considerable debate, the As- 
sembly at its session of Sept. 24 1 
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united in a resolution urging Poland 
and Lithuania to reopen new parleys 
to settle the outstanding subjects in 
dispute. This resolution was adopted 
enforcedly in view of the fact that the 
requisite unanimity could not be ob- 
tained, though the sentiment of the 
delegates was undeniably against Po- 
land after the exposition of the op- 
posing factions. The fact that Po- 
land allowed General Zeligowski to 
remain in occupation of Vilna reacted 
strongly against the Poles, and As- 
kenazy’s attempts at rebuttal were 
considered weak and unconvincing. 
The quarrel between Albania and 
her aggressive neighbors, Jugoslavia 
and Greece, stirred up the Assembly, 
especially when Bishop Noli, head of 
the Albanian delegation, gave the 
delegates proof that Albanian villages 
were being bombarded by Serbs. 
An attempt by M. Spaikalovitch, who 
has been called the “ stormy petrel ” 
of Jugoslavia, to pooh-pooh the 
claims of Albania, and to subject that 
country to a violent onslaught of 
vituperation, met with reproof by M. 
van Karnebeek, the President of the 
Assembly, who told Spaikalovitch to 
moderate his language. The dispute 
waxed warm and split the Assembly 
into two divisions, one demanding 
immediate support for Albania, the 
other urging that the matter be set- 
tled by the larger powers at their 
leisure. The delegates representing 
the larger powers inclined to this lat- 
ter view. Albania, however, took the 
stand that she would be completely 
swallowed up by her more pcewerful 
and aggressive neighbors if some- 
thing were not done forthwith, and 
was opposed to the suggested solu- 
tion by the Council of Ambassadors, 
whose competency she denied, and 
demanded that the controversy and 
aggression be settled by the League 
of Nations itself. This, however, the 
Assembly could not do, as the con- 
tention of the Jugoslavs had been all 
along that the boundaries of Albania 
had never been settled, and that no 
charge of aggression on such hypo- 
thetical boundaries could legitimately 
be made. The delegates therefore de- 


cided to urge the Council of Ambas- 
sadors to settle these boundaries as 
soon as possible, to enable the League 
to act en connaissance de cause. 

Regarding the aggressions of the 
Hungarians in Burgenland, it was 
decided to suspend a decision pend- 
ing an investigation. 

The settlement of the status of 
Upper Silesia was found by the As- 
sembly too complex and thorny a 
problem to be settled by any swift 
decision. The whole dispute between 
the Germans and the Poles as to 
whether this plebiscite territory 
should fall to one or the other had 
been passed on some weeks before 
by the Supreme Council, and by the 
Council had been referred to 2 com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
Brazil, Spain, China and Belgium, 
for intensive study. The investiga- 
tion was continuing, but the formida- 
ble nature of the task was recognized 
by all, and, pending a report from this 
committee, the Assembly’s hands 
were tied. 


No ACTION ON RUSSIA 


A special appeal came before the 
Assembly on the subject of finan- 
cial help for starving Russia. This 
appeal was made by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen of Norway, who had con- 
cluded a working agreement with the 
Soviet leaders on behalf of the Eu- 
ropean relief organizations for the 
distribution of food. His request that 
the Assembly authorize a money 
grant met with strong opposition, 
and Dr. Nansen showed bitterness 
over the contradiction displayed be- 
tween the eloquent expressions of 
sympathy for the starving masses of 
Russia and the refusal to alleviate it 
by concrete assistance. He implied 
plainly his view that the League was 
playing politics, under the leadership 
of some of the greater powers inter- 
ested in the overthrow of the Soviet 
Government. M. Spaikalovitch of 
Jugoslavia seized the opportunity to 
launch a vitriolic attack upon the 
Soviet Government, with which, he 
declared, no intercourse should be had 
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on account of the principles for which 
it stood. Jugoslavia, he said, was 
close to the Soviet land, and knew 
better than some other nations what 
the Soviet leaders stood for. The 
Assembly, despite Dr. Nansen’s ap- 
peals decided to refer the subject to 
the coming international conference 
at Brussels on measures of relief for 
Russia. 

The three Baltic States—Latvia, 
Lithuania and Esthonia—were ad- 
mitted to membership. The admis- 
sion of Hungary was deferred. The 
renewed claims of Armenia, based on 
the changed aspect of the military 
situation in the East, were consid- 
ered, but no action was taken either 
in Armenia’s case or that of the 
Caucasus nations. Herr Mensdorff, 


the Austrian delegate, was heard by 
the Assembly on Austria’s financial 
distress, the alleviation of which, like 
so many other matters, was held up 
by the failure of the United States to 
act, in this case by reaching a de- 
cision on the League’s suggestion 


that the Washington Government 
forego its financial claims on Vienna. 

Many other subjects were discussed 
by the Assembly in its month’s ses- 
sions, notably regarding internation- 
al measures to be taken by the League 
to prevent the traffic in women and 
children, which since the conclusion 
of the war had again made its ap- 
pearance,. the suppression of opium 
and other dangerous drugs, the pre- 
vention of disease, and immigration 
problems and subjects akin. It ap- 
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peared that all the League’s activities 
in regard to these international perils 
were being held up by the same cause 
—America’s refusal to participate in 
the League’s councils. International 
bodies had been set up by the League, 
but they were functioning badly in a 
number of instances because of the 
Washington Administration’s contin- 
ued refusal to co-operate with them 
A new program, however, was laid 
out for future activity in this field, 
to which the League attaches high 
importance. 

The question of finances was 
brought up by the report of the com- 
mittee charged with this subject pre- 
sented to the Assembly at the session 
of Oct. 5. This report showed that 
Great Britain and France are sched- 
uled to pay 9.2 per cent. of the total 
cost. Italy, China, Japan and India 
were each to pay 6.65 per cent. In 
the third category were placed Ar- 
gentina (which has not yet officially 
withdrawn from the League), Spain, 
Brazil, Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, each to pay 3.58 per 
cent. The scale was graduated down 
to twenty-one-hundredths of 1 per 
ecnt. for Nicaragua, Luxemburg, 
Panama, Paraguay, Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras and Li- 
beria. Under this ruling Great Brit- 
ain and France will pay 1,800,000 
gold francs, the nations in the second 
category 1,300,000, and those of the 
third 42,000 gold francs. The budget 
for 1922 amounts to 23,786,846 gold 
francs, as against 21,250,000 for 1921. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


To the Editor of Current History: 
ie the August number of CURRENT HIs- 
Tory George L. Koehn, at Page 740 of 
his article on the “ Menace of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance,” states that no “ treaty 
of general arbitration ” is in effect between 
the United States and Great Britain. Article 
1 of the treaty of 1908 with Great Britain, 
provided that “ differences which may arise 
of a legal nature or relating to the interpre- 
tation of treaties existing between the two 
contracting parties, and which it may not 


have been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
shall be referred to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration” at The Hague, excepting 
matters affecting vital interests, independ- 
ence, or honor, and those concerning third 
parties. This treaty was renewed for ten 
years by an agreement signed at Washing- 
ton June 3, 1918, proclaimed Sept. 30, 1918. 
Is not this a “treaty of general arbitra- 
tion,” or has it been abrogated? 
DELAPLANE WILSON. 
Pedro Miguel, Canal Zone, Sept. 14, 1921. 








GERMANY’S FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 





Shall It Be Bankruptcy or State Socialism? 


BY EDWARD BERNSTEIN 


Member of the Reichstag and leader of the Moderate 


Socialists 


Germany's desperate finances and the Government's efforts to 


increase its revenues by heavy taxes 





Opposition to such taxation, 


and the alternative of socialization through “seizure of real 


values” by the Government 


HE awkward situation of the 
German Republic in respect to 
finances is well known to the 

world today. The whole Reich—a 
collective term now connoting all Ger- 
many—with its confederated States 
and local Government bodies, is strug- 
gling under depressing deficits. In- 
comes, fortunes, increments of for- 
tunes, interest on capital, inheritances 
and trade are highly taxed. All com- 
modities are hit by the tax on the 
amount of business done—the turn- 
over—and a number of them besides 
are subject to direct taxes and im- 
portation duties. 

The deficit in the National Treas- 
ury, which affects all the States and 
municipalities, as well as the Reichs- 
tag budget, is steadily on the in- 
crease. The increasing shortage is 
partly due to the continuous fall of 
the international market value of the 
mark, which has led to a correspond- 
ing rise of prices, wages, &c. It is also 
due in a high degree to the increasing 
payments that have to be made to 
the Allies on account of reparations, 
charges for occupation troops and 
kindred purposes; also to the outlays 
for pensions to the victims of the war, 
and for compensation payments to 
the German nationals expelled from 
districts and provinces which, by the 
dictatorial provisions of the Treaty 


of Versailles, were ceded to other 
countries. 

The funding debt of the Reich has 
now reached a total of approximately 
90,000,000,000 marks. The floating 
debt in Treasury bonds, &c., amounts 
to about 240,000,000,000 marks. 
Paper money issues, inclusive of about 
7,000,000,000 marks in notes issued 
by Government departments to cover 
small loans, reach a total of nearly 
88,000,000,000 marks. Taken in the 
aggregate, the debt of the Reich is 
now in excess of 300,000,000,000 
marks. 

In the defunct empire the finances 
of the Reich were handled quite dis- 
tinctly from those of the States. Up 
to 1913 there was a partition of the 
sources of revenue in force based on 
the principle that the importation 
duties and home taxes on commodi- 
ties went into the Treasury of the 
Reich, while direct taxes and some 
kindred taxation were left to the 
States and the local bodies. A deficit 
in the budget of the Reich was to be 
covered by an assessment on the 
States according to population (the 
“ Matricular Umlage ”). In compen- 
sation therefor the States were en- 
titled to all the revenue from import 
duties and from a few other imperial! 
taxes totaling more than 130,000,000 
marks. 














The Constitution of the republic is 
much more highly centralized than 
was that of the empire. The Social 
Democratic members and some other 
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progressives of the Constitutional 
Assembly would have preferred to do 
away with the historical federalism 
of the late empire, and to make Ger- 
many a unified republic organized on 
the principle of a modern demo- 
cratic federation. This could not be 
achieved, but in the domain of finance 
the principle of centralization made 
some headway. In accordance with 
the Constitution and the finance law 
of the republic, the whole system of 
taxation, with some few unimportant 
exceptions, is now enacted and admin- 
istered by the Reich, the States and 
the local bodies receiving certain per- 
centages of its revenue. This must 


be taken into consideration if-the sum . 


total of the budget in revenue and ex- 
penditure in the Reich is to be justly 
estimated. 
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BUDGET AND INCOME TAXES 


According to the budget for the 
year 1921 the total expenditure was 
estimated at 87,500,000,000 marks, of 
which 26,000,000,000 was for pay- 
ments demanded Dy the allied powers 
under the Treaty of Versailles. This 
item will ultimately turn out to be 
a much higher one, and besides this 
Germany has to pay the annuities 
prescribed by the London ultimatum. 
The total revenue was estimated at 
49,300,000,000 marks, of which the 
largest part is revenue from direct 
taxation, viz., 25,000,000,000 marks, 
and the largest single item is the reve- 
nue from the income tax, viz., 12,- 
000,000,000 marks. Altogether, the 
direct taxes of the Reich on property 
and income are as follows: 

a. Taxes on incomes of individuals. 

b. Taxes on incomes of corporations (so- 
cieties, partnerships, &c.). 

c. Special tax on the income from capital. 

d. Emergency tax on fortunes (the 
“ Reichsnotopfer,” or “sacrifices for the 
need of the nation ”). 

e. Regular tax on fortunes. 


f. Inheritance and succession duty. 
g. Tax on the increments of fortunes. 


The income tax is a progressive tax 
on the annual incomes of individuals 
from whatsoever sources such in- 
comes may derive. It leaves a certain 
minimum income free; at the crea- 
tion of the law (March 31, 1920), this 
minimum was put at 1,500 marks, but 
it has since been increased consider- 
ably in consequence of the fall of ex- 
change. The tax on the taxable income 
begins with 10 per cent. on amounts 
up to 24,000 marks over the free in- 
come; from there on for every addi- 
tional hundred marks a surplus tax 
of 20 per cent. is levied; so that for 
30,000 marks 3,600 marks must be 
paid. This progressive tax rises to 
25 per cent.; from 35,000 marks up- 
ward it is 30 per cent.; from 40,000 
upward, 35 per cent., and so on up 
to incomes above 400,000 marks, 
where the tax is nearly 50 per cent. 
of the whole, viz., 191,600 marks. For 
every 100 marks above this scale 


et 
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there is an additional tax of 60 
marks; the scale then runs as follows: 
For 500,000 marks... 251,000 marks 
For 1,000,000 marks... 551,600 marks 
For 10,000,000 marks... 5,951,600 marks 
For 20,000,000 marks. ..11,951,600 marks 


This means an income tax of 59.76 
per cent. There are, however, many 
deductions for particular expenses 
allowed, and the exemption possibili- 
ties sare not few. It is most unlikely 
that any one of our multi-millionaries 
pays over 50 per cent. on his actual 
income. 

The tax on the incomes of corpora- 
tions was created in 1920. It affects 
all corporations, societies and associa- 
tions that have an income from prop- 
erty, investments and business enter- 
prises, with the exception of those 
whose incomes fall to the Reich, the 
States, the municipalities, public 
schools, recognized benevolent insti- 
tutions, workers’ insurance organiza- 
tions and the like. Co-operative so- 
cieties are taxed only for income from 
possessions and from business with 
nen-members. The tax is 10 per cent. 
of the taxable income of the said cor- 
porations and associations, plus an 
additional tax on all the dividends, 
bonuses, &c., distributed out of that 
income if they exceed 3 per cent. of 
the capital. The tax begins with 2 
per cent. of the distributed sums if 
the dividends, &c., do not exceed 4 
per cent. of the capital; it rises 
progressively to 10 per cent. if the 
dividends exceed 18 per cent. of the 
capital. 


The revenue out of this tax is esti- 
mated in the budget of 1921 at 1,050,- 
000,000 marks, which is not much if 
one considers the great profits the in- 
dustrial companies make at present. 
In fact, this law favors the companies 
against the individual taxpayer not a 
little. While the income of the lat- 
ter may, as we have seen, be taxed up 
to nearly 60 per cent. in cases where 
large amounts are involved, the in- 
comes of the companies have at the 
highest to pay only 20 per cent. The 
legislator was here led astray by the 
desire to avoid double taxation. But 





he did not reckon with the wiles of 
the shrewd capitalist. A much larger 
number of capitalistic enterprises 
than in former years were changed 
in 1921 into limited liability associa- 
tions. In the whole year of 1920 only 
7,862 limited liability societies, with 
778,000,000 capital, were founded: but 
in the first five months of 1921 
the number of such societies created 
was 4,112, with a capital of 1,758,- 
000,000 marks, or more than double 
the capital of the whole twelve 
months of 1920. A similar increase 
is shown by the limited liability 
share-holding companies. 

The limited liability association is 
a form even more popular in capital- 
istic circles. The law concedes it all 
the advantages of the limited liability 
share-holding companies without some 
of their duties. It lends itself easily 
to all sorts of evasions of the law. 

The syndicates, the Kartelle and 
kindred monopolizing associations 
have, as such, never been taxed in 
Germany, and are not now taxed. 
Where they have as a central nucleus 
a limited liability association, its cap- 
ital is, as we have seen, ludicrously 
small compared with the actual cap- 
ital of the combined enterprises. 
Moreover, these and other capitalistic 
associations can evade that part of 
the corporation tax which taxes the 
distributed dividends by simply ac- 
cumulating the profits instead of pay- 
ing out dividends; that is what many 
of the societies and associations, par- 
ticularly those recently created, are 
now doing. 


PENDING TAx LEGISLATION 


In view of this fact the Government 
of the republic has worked out and 
laid before the Reichstag a bill which 
raises the tax on the annual income 
of societies up to 30 per cent. and 
abolishes some of the exemptions 
granted societies that hold consider- 
able part of the shares of other so- 
cieties; this latter proviso would hit 
to some extent the highest associa- 
tions of syndicates. The bill is one of 
quite a number now pending, all in- 
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tended to increase the revenue of the 
republic. They fall into three main 
groups, namely: (1) Those for tax- 
ation of wealth and income; (2) those 
for taxation of movements of capital 
and values, such as stock exchange 
transactions, betting and bookmak- 
ing, automobiles and insurance, and 
(3) those for further taxation of 
commodities, such as food, fuel and 
illumination. 

If the taxes of the first group are 
intended to hit ‘“ Besitz,” or wealth— 
a term here used somewhat freely in 
face of the declining value of Ger- 
man money—the second group is in 
this respect of doubtful character, for 
a tax on transactions in capital can 
often act as an indirect supertax on 
the already-taxed savings of the non- 
wealthy. Of the third group a good 
many of the bills hit the necessities 
and small luxuries of the masses; 
especially is this true of the proposed 
tax on the trade in food and fuel. This 
tax is fixed at 3 per cent. of the turn- 
over of dealers, but since most com- 
modities change hands three or four 
times before reaching the consumer, 
the latter will, in fact, be mulcted 
about 12 per cent. by this tax alone. 
The present tax is only 114 per cent. 
of each turnover, and yet its yield has 
surpassed all expectations. It was 
first estimated that it would yield 
from three to four billion marks, but 
its actual vield is pretty sure to ex- 
ceed 7,000,000,000 marks. From the 
doubling of the tax and its extension 
a yield of about 24,000,000,000 marks 
is estimated, which, with Germany’s 
population of 60,000,000, would be 
400 marks per capita of ‘population. 
A tax on a very important necessity 
of the masses is the coal tax, and its 
proposed increase has raised much 
discontent. 


‘NATIONAL INSOLVENCY 


Altogether the bundle of bills elab- 
orated with much pains by the 
Ministry of Finance has met with a 
great amount of adverse criticism. 
Quite apart from the objections and 
counterproposals of the people af- 
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tected by it, such as manufacturers, 
traders and the like, who nearly al- 
ways raise the first outcry, many 
political scientists, experts of com- 
merce and finance have expressed 
great doubts about its adequateness, 
and in socialist circles it is attacked 
as both unjust and insufficient. The 
proposed taxes will, as a whole, prove 
insufficient to yield the sums that are 
required to stop the gap in the budget 
and provide the means for paying the 
billions due to the allied powers. The 
first social-economic effect of the 
taxes on traffic and commodities will 
be to provoke movements for rises in 
wages and salaries, create by this new 
uneasiness in the industrial world 
and contribute to lower the value of 
the mark. 


** SEIZURE OF REAL VALUES ” 


In the ranks of those who hold 
these opinions a strong movement has 
arisen to demand as a means of reach- 
ing a system of sound finance the 
seizure of real values. It has as de- 
termined supporters the two Social 
Democratic Parties, who in the 
Reichstag command 169 votes of a to- 
tal of 467 members, and who have de- 
clared that they will make their vote 
on the finance bill dependent upon the 
consideration of this demand. It is 
therefore of interest to be informed 
of its nature and significance. 

This term, “the seizure of real 
values,” often also called “ gold 
values,” comprises those objects 
whose value, like that of gold, is not 
essentially affected by the movement 
in the value of paper money. In par- 
ticular, the term refers to industrial, 
commercial and financial establish- 
ments, to land or town estates, in- 
habited houses and buildings used as 
factories and the like. It is proposed 
that the Reich shall be declared part- 
ner of those of them that the law 
designates, and share in their annual 
net profits to a generally estimated 
percentage ranging from 20 to 25 per 
cent. This participation of the Reich 
is to take the legal form of mortgages, 
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which the Reich may either adminis- 
ter itself, issuing debentures on them, 
or which it may sell if necessity re- 
quires. If one considers the value of 
the property and the profits of all the 
enterprises concerned, there can be 
little doubt that the measure would 
provide the Reich with considerably 
more means than any group of the 
proposed taxes. The Reich, moreover, 
would be in position to raise money 
on the debentures in cases of emer- 
gency. It is further pointed out as an 
essential advantage of the measure 
that with it the industrial and other 
establishments would not be deprived 
of a cent of their working capital or 
their stock in trade, since a part only 
of the net profits or surplus revenue 
would go to the Reich or to the owner 
of the debentured mortgage. 

Promising as this sounds, the meas- 
ure is nevertheless strongly objected 
to by almost the whole capitalistic 
world, and particularly by all the 
landowners. All the middle class 
parties of the Reichstag have so far 
declared against it. The capitalistic 
entrepreneurs see in it a dangerous 
step that would open the door to 
troublesome interference in the man- 
agement of their enterprises, and the 
landowners, hitherto the spoiled chil- 
dren of the legislator and of the as- 
sessment authorities, hate the idea of 
a public partnership in the surplus of 
their estates. It is, moreover, said that 
the measure would increase the 
danger of Ueberfremdung, that is to 
say, of a wholesale transfer of Ger- 
man enterprises and fixed German 
property into the hands of foreigners. 
And finally the general fear is ex- 
pressed that it may prove an indirect 
way to socialization. 


SOCIALIZATION OR BANKRUPTCY 


It must be admitted that there is 
a certain amount of truth in this, and 
there is also some truth in one or two 
of the other assertions. The measure 
would certainly be a step in quite a 
new direction and consequently likely 
to be fraught with unexpected pos- 








sibilities. But, conceding this, one 
is compelled to ask whether there are 
any alternatives free of the danger 
of leaps into the unknown? There 
are none. The described finance bills 
of the Government, even if fully 
adopted, will, at best, yield sufficient 
revenue to cover the deficit in the 
household of the Reich, but they re- 
main far behind their object of cover- 
ing all the necessary expenditure, for 
there are, besides the needs of the 
household, the needs for the fulfill- 
ment of the obligations to the allied 
powers as fixed by the London ulti- 
matum; the annuity of 2,000,000,000 
marks in gold value plus 26 per cent. 
of the value of the German exports, 
which will amount at least to another 
billion gold marks. With the present 
value of the German paper mark, this 
would make over 50,000,000,000 of 
the latter, and they are not provided 
for. The financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment turns around the core of the 
problem, instead of resolutely taking 
it in hand. 

The situation is this: that Germany 
must either proceed to heroic meas- 
ures or declare herself bankrupt. 
What will follow if she chooses the 
latter alternative everybody knows; 
the French Government has left no 
doubt about its intentions in this 
case; the German owners of real val- 
ues will then fare not a bit better than 
under the suggested measure. And 
as regards the danger of selling out to 
foreigners, there is only the alterna- 
tive of letting it go on, as now, in the 
open market where there is no limit 
or control, or to carry it out, if inevi- 
table, in an organic way to the neces- 
sary extent and in such forms as 
would safeguard the general interest 
of the community as much as pos- 
sible. In the quite exceptional posi- 
tion in which Germany finds herself 
she will never succeed in solving her 
economic problems without coura- 
geously taking to new ways. 

Even though this seizure of real 
values should lead to socialization, 
this would not be so great a danger 
as has been depicted and feared. 
Limited to a certain percentage of the 
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surpluses, it takes more regard of the 
economic interests of trade than any 
other scheme of socialization yet 
worked out. Since Germany has be- 
come a republic she has had two com- 
missions on socialization, both com- 
posed of renowned socialistic and 
middle-class economists of great 
learning and a goodly number of ex- 
perts, whose reports are most fruitful 
reading and contain very ingenious 
plans and suggestions. The same 
can be said of at least a part of the 
daily increasing general literature on 
the subject. It should also be remem- 
bered that of all the schemes yet de- 
vised, there is none that has not its 
difficulties and possible drawbacks. 

The German Republic found itself 
at its birth, as regards economics dis- 
tinguished from finance, before two 
great tasks: on the one hand there 
was the necessity to restore as far as 
possible the economic life of the na- 
tion, disorganized in more than one 
respect by the war and the blockade, 
troubled by the excited and irritated 
spirit of the workers and of the sev- 
eral millions of homecoming soldiers, 
and menaced on the one hand by the 
demands of the victors and on the 
other by the Bolshevists and their 
agents, who worked with unlimited 
finances for civil war and the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, the realiza- 
tion of which, under the given condi- 
tions, would have meant disaster. 
They had to be fought, and tne Social- 
ist workers, the founders of the re- 
public and its stanchest and most in- 
dispensable supporters, had to be sat- 
isfied in their desire for the quick 
realization of efficient socialistic re- 
form. 

It is evident at the first glance that 
these two tasks could only in a degree 
be reconciled and that they were in 
many respects mutually; contradic- 
tory. We cannot experiment on a 
sick and weakened organism without 
endangering its life. The most urgent 
of the two tasks was the first, and 
this is one of the reasons why in the 
series of social reforms taken in hand 


just that one which seemed to the 


workers the most decisive, viz., social- 
ization of the means of production, 
was deferred the longest. Another 
reason is this, that if socialization 
means only absorption of enterprises 
or trades by the State or the munici- 
pality, there was already in Germany 
more socialization than in most other 
countries, though almost all the estab- 
lishments concerned worked with ter- 
rifying deficits. Thus, e. g., the State 
railways, which before the war had 
always had considerable surpluses 
and furnished a large portion of the 
public revenue, had now a deficit of 
several billions, and the outlook was 
that this deficit would grow for years 
instead of diminishing. Such, indeed, 
has been the case. 


UNOFFICIAL SOCIALIZATION 


But socialization is not a set form- 
ula that requires only one mode of 
practical application. It is the ex- 
pression of a principle that allows 
a variety of applications according 
to conditions and the nature of the 
object, viz., the principle of regard- 
ing economics as social functions sub- 
jected to the general interest, and in 
their different forms and perform- 
ances entitled to maintenance only so 
far as at each phase of social evolu- 
tion and according to the mode of pro- 
duction they serve the general inter- 
est better than any other possible 
form. What is of consequence is the 
recognition of this principle and its 
realization in the whole domain of 
social life. As I wrote some twenty 
years ago: “ A good factory law can 
contain more socialism than absorp- 
tion by the State of whole groups of 
factories.” (Neue Zeit, year 1897-98, 
Vol. 1., P. 740ff.) 

From this point of view the young 
German Republic, in spite of all the 
difficulties it had to fight against, 
has done more in the way of socialism 
than is generally known or recog- 
nized by the mass of the people them- 
selves. From the proclamation of the 
maximum eight hours working day 
and kindred measures of social legis- 
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lation in the first days of the revo- 
lution down to the law of 1920 on the 
establishment of Shop Councils, quite 
a number of prescriptions to raise the 
social status of the employes in all 
spheres of economic life have been 
carried out. These measures leave 
the outward form of social institu- 
tions untouched, and are therefore 
not appreciated by the general public 
at once in their whole social import; 
their true significance will show it- 
self only later in the light of the 
measures engendered by them. 

As regards economics proper there 
are a number of measures which, 
while not making trades or industries 
public property, yet subject them to 
a high degree of public control. This 
is true, for instance, of the office to 
control the coal trade in respect to 
fixing prices, and so on. In this of- 
fice—the Kohlenhandelsstelle — the 
Reich, the owners and the workers 
are all represented. Both the Social 
Democratic Parties urge the trans- 
fer of the whole coal industry to pub- 
lic ownership as a first measure of 
socialization in the traditional mean- 
ing of the word. But besides the op- 
position of the middle-class parties, 
there are great objective hindrances 
in the way. It must never be for- 
gotten that Germany, though a re- 
public, is not a free country. She is, 
by the Treaty of Versailles and its 
amplifications in the London de- 
mand, to a great extent in a state of 
bondage. The Allies have reserved 
the right to lav hold of all public 
property in case Germany should fail 
in payment of the reparation and 
other bills against her. One will easily 
understand that these conditions do 
not encourage the taking over of 
whole industries by the State. 


A LIVING PRINCIPLE 


But if socialization in the tradi- 
tional meaning of the term does not 
make headway at present, the princi- 
ple is nevertheless alive in the spirit 
of the nation. One proof of this 
is the movement for the better 


organization of the economics of 
the whole country by the legal 
application of the economic principle 
of the trusts. “ Planwirtschaft ” 
—methodical economy— it is called, 
and it proposes to save unnecessary 
costs by eliminating establishments 
that work uneconomically and by car- 
rving out a methodical distribution 
of production. A gifted member of 
the working class, Herr Rudolf Wissel 
—originaliy a metal worker, and for 
some time Minister of Economics 
of the republic—and Herr Wal- 
ther Rathenau, an ingenious cap- 
tain of industry of great learn- 
ing, have both worked out schemes 
to that effect, which are now 
being animatedly discussed. On the 
other hand, the majority of the Com- 
mission on Socialization proposes a 
scheme for the nationalization of 
leading industries under public con- 
trol without making the Reich the 
actual owner, and to this plan both 
the Social Democratic Parties would 
by preference give their support. 

But both schemes are at present 
only discussed, and for practical ap- 
plication are relegated to the back- 
ground by the movement for the seiz- 
ure of real values. It has already 
been shown how popular this pro- 
posal is with the organized workers 
of the country. It would signify but 
a partial socialization, but this on 
such a large scale that its adoption 
would be hailed with the greatest sat- 
isfaction by them, and would thus go 
far in strengthening the general sit- 
uation of the republic. And since the 
law can receive a form that removes 
the exaggerated fears of the manu- 
facturers and traders, it is yet not un- 
likely that in some shape at least it 
will finally find acceptance. One of 
its great advantages is that it pro- 
poses to furnish the means for fixing 
the exchange value of the mark. In 
some circles of the middle classes the 
opposition is already less violent than 
it was at first. They begin to par- 
ley, and political necessity will do the 


rest. 
Berlin, Sept. 15, 1921. 
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RESTORING THE RUINED FACTORIES 
OF FRANCE 


By Louis LOUCHEUR 


Minister of the Liberated Regions 


A brief statement, written for Current History, of the progress 
made in the reconstruction of war-damaged industries—N early 
one-half the pre-war quota of employes again at work 


factories damaged or destroyed 

curing the war constitutes a 
task unprecedented in history. It is 
a question not only of re-erecting the 
buiidings, but also of restoring the 
plants and tools under most difficult 
conditions. A modern factory is as 
complex as a piece of clockwork; if 
any smallest part is absent or defee- 
tive, the whole machinery is thrown 
out of gear. The difficulties of re- 
construction were increased by the 
fact that many special plants had 
themselves to be rebuilt before the 
outfit for certain factories could be 
provided. In many cases it has been 
found necessary to assist in the in- 
stallation, at the cost of much time 
and labor, of side industries without 
which the reconstruction of essential 
industries would have been greatly 
retarded. 

In order to get some idea of the 
vast work already accomplished, as 
well as of the work still to be done, 
it is necessary to compare the situa- 
tion before the war with the situation 
when the armistice was signed on 
Nov. 11, 1918. The ten ravaged de- 
partments held about 30 per cent. of 
French industry. They produced 35 
per cent. of the sugar made in the 
whole country, 50 per cent. of the coal 
brought to the surface, 63 per cent. 
of the steel turned out, 81 per cent. 
of the textiles, 92 per cent. of the 
iron ore. When the enemy armies 
withdrew, it is no exaggeration to 


et reconstruction of the French 


say that ruin and desolation were uni-_ 


versal throughout those areas. With- 
out dwelling upon the moral and 
physical sufferings or the courage of 
the population that had remained in 
the invaded districts; without men- 
tioning the fair lands played up by 
trenches and shells, and dotted with 
unexploded projectiles, I will merely 
refer to the 290,000 houses that were 
damaged and the 300,000 that were 
completely destroyed. My theme is 
now the industrial damages, their ex- 
tent, the measures projected for the 
restoration of factories and the re- 
sults thus far obtained. 

At the time of the armistice 20,603 
a had suffered damage, as fol- 
ows: 


(a) Works completely destroyed (buildings 
and material past being turned to 
account in any way whatever)....... 4,486 
(b) Works plundered (buildings of no fur- 
ther use, plant stripped or destroyed). 6,376 
fc) Works damaged (buildings and plant 
capable of further use, wholly or in 
part, after undergoing repairs)...... 9,741 


EOUGs, - cewes ceerdecdnedsvcdssascedaucsede 20,603 


The aggregate damage suffered by 
these industrial establishments, on 
the basis of their value in 1914, ex- 
ceeds 7,000,000,000 francs, of which 
920,000,000 represent the damage in- 
flicted upon coal mines. The effect 
of the invasion has been to reduce 
the production of the damaged works 
in a proportion varying from 25 per 
cent. for workshops turning out ma- 
chinery to 74 per cent. for the coai 
mines, 81 per cent. for iron and steel 
works, and as high as 93 per cent. 
for some of the most important 
branches of the textile industry. 
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For the purpose of speeding up the 
reconstruction of the liberated re- 
gions, the Government created a 
Board of Industrial Reconstruction, 
and this proved to be a very pliable 
organism, adapting itself readily to 
the actual conditions, in spite of the 
very great diversity of the questions 
raised. Powerfully seconded by the 
Central Association for the Revival of 
Industrial Activity in the Invaded 
Areas, by the Central Purchasing 
Board and by the Regional Com- 
mittees instituted in the devastated 
departments, the Board of Industrial 
Reconstruction was most favorably 
received by the manufacturers that 
had suffered damage. 

But what words of praise could do 
justice to the courage and self-devo- 
tion of those manufacturers and their 
staffs in the accomplishment of a 
task on which depended the restora- 
tion of the economic power of the 
whole country? Thanks to them, the 
factories rose again from their ruins, 
and while the work yet to be accom- 


plished is immense, the results ob- 
tained allow us to take a sanguine 
view of the future. 

The most urgent task after the 
withdrawal of the enemy forces was 
to bring about the return of work- 
men and to supply them with food 


and building materials. To give an 
idea of the conditions under which 
these supplies were brought up it 
will be sufficient to state that 5,600 
kilometers of railways had been de- 
stroyed or rendered unserviceable, as 
well. as 500 bridges and 12 tunnels; 
that 51,547 kilometers of national or 
departmental highways were out of 
use, and that 3,168 engineering works 
had been destroyed, while the canals 
were obstructed and useless. 

With rare determination, masters 
and men set to work together, and the 
difficulties experienced only in- 
creased their desire to succeed. Their 
efforts can be compared only with 
those of the farmers, daily risking 
their lives in restoring to cultivation 
fields strewn with the most danger- 
ous engines of war. 
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At the close of the year 1918 
practically all the damaged factories 
were silent and dead. Six months 
later, by July 1, 1919, about 10 per 
cent. of the pre-war personnel had 
returned to work. One year later, 
on July 1, 1920, the number of em- 
ployes was 42 per cent. of the per- 
sonnel employed in 1914, and by July 
1, 1921, it was over 47 per cent. of 
that personnel, in spite of the present 
economic crisis, whereby the recon- 
structed factories are affected as ad- 
versely as the rest. 

There remains, however, a serious 
obstacle in the path of industrial re- 
construction. Putting the damaged ~ 
factories into proper condition is not 
enough in itself; it is also necessary 
to recruit the personnel whose task 
it is to breathe life into reconstituted 
works. French industry has been 
hard hit in this respect. To the work- 
men lost in the war must be added 
those who came back maimed for life; 
the facts must be taken into account 
that a certain proportion of the work- 
ing classes will not return to their na- 
tive towns and that for the last five 
years no apprentices have been 
trained. A far-reaching scarcity of 
labor, therefore, confronts employers. 
It is difficult to estimate the impor- 


‘tance of this deficit, but it may be 


put down at something like 250,000 
hands. For the housing of labor, 
iarge blocks of dwellings have been 
built, strong companies have been 
founded for the supplying of cheap 
dwellings, and the day may be said 
to be at hand when a large proportion 
of the working population of the dev- 
astated areas will be housed under 
distinctly favorable conditions. 

To sum up: A situation unparal- 
leled in historv has been met by a 
series of efforts to which nothing in 
the past can be compared. Im- 
pertant results have been obtained, 
but they have not made us lose sight 
of the huge task which remains to be 
accomplished. The keenness hitherto 
shown by workmen and employers 
alike permits us to look forward con- 
fidently to the future. 





POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF 
TALAAT PASHA 


The former Grand Vizter’s own account, written shortly before 
his assassination, of why and how Turkey entered the war— 
Secret alliance that preceded the conflict—Causes of the Arme- 
nian massacres as stated by the man who ordered them 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The following ar- 
ticle is a translation of portions of a manu- 
script penned by Talaat Pasha, the Young 
Turk leader and former Grand Vizier of 
the Turkish Empire, after his flight from 
Constantinople and during his sojourn in 
Berlin, where he was carrying on a cam- 
paign of Turkish Nationalist intrigue when 
he was shot and killed by an Armenian 
studerit on March 15, 1921. (See July Cur- 
RENT History for his connection with the 
Armenian massacres.) After Talaat’s 
death the manuscript passed into the pos- 
session of his wife, who remained in Ger- 
many; she has not yet published the whole 
of it, but after the acquittal of her hus- 
band’s assassin she permitted the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Vakit, a liberal Turkish 
newspaper published in Constantinople, to 
reproduce the most interesting portions of 
it. These have been translated from the 
Turkish for CURRENT History by M. 
Zekeria, a native of Constantinople. They 
represent about fifty pages of the original 
manuscript, the opening sentence of which, 
“T do not tell all the truth, but all I tell is 
truth,” aroused a great sensation in Turkey. 


ROM the beginning of the revo- 
lution of 1907 down to the Bal- 
kan war, Turkey had no definite 

foreign policy. One day a pro-English 
feeling would prevail at the Porte, 
the next we would turn toward Ger- 
many. We were in a hesitating state, 
not knowing where to go, whose hand 
to shake. We followed the exigencies 
of the hour, trying to be equally good 
to all the European powers. 

After the Balkan War we thought 
that the loss of Turkey’s European 
provinces was largely due to our un- 
decided and vacillating policy. Con- 
sequently, we thought it necessary to 
settle all our difficulties and disputed 
problems with the European powers, 


and, discarding all pretexts of Eu- 
ropean intervention, to devote our ef- 
forts to the social and economic re- 
construction of our country. With 
this aim in view, the Cabinet of 
Mahmoud Shevket Pasha organized 
a commission under the Presidency 
of Hakky Pasha—the former Turkish 
Prime Minister, who was Turkish 
Ambassador to Germany during the 
war, and who died in 1917 at Berlin 
—and invested it with the extraordi- 
nary mission of visiting all the Eu- 
ropean capitals, with full authority 
to solve unsettled problems and to 
reach an agreement with the nations 
of Europe about their supposed in- 
terests in Turkey. Hakky Pasha be- 
gan his: work, going first to England. 
After concluding an arrangement 
with the English Government he was 
to go to Paris, then to Germany, &c. 
But just at that time Russia sent a 
vigorous note to the Porte. After 
the Balkan War there was a world- 
wide belief that Turkev had become 
very weak and was lying on her 
death-bed. Russia, taking advantage 
of this opportunity, demanded the ap- 
plication of the Treaty of Berlin to 
the eastern provinces of the empire. 
This treaty had been violated many 
times after its signature, and its 
stipulations had become obsolete. 
Russia, however, wished to use it as 
a means of aggression at a time when 
she knew that Turkey was not able 
to resist. This unexpected hostility 
of Russia created great anxiety at 
the Porte. Trying, on the one hand, to 
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get the help of the other Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople to frustrate 
the consequences of the Russian note, 
we gave, on the other hand, a tele- 
graphic order to Hakky Pasha at 
London to sign an agreement with 
England and secure her help for the 
realization of a constructive program 
by the Turkish Government in the 
eastern provinces. 

According to the Treaty of Berlin, 
the integrity of these Turkish prov- 
inces, where our interests were clash- 
ing with those of Russia, was assured 
by England. Hakky Pasha, starting 
from this point, asked the English 
Government to appoint English sub- 
jects as supervisors of the construc- 
tive work to be carried on in this 
disputed area. The English Govern- 
ment accepted this proposal, and 
some of the English inspectors who 
were to go to Turkey for this pur- 
pose were even selected and their 
names announced. The application 


of this agreement would have elimi- 
nated the dangerous effects of the 


Russian note and would have saved 
Turkey from great embarrassment. 
St. Petersburg, realizing this, immedi- 
ately applied to London and began to 
use its influence against the agree- 
ment. Unfortunately, she succeeded. 
As a consequence, the English Gov- 
ernment subsequently withdrew its 
consent, and the project to get Eng- 
lish help for the constructive work 
failed. 


Wuy TURKEY FAVORED GERMANY. 


When England turned her back to 
the Porte, Germany was courting 
Turkey to secure her sympathy. Dur- 
ing the Balkan War Germany had 
not failed to flatter the national feel- 
ing of the Turks, while the other 
nations had only insulted it. When 
we addressed the Ambassadors to 
ask their help against the Russian 
demand, they ail advised us to submit 
to the Russian desires, except the 
German Ambassador, who encour- 
aged us in our project and promised 
us his help. Although the negotia- 
tion at London failed, we continued 


our political activities, and, with the 
moral aid of Germany, we were able 
to divert the move of the Russian 
note and to put it among the prob- 
lems of the general reform program. 


But this incident, which was fol- 
lowed by others, gave a new impetus 
to the pro-German feeling among the 
members of the Cabinet. After the 
Balkan War, the political balance of 
the Balkans being broken in a way 
unfavorable to Turkey, we advocated 
an alliance with one of the European 
groups to offset this disadvantage. 
The amiable attitude of Germany en- 
couraged us, and during the diplo- 
matic conversations in regard to the 
eastern provinces we suggested to 
the German Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople that we were ready to make 
an alliance with Germany. The Ger- 
man Ambassador received this sug- 
gestion favorably, and asked instruc- 
tions from Berlin. The German 
Government, however, did not appear 
enthusiastic about it, and in its an- 
swer expressed the belief that Turkey 
was too weak to make an alliance 
with Germany; that an alliance 
might be useful only if contracted at 
a propitious time, and that for the 
moment the time was not ripe for 
such a union. All our endeavors to 
find an ally failed hecause of this 
fact. The European powers wished 
a strong and powerfu! ally to help 
them. 


In the Summer of 1914, however, 
Germany, to our surprise, revived 
our old suggestion and proposed to 
consider it anew. As no change had 
occurred in our foreign policy in the 
interval, there was no reason for re- 
fusing this proposal, which we had 
initiated some time before. Conse- 
quently we accepted the discussion 
of the problem, and in some consecu- 
tive meetings with the German Am- 
bassador we prepared a project of 
alliance. Both parties easily fell into 
accord regarding the guiding prin- 
ciples and signed an agreement which 
would form the main lines of a polit- 
ical and military alliance between 
Germany and Turkey. 
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Immediately after the signature of 
this document the incidents followed 
which ended in the World War. 
When we signed the agreement there 
was no prospect of war. But after 
it was signed the assassination of the 


(Photo by Paul Thompson) 
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Turkish official who ordered the massacre 
of Armenians, and who was assassinated 
by an Armenian youth in Berlin 


Austrian Prince and the hostilities 
between Austria and Serbia suddenly 
proved ominous. We realized that 
the change in the attitude of Ger- 
many in seeking our co-operation 
was due to a forecast of future 
events; but we thought that, even so, 
this alliance would be still to the 
benefit of Turkey, because none of 
the European powers would admit us 
into their circle without hope of gain- 
ing material benefit. 


TRYING TO AVOID WAR 


Some months later we were facing 
the World War. Our position was 
exceedingly delicate. By the alliance 
recently concluded, we were engaged 
on the side of one of the combatants. 


The German and Austrian Ambassa- 
dors visited us every day, insisting 
upon our immediate entry into the 
war on their side. Every day we 
were pressed to answer such ques- 
tions as these: “ When will you join 
us? When will you show your good 
will by fulfilling the terms of your 
agreement?” &c. 


The answer to these questions was 
simple. We could have said: “ Italy, 
although one of the allied members, 
has not yet joined the Central Pow- 
ers; though the neutrality of Belgium 
has been assured by international 
treaties, Germany herself has not re- 
spected her own signature.” But 
such an answer would have been 
equivalent to the denial of the alli- 
ance, which we had sought so anxi- 
ously and esteemed so highly. More- 
over, such an attitude would have 
shown the world our faithlessness to 
our agreement, and would have ended 
the confidence of the civilized world 
in our word. Consequently we pre- 
ferred to make a more diplomatic 
reply to the Germans’ insistence. We 
told them that Turkey was faithful 
to her word; that she would gladly 
act as soon as necessity showed the 
need of her help; that as Russia was 
the most inveterate and menacing 
enemy of Turkey, it was not only a 
moral obligation for Turkey to ally 
herself with Germany in the war, but 
a necessity proved by historical facts; 
that it was useless and even danger- 
ous, both for Turkey and for her 
allies, for us to join the Central 
Powers without knowing what would 
be the attitude of Bulgaria, who by 
various pacts was closely tied to 
Russia. 

“ After the Balkan War,” we fur- 
ther explained, “ our European fron- 
tier was modified in such a way that 
Constantinople was rendered de- 
fenseless before a serious attack of 
the Bulgarian Army. If Bulgaria 
joins the Allies against Turkey, our 
capital will be exposed to a danger 
which neither Germany nor the Turk- 
ish Army can prevent. Therefore, it 
will be an unsafe adventure for Tur- 
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key to enter the war, unless Bulgaria 
decisively defines her position. It is 
possible to win the help of Bulgaria, 
as there is a hostile feeling among the 
Bulgarians against Serbia. If Ger- 
many can induce Bulgaria to go 
against the Serbs, Turkey will be 
glad to fulfill her engagement.” 

This ambiguous and yet apparently 
logical and skillfully prepared answer 
saved our position for a long time. 
Delaying our entry into the war, we 
could follow the military operations 
at the fronts and the political changes 
which occurred in Europe and in the 
Balkans. 


THE ALLIES EVASIVE 


There was a belief that during this 
period, in which we tried to remain 
neutral, the Allies had offered us 
very alluring proposals, and that we 
refused them without serious con- 
sideration. This is an exaggeration 
of facts. The truth is, that from the 
beginning of the World War until the 
incident of the Black Sea, which 
caused us to enter the conflict, not a 
real or formal proposition had been 
handed us by the Allies. It is true 
also that the French and English 
Ambassadors advised us many times 
to keep our neutrality. Even when 
they observed our inclination toward 
Germany, the only promise they could 
give us was that, in the case of our 
preserving strict neutrality, they 
would guarantee the integrity of the 
empire and would persuade Russia 
to do the same. They never went 
further in their proposal than that, 
and never proposed anything else. 


The pledge to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire had 
been repeated many times after the 
Paris conference, but never kept. It 
was not possible and wise, therefore, 
to give serious consideration to the 
evasive proposal of the Allies. Who 
could assure us that this promise 
would or could be kept after the war? 
We had a good example of what 
might happen in England’s attitude 
regarding the eastern provinces. 
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Translation: I confess also that che deporta- 
tion was not carried out lawfully everywhere. 
In some places unlawful acts were committed. 
The existing hatred among the Armenians and 
Mohammedans, intensified by the barbarous ac- 
tivities of the former, had brought many tragic 
consequences. Some of the officials abused their 
authority, and in many places people took the 
preventive measures into their own hands and 
innocent people were molested. I confess it. 


Had she not broken her word upon 
the demand of Russia? Who could 
say that tomorrow Russian ambition 
would not nullify all the agreements 
entered into with the Allies? 


On the contrary, we had many 
reasons for not believing in their 
promises. Jn the very beginning of 
the war England, without any rea- 
son, without even a previous an- 
nouncement, had requisitioned our 
two great dreadnoughts, Osman I. 
and Reshadie, in construction at 
English arsenals. These two war- 
ships were ordered from England at 
the cost of a tremendous sacrifice on 
the part of the Turkish people. Poor 
and rich alike had shared in the ex- 
pense. The Turkish women had sacri- 
ficed their valuable jewels for these 
ships. In spite of all our efforts 
and protests, we lost them, because 
England refused to give ear to our 
representations. This fact created a 
very bad impression beth ,on the 
Porte and on the public. The requisi- 
tion was interpreted by the Turks as 
a scheme to secure in the Mediter- 
ranean the supremacy of the Greek 
Navy, which had been _ recently 
strengthened by an American dread- 
nought, renamed the Averoff. 


After these facts we could hardly 
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believe that England would fulfill her 


assurance of integrity. It was true, 
however, that the Allies earnestiy de- 
sired our neutrality. In many cases, 
for instance in the purchase of the 
German ships the Goeben and the 
Breslau, and in the abolition of the 
capitulations, they never went fur- 
ther than a formal protest, and never 
tried to break political relations with 
Turkey. The Allies, who were fight- 
ing against a formidable enemy, and 
who knew not what the result of the 
war would be, appreciated the im- 
erdins graf ty NN ytee Allie 
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Translation: I confess also that the duty of 
the Government was to prevent these abuses 


and atrocities, or at least to hunt down and 
punish their perpetrators. In many places, where 
the property and goods of the deported people 
were looted and the Armenians molested, we 
did arrest those who were responsible, and pun- 


ished them according to the law. 


portance of even a small and weak 
nation going against them. Their 
policy, therefore, was not to gain our 
assistance, because they soon under- 
stood that was impossible, but to keep 
us out of the war as long as they 
could. On-the other hand, our aim 
was to delay joining the Central 
Powers as long as possible, and while 
watching the political changes which 
might occur in the Balkans, to secure 
our interest as best we might. 

The first military operations were 
favorable to Germany, and very 
hopeful for the Central Powers. 
Even after the battle of the Marne, 
in which the Germans were defeated, 
the military experts strongly believed 
that ultimate victory would belong to 
Germany. The Allies, meanwhile, 





——- 


were suspicious of the policy of the 
Porte. The German military mission 
was a source of real anxiety for them. 
We had changed the names of the Ger- 
man warships and put them under 
Turkish rule and the Turkish flag; 
the Allies, however, naturally pro- 
tested against the keeping of the 
German officers and the German 
crews on board. On this score we 
were in a very difficult position, and 
yet the Allies limited their efforts to 
keeping us neutral. 


BULGARIA AND RUMANIA 


In answer to Germany’s pressure 
for our immediate aid, we insisted so 
much upon a definite decision by Bul- 
garia that at last Germany asked us 
if it would not be advisable to enter 
into diplomatic negotiations with 
Bulgaria to that effect. It would 
have been unwise if not impossible to 
refuse such a suggestion. At that 
time Mr. Radoslavov was at the head 
of the Bulgarian Government, and 
Mr. Gnadiev, with whom we were 
personally acquainted, was his For- 
eign Minister. After a long discus- 
sion of the matter in a meeting of the 
Cabinet, we decided to send a dele- 
gate to Sofia to get into personal 
touch with leading persons and to in- 
vestigate the situation. In company 
with Halil Bey, Speaker of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at that time, I went 
to Sofia. We interviewed Messrs. 
Radoslavov and Gnadiev; we dis- 
cussed at length with them the posi- 
tion of Bulgaria, and after many 
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Translation: I confess, however, that we ought 
to have acted more sternly, opened up a general 
investigation everywhere where deportation had 
taken place, for the purpose of finding out all 


the promoters and looters, and puni 
severely. : en oe 
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close conferences we understood that 
the key of the situation was not in 
Sofia, but at Bucharest. Bulgaria, 
deprived of her previous gains by 
the second Balkan War, was ready to 
go against Serbia. Even the threat- 
ening attitude of Greece was not con-~ 
sidered dangerous at Sofia. The only 
source of fear was Rumania. The 
Bulgarian leaders were afraid of a 
Rumanian blow, which, with the help 
of the Russian Army, might be a 
great menace in the Balkans. It was 
impossible to secure the help of Bul- 
garia without assuring her protec- 
tion from the danger that threatened 
in the rear. We left Sofia, therefore, 
for Bucharest. 

Bratiano was the Prime Minister 
of Rumania at that time. The Ger- 
man Embassy was occupied by von 
Kuhlmann, later Foreign Minister of 
Germany, and the Austrian Embassy 
by Count Tchernin, later Foreign 
Minister of Austria. We visited both 
of them and also saw Mr. Radev, Bul- 
garian Ambassador to Rumania. Ac- 
cording to the program planned in 
our conferences with them, each of 
us began to pay separate visits to the 
King, the Prime Minister, the For- 
eign Minister and different political 
leaders of Rumania. In the evening 
we met in one of the embassies, where 
we reported our activities and pre- 
pared the program for the next day. 

After a long discussion of the mat- 
ter with the Rumanian leaders, we 
got the impression that Rumania was 
in favor of strict neutrality. The 
Rumanian Government promised us 
to keep its neutrality, despite all 
changes that might occur in the Bal- 
kans. Radoslavov, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Bulgaria, informed of the 
pacific intention of Rumania, asked 
a written agreement to that effect. 
When we applied to Bratiano for a 
written assurance he said: “ Ru- 
mania promised the world to remain 
neutral during the present war. 
Serbia belongs to one of the hostile 
parties. To give a written promise 
to Bulgaria, encouraging her to war 
with Serbia, would mean to use our 


neutrality in favor of one of the com- 
bating nations. This act, therefore, 
would be the negation of our promise. 
Consequently, to sign a written agree- 
ment in favor of one of the combat- 
ing parties is against our interest 
and our national honor. But verbally 
I promise you that Rumania will not 
change her neutral attitude, even if 
Bulgaria should declare war against 
Serbia.” 

This assurance, though valuable, 
was not strong enough to induce Bul- 
garia to make a decision. She wished, 
and insisted upon getting, a written 
promise. Realizing that our mission 
had failed, we returned to Constanti- 
nople. 

I do not know how far the aim 
and the result of our trip to Sofia 
and Bucharest were known by the 
allied representatives, but after oui 
return the situation went on in the 
same indeterminate way. The Ger- 
man and Austrian Ambassadors con- 
tinued playing their tricks to lead us 
into the war, and the allied repre- 
sentatives endeavored to avoid break- 
ing political relations with the Porte. 
The Porte, between these two oppos- 
ing forces, tried to delay war as long 
as possible. 


GERMANY FORCES THE ISSUE 


Day by day our position became 


more and more difficult. The addi- 
tion of the German naval mission to 
the German military organization, 
the increasing number of German of- 
ficers and crews, and their ever- 
growing influence in Constantinople 
rendered the situation very critical. 
Just at this moment the incident of 
the Black Sea occurred. The German 
Admiral Sushon, taking some of the 
strongest ships of the Turkish fleet, 
went out on the Black Sea, attacked 
the Russian fleet and bombarded 
some of the Russian ports. Contrary 
to the general belief, this incident had 
not taken place with the knowledge 
of the Porte. During the war I did 
not deny the rumor that it had; but 
now that the war is over, and I am 
not in power, I most emphatically de- 
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clare that I learned, as everybody did, 
of this regretful incident just after 
it happened, and that no one of the 
Cabinet members gave his consent to 
this sudden attack on the Russian 
fleet. 

This incident caused the Porte real 
anxiety. All the members of the 
Cabinet were angry. Some of them, 
such as Mahmoud Pasha Churuk- 
soulou, Minister of Public Works; 
Mr. Suleiman Elbustany, Minister of 
Agriculture; Mr. Oskan, Minister of 
Posts and the only Armenian mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, resigned as a pro- 
test, and Djavid Bey, Minister of 
Finance, threatened to resign if the 
incident was not closed amicably in 
a short time. Even Said Halim 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, con- 
sented to keep his place for only one 
session of the Cabinet, in which we 
were to discuss the matter at length, 
and to reach a final decision. This 
incident had created great surprise 
and excitement, not only in political 
circles, but among the people as well, 
who followed with enthusiasm the 
German victories at the front. 

The situation had become exceed- 
ingly critical. We had to decide 
whether to admit this incident as an 
accomplished fact and to side with 
Germany, or to apologize for the 
sudden attack of the German Ad- 
miral and try to close the incident 
peacefully. We immediately con- 
voked an extra session of the Cabinet 
at the home of Said Halim Pasha. 
At the end of a long and animated 
discussion, we authorized Said Halim 
Pasha, the Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, to see the 
allied representatives, particularly the 
Russian Ambassador, and to try to 
settle the matter peacefully. At the 
same time Djavid Bey, who was 
known as pro-ally, was to see Mr. 
Bompar, the French Ambasador at 
Constantinople, and to ask his help. 


TURKEY PUSHED INTO WAR 


Immediately after the Black Sea in- 
cident had occurred, the Russian Am- 
bassador sent a vigorous protest, 
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which was followed by similar pro- 
tests from the allied representatives. 
The French and British, however, 
showed a certain inclination for a 
peaceful settlement, and, in order to 
close the matter amicably, they pro- 
posed that we disarm the two German 
ships, the Goeben and the Breslau, 
which had been annexed to the Otto- 
man fleet; that we send back all the 
German officers and crew, end our 
secret relations with Germany, and 
fulfill all the requirements of neu- 
trality. Acceptance of these condi- 
tions would have amounted to break- 
ing our alliance with Germany. The 
situation, already critical, had be- 
come acute. It was impossible to 
prolong this rather ridiculous posi- 
tion. We had to choose one of two 
alternatives; either to satisfy the de- 
mands of the allied Ambassadors, 
which meant to lose Germany for- 
ever, or to join the Central Powers. 
At a meeting of the Cabinet we dis- 
cussed the matter very minutely. 
Personally I regretted the incident, 
which aggravated the already existing 
difficulties, but in fact I was in favor 
of war. I firmly believed that, if 
we avoided the fulfillment of our 
agreement then, we should lose the 
confidence of all the civilized world. 
The Allies had already observed that 
we inclined toward Germany. We 
could hardly hope for effective help 
or material advantages from the 
Allies. They had never done more 
than give meaningless and ludicrous 
assurances of integrity. If we in- 
sisted upon keeping our neutrality 
until the end of the war, refusing aid 
to our allies in the time of their neces- 
sity, Germany and Austria also would 
reasonably refuse to help us in case 
they were victorious. Consequently, 
no matter whether the Allies were 
victorious or not, if we did not take 
part on one side or the other, Turkey 
was doomed. In both cases the vic- 


torious party would punish Turkey 
for her inaction, and would try to 
satisfy its political ambitions against 
the empire. At the end of the war we 
should be in a most disadvantageous 
position. 


As a statesman, I could 
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not consent to yield my country to 
such a disastrous fate. I was, there- 
fore, in favor of entering the war on 
the side of Germany. I wished only 
to delay this decisive act as long as 
possible and to join Germany at the 
most propitious time. 

The Black Sea incident accelerated 
Turkey’s entrance into the war, which 
I believed to be inevitable. Djavid 
and Rahmy Beys, in whom I had un- 
limited confidence, opposed our entry, 
not because they were against it, but 
because they believed that the pro- 
pitious moment had not yet arrived. 
But once the necessity of war was 
admitted, the question of time was of 
very little importance. 

In the meantime, while we were dis- 
cussing what decisive attitude to take, 
the news reaching the Porte from the 
Cuacasian frontier indicated an in- 
creasing concentration of Russian 
forces on the front. This concentra- 
tion, which necessitated equal precau- 
tionary measures by us, had created 
a very tense feeling etween the two 
armies. Since we had advanced so 
far and had reached this climax, it 
was hardly possible to retreat. I 
therefore advised the members of the 
Cabinet to consider the Black Sea in- 
cident as an accomplished fact, and 
openly to declare war against the 
Allies. As this suggestion was backed 
by a majority in the meeting, we re- 
fused the conditions proposed by the 
allied Ambassadors, and_ openly 
joined Germany. = Se ae 


DEPORTATION OF THE ARMENIANS 


The deportation of the Armenians, 
in some localities of the Greeks, and 
in Syria of some of the Arabs, was 
used inside and outside the empire as 
a source of attack on the Turkish 
Government. First of all, I wish to 
inform the public that the rumors of 
deportation and assassination were 
exceedingly exaggerated. The Greeks 
and the Armenians, taking advantage 
of the ignorance of the American and 
European public of the Near Eastern 
situation and of the character of the 


Turks, used the deportation as a 
means for propaganda, and painted it 
as best suited their aim. In saying 
this, I do not mean to deny the facts. 
I desire only to eliminate the exag- 
gerations and to relate the facts as 
they occurred. 


I admit that we deported many 
Armenians from our eastern prov- 
inces, but we never acted in this mat- 
ter upon a_ previously prepared 
scheme. The responsibility for these 
acts falls first of all upon the de- 
ported people themselves. Russia, in 
order to lay hand on our eastern 
provinces, had armed and equipped 
the Armenian inhabitants of this dis- 
trict, and had organized strong Ar- 
menian bandit forces in the said area. 
When we entered the great war, these 
bandits began their destructive activ- 
ities in the rear of the Turkish Army 
on the Caucasus front, blowing up the 
bridges, setting fire to the Turkish 
towns and villages and killing the 
innocent Mohammedan inhabitants, 
regardless of age and sex. They 
spread death and terror all over the 
eastern provinces, and endangered 
the Turkish Army’s line of retreat. 
All these Armenian bandits were 
helped by the native Armenians. 
When they were pursued by the Turk- 
ish gendarmes, the Armenian vil- 
lages were a refuge for them, When 
they needed help, the Armenian peas- 
ants around them, taking their arms 
hidden in their churches, ran to their 
aid. Every Armenian church, it was 
later discovered, was a depot of am- 
munition. In this disloyal way they 
killed more than 300,000 Mohamme- 
dans, and destroyed the communica- 
tion of the Turkish Army with its 
bases. 


The information that we were re- 
ceiving from the administrators of 
these provinces and from the com- 
mander of the Caucasian Army gave 
us details of the most revolting and 
barbarous activities of the Armenian 
bandits. It was impossible to shut 
our eyes to the treacherous acts of the 
Armenians, at a time when we were 
engaged in a war which would deter- 








mine the fate of our country. Even 
if these actrocities had occurred in a 
time of peace, our Government would 
have been obliged to quell such out- 
breaks. The Porte, acting under the 
same obligation, and wishing to se- 
cure the safety of its army and its 
citizens, took energetic measures to 
check these uprisings. The deporta- 
tion of the Armenians was one of 
these preventive measures. 


I admit also that the deportation 
was not carried out lawfully every- 
where. In some places unlawful acts 
were committed. The already ex- 
isting hatred among the Armenians 
and Mohammedans, intensified by the 
barbarous activities of the former, 
had created many tragic conse- 
quences. Some of the officials abused 
their authority, and in many places 
people took preventive measures into 
their own hands and innocent people 
were molested. I confess it. I con- 
fess, also, that the duty of the Govern- 
ment was to prevent these abuses and 
atrocities,or at least to hunt down and 
punish their perpetrators severely. 
In many places, where the property 
and goods of the deported people were 
looted, and the Armenians molested, 
we did arrest those who were respon- 
sible and punished them according to 
the law. I confess, however, that we 
ought to have acted more sternly, 
opened up a general investigation for 
the purpose of finding out all the pro- 
moters and looters and punished them 
severely. 


ATROCITIES CONDONED 


But we could not do that. Al- 
though we punished many of the 
guilty, most of them were untouched. 
These people, whom we might call 
outlaws, because of their unlawful at- 
titude in disregarding the order of 
the Central Government, were divided 
into two classes. Some of them were 
acting under personal hatred, or for 
individual profit. Those who looted 
the goods of the deported Armenians 
were easily punishable, and we pun- 
ished them. But there was another 
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group, who sincerely believed that the 
general interest of the community 
necessitated the. punishment alike of 
those Armenians who massacred the 
guiltless Mohammedans and _ those 
who helped the Armenian bandits to 
endanger our national life. The Turk- 
ish elements here referred to were 
short-sighted, fanatic, and yet sincere 
in their belief. The public encouraged 
them, and they had the general ap- 
proval behind them. They were nu- 
merous and strong. Their open and 
immediate punishment would have 
aroused great discontent among the 
people, who favored their acts. An 
endeavor to arrest and to punish all 
these promoters would have created 
anarchy in Anatolia at a time when 
we greatly needed unity. It would 
have been dangerous to divide the na- 
tion into two camps, when we needed 
strength to fight outside enemies. We 
did all that we could, but we preferred 
to postpone the solution of our inter- 
nal difficulties until aft.r the defeat 
of our external enemies. 


As to the deportation of the Greeks 
and the Arabs, this charge is based 
more on propaganda than on real 
fact. The truth is that the Greeks 
living on the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora supplied food and petrol to 
the enemy submarines, which, passing 
through the strait, entered the 
Marmora and threatened our com- 
munication by sea. In order to pre- 
vent the Greeks from aiding the 
enemy, we deported those who were 
guilty to Anatolia. But their depor- 
tation was carried out in a very regu- 
lar way. They suffered neither loss 
of life nor of goods. As to the Arabs 
of Syria, we confined ourselves to the 
application of martial law, and pun- 
ished only those who promoted a revo- 
lution to overthrow the Turkish au- 
thority in Syria. 

These preventive measures were 
taken in every country during the 
war, but, while the regrettable re- 
sults were passed over in silence in 
the other countries, the echo of our 
acts was heard the world over, be- 
cause everybody’s eyes were upon us. 


WHAT SOVIETISM HAS DONE 
TO RUSSIA 


By WALTER EDGAR IVES 


The real nature of the Communist idea, as defined by Bolshevist 
leaders, and how it has worked under Lenin and Trotzky, 
crushing first the Russian farmer, then the workman—Peril of the 
insidious poison in other countries, including the United States 


OVIET Russia has now become a 
S name of ominous import to the 
whole civilized world, including 
America. The new and_ unprece- 
dented experiment of creating an al- 
leged workingman’s Government has 
been linked with a propaganda aimed 
at world revolution which has caused 
all the Western nations extreme dis- 
quietude. Alarmed by Bolshevist 
propaganda in the Near East and In- 
dia, Great Britain has temporized with 
the Soviet regime; France has refused 
compromise, and has followed an ag- 
gressive policy; the United States 
remains firm for a system of non- 
intervention. The friends of the 
communist republic point trium- 
phantly to the new reform measures 
introduced by Lenin not long ago to 
placate the hostility of the peasants 
and to stave off the imminent eco- 
nomic catastrophe. Lenin succeed- 
ed in putting through a partial re- 
turn to private industry; a number 
of factories were denationalized, free 
trade was permitted to the sullen, 
hostile peasants, the latter were re- 
lieved of the forced requisitions of 
their grain and were allowed to 
“nay in kind.” Glowing reports 
came out of Russia following the ap- 
plication of these new measures, 
while the extreme Bolshevist leaders 
looked on askance at these apostacies 
to the fundamental tenets of com- 
munism. 
Hardly had the new measures been 


set in motion when the Moscow Gov- 
ernment was confronted with one of 
the most critical situations it has yet 
been called upon to face. Famine 
stalked the land, thousands were 
perishing in the normally rich 
Volga country, and the death of mil- 
lions was threatened. Staggering un- 
der this last blow, the communist 
leaders called on the hated bourgeois 
Governments of the outside world, 
whose existence they had long been 
threatening, for help. The United 
States relief organization has already 
delivered more than 5,000 tons of 
food to the starving people. The 
Soviet Government, by incredible ef- 
forts, has found the seed necessary 
for the next harvests. The vast and 
suffering land is saved again. Or at 
least the Soviet Government is saved 
—for the time being. Those who 
favor it point triumphantly to the 
new measures, and declare that by 
successive modifications it will evolve 
into a true democracy and maintain 
its power. Those who judge it wholly 
upon its record, and who have seen 
clearly, from the utterances of the 
Bolshevist leaders themselves, that 
these recent concessions are nothing 
but temporary expedients, wrung 
from them by necessity; that their 
beliefs remain the same, and that 
they still cling to the dream of world 
revolution, have armed their hearts 
with patience in the hope of an 
overthrow from within. 
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Meanwhile the ramifications of 
Bolshevist propaganda extend from 
Moscow in radii that reach like lines 
of steel to the Far East and the Far 
West, and even across the ocean into 
the United States. Underground 
and secret, the poisonous leaven is 
working everywhere. Turkey is in- 
fected by it, and Afghanistan. To 
Italy, Milan, Bologna and Imola 
have spoken in plain language. In 
Germany it has already caused the 
blood of thousands to flow. Like a 
poisonous stream it crawls through 
France and Great Britain. Dammed 
up in America by official hostility, 
it flows on underground. The lead- 
ers of our Government, however, un- 
derestimate its danger. Only Lenin, 
in the Kremlin, knows how danger- 
ous it is to the “ bourgeois ” Govern- 
ments. Labor’ and _ intelligentsia 
alike are being misled by it. For 
the communist arguments are in- 
sidious and speciously convincing. 
The average man, to say nothing of 
the more ignorant elements of our 


population, would be wholly unable 
to answer them. To minds unpre- 
pared, they seem convincing. And 
therein lies the danger—and the les- 
son. 


About a year ago a combination 
of circumstances brought me into in- 
timate touch with one of the leaders 
of the Communist Party in one of the 
principal foreign capitals. I had gone 
to Europe for a study of economic 
conditions. As regards communism, 
I had long believed that there must 
be some good fundamental reason 
why the Soviet theory had been able, 
through these years, to hold its own, 
and even to expand throughout the 
world. But this was as far as I had 
gone. I decided now to take advan- 
tage of this unforseen opportunity, 
and to devote myself to the study of 
my new friend’s philosophy. I suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of 
his coterie, and was admitted fo one 
of its secret sessions. I there learned, 
for the first time, what the com- 
munist doctrine really was. This 
revelation was illuminating, and I. 


bowed to the apparent cogency of its 
reasoning. It is this doctrine in all 
its nakedness which I wish to lay be- 
fore the reader, before showing ex- 
actly what its application did to Rus- 
sia. 

At this secret session, the men and 
women whom I found around me 
were not at all the type of wild-eyed 
communist which the world usually 
visualizes. On the contrary, they 
were sober, serious-looking people, 
keen-eyed and determined of expres- 
sion. I soon discovered that I had 
before me some of the master minds 
of the Russian revolution—the mon- 
ster’s brains. 


FROM MARx TO LENIN 


The principal speaker, whom I 
shall call, for reasons of convenience, 
Mischinev, spoke wholly in French. 
His argument—the chronological -de- 
velopment of the whole communist 
creed-—traced down the history of 
socialism from the pre-Marxian pe- 
riod until its final emergence into 
pure communism and its culmina- 
tion in the Soviet revolution. This 
is what Mischinev said: 


The early pioneers of socialism—men 
like Fourier and Owen—had not been able 
to detect in the capitalistic form of society 
which survived the French Revolution—a 
movement not strictly anti-capitalistic in 
eharacter—the massed powers which un- 
checked will crush this society. Marx for 
the first time showed how the development 
of production under the domination of cap- 
italism. entailed the ever-growing subjuga- 
tion of the masses, and he also showed that 
a concentration of industry must be met by 
a parallel concentration of the masses 
abused by this industry. Emancipation 
through organization now became a slogan 
ominous in the ears of the capitalist ex- 
ploiters. 

Engel’s famous manifesto of 1847 made 
the issue clearer. It was to be an uninter- 
rupted struggle by brain and wit, pending 
the inevitable resort to armed revolution. 
This was already communism, which is 
fundamentally the doctrine of the revolu- 
tion. The Marx-Engels doctrine, however, 
degenerated in the hands of the Social 
Democrats, who advocated evolution, as op- 
posed to revolution. The principle of in- 
fluencing governmental decisions through 
general elections was preached by Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, the leading mind of com- 
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munism in the sixties. This theory was 
advanced by the wave of prosperity during 
that decade, and was only temporarily 
checked by the business reaction all over 
Europe which set in about 1880, favored in 
Germany, in particular, by Bistmarck’s ruth- 
less policy of suppression. Then came the 
unprecedented boom of prosperity in the 
nineties. The workmen obtained every- 
where representaticn in their respective 
Parliaments, and the era of the “ Revision- 
ists’ (revisers of the Marxian doctrine) 
led by such men as Bernstein in Germany, 
Jaurés in France and Tréves in Italy—now 
began. 

The fallacy of revisionism, however, be- 
eame apparent with the formation by cap- 
ital of trusts, syndicates and other all-pow- 
erful and despotic organizations, which im- 
posed protective agricultural _ tariffs, 
brought. sharp rises in grain and other com- 
modities, and began to push to the wall not 
only the proletariat, but also to a great ex- 
tent the middle classes. The trade unions, 
which had held their own against the aver- 
age employer, were powerless against the 
steel, coal and oil kings, who commanded 
tens of thousands. The imperialistic policy 
of all large European nations bade well to 
convert the fight of the syndicates and 
trusts for the markets of the world into a 
world war. Increased taxation for the sup- 
port of military and naval armaments and 
exploitation of every description awoke the 
workers from their Utopian dream of re- 
visionism. 

Then came the first Russian revolution of 
1905, which demonstrated the power that is 
dormant in the masses. Already these 
masses were feeling their power. The idea 
of the mass strike originated in this same 
year in Austria. The practicability of the 
measure was soon afterward recognized in 
Germany and France, and in the latter 
country the Syndicalists proclaimed it under 
the name “ La gréve générale ” (the general 
strike), as the all-potent means of the com- 
ing emancipation. In Germany a slogan 
was made of the poet’s ominous verse: 


Alle Raeder stehen still, 
Wenn dein starker Arm es will! 


Then came the momentous question of 
deciding whether the general strike was to 
become a primary or a secondary weapon 
in the hand of the proletariat. In other 
words, was it to be wielded by the Parlia- 
mentary labor leaders as an auxiliary aid, 
or was it to be used directly by the masses 
in their own advantage? And although it 
was fully established that Parliaments 
everywhere formed but a screen for the 
secret councils in which the sharks of jun- 
kerdom and capitalism decided all the vital 
questions, including the fate of the people, 
the majority of leading minds of socialism, 
men like Karl Kautsky, advocated the gen- 
eral strike as an auxiliary weapon! Kaut- 
sky & Co. thus revealed themselves as sham 
communists, and sought to postpone, if not 
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to avoid, the decisive battle which the des- 
perate situation of the masses imperatively 
demanded. Only one great minority leader, 
Anton Pannekoek, then by far the most in- 
telligent mind of socialism, stood out, por- 
irayed the Parliamentary farce in all its 
grotesque colors, and proved conclusively 
the necessity of smashing a capitalist state 
in all its veiling democratic forms to achieve 
victory. Slowly the masses moved toward 
his view. 

But before the blessing of seeing theories 
transformed into practice in at least one 
country was bestowed on it, the proletariat 
had first to suffer the fatal consequences of 
its own impotence. It must go through the 
hell of the World War, and bleed to death 
in the interest of a feudal bourgeoisie, of 
junkerdom and capitalism. Nearly a cen- 
tury of oppression had not sufficed to rouse 
the enslaved masses to more than an occa- 
sional timid resistance. It remained for the 
monster of the World War to show them 
their utter helplessness. 

The Russian people were the first to un- 
derstand the monster’s teaching, and to 
draw the consequence by bringing about 
the long-deferred revolution. This revolu- 
tion constituted the first answer of the pro- 
letariat to the World War, and hence it is 
the harbinger and champion of the interna- 
tional revolution. Despite all obstacles and 
counter-revolutionary efforts of the capi- 
talist nations, the Russian proletariat, rul- 
ing by the dictatorship of the proletariat 
through the workmen’s councils, will con- 
tinue a relentless war throughout the world 
to make this dictatorship universal. It will 
listen to no futile arguments of heretical 
Mensheviks in Russia, Italy, Germany or 
France, who plead for delay until the capi- 
talistic system has developed to its maxi- 
mum of power. Soviet communism aims to 
bring about the revolution now. From all 
over the world, despite all baseness and 
lies of the bourgeoisie and their press, we 
receive day by day the proofs that this pre- 
paratory fight of the proletariat is pro- 
zressing, stimulated by the developments in 
Russia, the land that has pointed out to 
them the road to liberty. 


AN INSIDIOUS DOCTRINE 


The sensation I had, as I listened 
to this long and chronological ex- 
planation, may be best described as 
a thrill of novelty, despite the fact 
that I had been made informally fa- 
miliar with the cardinal points of 
the Soviet doctrine before I was ad- 


mitted to the conclave. I venture to 
say that the average loyal citizen 
would have found himself in my state 
of mind. Research work has con- 
vinced me that the number of my 
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readers who have had the opportu- 
nity to obtain clear and exhaustive 
definitions of the communist idea is 
negligible. The value of such defini- 
tions, in my mind, is beyond all 
question. Our own Government has 
underestimated the danger and the 
insidiousness of this doctrine, which 
Soviet propagandists are ever 
spreading throughout this country. 
The public mind must be prepared 
to understand the true aspect of this 
teaching and be taught to refute it. 
The menace is all the more pro- 
nounced because the propagandists 
understand how to dwell upon and 
utilize such elements of truth as may 
be contained in their indictment of 
capitalistic society to further their 
sinister ends. And there is no gain- 
saying the existence of such ele- 
ments. To deny, for instance, that 
imperialism, whether displayed in 
military or in naval power, is not 
pregnant with plutocratic ideas, and 
hence to maintain that the World 
War was void of all capitalistic ten- 
dencies, requires a large measure of 
simplicity or duplicity, or both. 
There was this difference between 
the principal contestants, that on 
the one side such plutocratic factors 
as were at stake were shrouded in 
forms of suavity, while on the other 
the frame was rudely carved in lines 
of offensive arrogance. It was Ger- 
man arrogance that preferred the 
quick decision of arms to the labori- 
ous one of commercial development. 

This truth was for a long time so 
cleverly veiled that many students of 
the war, not excluding myself, were, 
prior to America’s entry into the con- 
flict, deceived as to the real issue, 
and were led to back the wrong 
horse. Only after my visit to Ger- 
many in 1916 did I come to see things 
in a different light. By a series of 
circumstances, I came to believe 
that two fundamental evils were 
struggling for preponderance, and 
that as long as one must necessarily 
come out ahead, it was best in our 
own interest to have the lesser evil 
gain the upper hand. 


In the following pages I shall at- 


tempt, from my knowledge of con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia, to give the 
general guiding lines along which 
the public should be instructed to 
meet and to refute even the most con- 
vincingly advanced theories of com- 
munism. Inasmuch as the improve- 
ment of the social condition of the 
proletariat is fundamentally the goal 
at which communist science pre- 
tends to aim, the proof that the ap- 
plication of the revolutionary theory 
in Russia has brought about exactly 
the reverse condition will mean a 
good step forward on the road that 
will lead deluded minds back to com- 
mon sense as readily as it has rid 
me personally of pernicious miscon- 
ceptions. I shall attempt to give this 
proof in condensed form. 


How LENIN CRUSHED PEASANTS 


To the observer who follows Mis- 
chinev’s invitation and turns his 
eyes to Russia for enlightenment, it 
will at once become obvious that any 
attempt to draw a parallel between 
developments in Russia and other 
countries would be based on a funda- 
mentally wrong presumption—the 
presumption that the war placed all 
countries in the same indescribable 
state of chaos and demoralization as 
Russia. In Russia the animal-like 
and drifting hordes would have fol- 
lowed the leadership of a Hottentot 
chief or the archfiend himself, if 
only he used the right means to chain 
them to his colors. Lenin, the dar- 
ing adventurer who utilized the 
breakdown of a civil and military 
machine to seize dictatorial power, 
chose the right means to prop his 
rule. The slogan which the new Gov- 
ernment of Lenin and his satellites 
used to gain the unqualified support 
of the bestial, drunken mobs was 
this: ‘“ Soldiers, workmen, peasants, 
the country is yours, all that it con- 
tains is yours, satisfy your passions!” 
This was for the analphabets, the 
illiterate hordes. Those proletarians 
intellectually higher were attached 
to the Government by being given 
posts in the new bureaucracy. 
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To the support of these two groups, 
the leaders added that of the Red 
Guards. It was this latter body that 
in November, 1917, executed the 
coup d’etat which put Lenin in power. 
It consisted at the time of perhaps 
16,000 daring adventurers, who did 
not worry over questions of polity, 
but, like the rabble, were out to 
gratify their passions. The recruits 
were chosen either from such of the 
more intelligent workmen as pre- 
ferred army life to work in a Gov- 
ernment office, or they were selected 
from the Lettish population. The 
Russian Lett was notorious for his 
savagery, and always to be counted 
on when it came to a question of 
shedding blood. Like the official 
caste, the Red Guard Army was en- 
dowed with every imaginable privi- 
lege. The combination of both formed 
the whip in the hand of the Govern- 
ment whiclt was to scourge the de- 
juded masses, as soon as the Govern- 
ment gained sufficient strength. 

The peasantry was that part of the 
proletariat which was first to feel 
the lash. The Government quite sud- 
cenly canceled all the privileges 
which the peasant had enjoyed dur- 
ing the period in which it was gath- 
ering strength. For example, he 
was ordered to deliver all arms to 
the Government within twenty days. 
He was further informed that free 
transportation on the railways would 
cease, and that he must pay for the 
class he used. The peasant, hitherto 
encouraged and even urged to possess 
arms, and taught that as a free citi- 
zen of the divine new communist 
society he was entitled to the free 
utilization of all public property, rail- 
ways or otherwise, was dumfound- 
ed. He was given little time for 
thought. The Red Guards promptly 
appeared at his home within the 
twenty days of grace,and, where arms 
were found, no need remained for 
bringing the delinquent to justice 
after the departure of the Govern- 
ment’s representatives. As for the 
trains, one of the Red Guards’ most 
popular pastimes consisted in lasso- 


ing the hapless peasant as he slept 
peacefully in the sleeping car which, 
in the days of the Czar, he had never 
so much as dreamed of entering, and 
yanking him out of the window of the 
compartment just as the train was 
set in motion. 

These and other Draconian meas- 
ures created an atmosphere of des- 
perate acquiescence. Meanwhile, 
however, as a natural consequence of 
the corrupt methods and mismanage- 
ment of the new official caste, prices 
began to soar, money lost its value, 
what production remained came to a 
complete standstill, and it became 
virtually impossible to obtain food. 
This lack of food, which was most 
dangerous, the Government blamed 
on the kulak (literally, “ fist”), or 
well-to-do peasant, who was charged 
with hoarding food and profiteering. 
As a matter of fact, the kulak had 
long before been exterminated. The 
Government’s invitation to the work- 
men to organize armed bands to com- 
pel the farmer-peasant to “ sell” his 
product, amounted virtually to de- 
claring civil war between the work- 
men’s proletariat and the proletariat 
of the peasantry. 


DECREE OF PAUPERISM 


To facilitate the disintegration of 
this peasant proletariat, the Govern- 
ment devised a scheme which com- 
bined trickery with brute force. I 


refer to the “Decree of Village 
Pauperism ”’ issued early in 1918. It 
ordered the formation of a commit- 
tee in each village, ostensibly to safe- 
guard the rights of the peasant 
against the extinct kulak. All in- 
habitants of the village, except those 
in possession of twelve kilograms of 
flour monthly, were said to have a 
“ surplus,” and were forbidden mem- 
bership on this committee. This ab- 
surd limitation meant that 80 per 
cent. of the grain-producing inhabi- 
tants of even a very poor village 
community were excluded from the 
committee and classed as kulaks. 
‘ihe small percentage eligible con- 
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sisted mostly of peasants who- had 
been “tipped off” by the Govern- 
ment to keep their wheat or grain 
production down to the prescribed 
limit, and who now found themselves 
richly compensated and in a position 
_ to produce their bread clandestinely. 
Other members were drawn from 
Soviet workmen who in the guise of 
destitute farmers had been sent to 
settle in the villages. For a time all 
was well. When these committees 
began to grow too powerful, the Gov- 
ernment calmly suppressed them 
and confiscated their ill-gotten loot 
ror its own benefit. 


In addition to these various blows, 
the amazed and resentful peasantry 
were ordered by a decree of Septem- 
ber, 1918, to hand over to the Govern- 
ment all the land taken from the 
bourgeoisie and the real kulak in the 
early days of the communist regime. 
As the principle of equal division of 
land among the rural proletariat had 
been, and still is, one of the main 
features of the communist doctrine, 
such a measure was a heavy blow to 
the faithful. A further demand that 
all chattels that had gone with the 
land must also be delivered created 
a perplexing situation. The chattels 
had vanished. The Government, fac- 
ing the fact that these chattels could 
not be restored, gave the peasant an 
opportunity to redeem himself upon 
other lines. In the late Fall of 1918 
the introduction of universal military 
service was decided on. 

This step was another measure dia- 
metrically opposed to communist doc- 
trine. The peasant, like the work- 
men, wanted peace, and was reluctant 
to don again the garb of militarism. 
It was, however, on him, who was ex- 
pected to “redeem” himself, that 
the main burden fell. He resorted to 
subterfuge, to obstruction and deser- 
tion, in some cases to open resistance. 
He was dealt with in a manner be- 
yond description. Furthermore, the 


Government, to finance the succession 
of military campaigns which now be- 
. gan, issued the “ Decree of the Ten- 
It was again on. 


Billion War Tax.” 


the rural proletariat that the main 
burden fell. Arbitrary levies and 
denunciation were employed. The 
so-called Special Commissions for 
the Suppression of Speculation and 
Sabotage descended on the rural 
communities. In some cases who'e 
villages were practically extermi- 
nated in penalty for not understand- 
ing and conforming to arbitrary and 
unexpected interpretations of a given 
tax, viz., the tax on luxuries. 

Mindful of the revolutionary slo- 
gan that all systems must perish 
when they become intolerable, the en- 
slaved rural masses, frantic in their 
travail, rallied at last to execute the 
counter-revolution. . Hundreds ' of 
thousands strong, they rose in the 
provinces of Samara, Brjank, Tula, 
Rjasan and dozens of others, and all 
during the Spring and Summer of 
1919 they fought sanguinary battles 
against their oppressors, the real bat- 
tle of the proletariat for liberty, a 
battle forced on them, not because 
they were capitalistically inclined, 
but because they had been reduced by 
their liberators to a condition un- 
paralleled since the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. 

The Government used every pos- 
sible means to conceal trom the world 
the seriousness of this rebellion. 
Where complete denial proved impos- 
sible, official reports were issued 
minimizing the facts. The full truth 
leaked out finally through private 
sources. This  counter-revolution, 
which loomed up again and again 
during 1919, was finally smothered 
because it lacked arms and organi- 
zation. The “open letters” issued 
by Trotzky, declaring that the Gov- 
ernment wished to consider the peas- 
ants as its friends, were a fiendish 
joke, calculated merely to deceive the 
foreign peasantry regarding the real 
condition of their Russian brethren. 
The fact that there is apparently to- 
day no open rebellion against the 
Government must not be mistaken as 
evidence that the Russian peasantry 
have become reconciled to their lam 
entable lot, which had not improved 
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one iota in 1920 when I made my 
personal investigation. The most re- 
cent measures of free trade and pay- 
ment in kind are merely a palliative 
devised to cure a dangerous epidemic 
of peasant hatred; they will fail of 
their purpose. The will to counter- 
revolution still burns on. It is only 
complete impotency that is keeping 
the rural proletariat of Russia in sub- 
jection. 


SUBJUGATION OF WORKMEN 


What, now, was the experience of 
the town poletariat? Like their 
brothers in the countryside, they 
were destined to undergo a similar 
process: of progressive disillusion. 
Like them, they had been taught that 
they were liberated of all yokes, under 
no compulsion to submit to restric- 
tions of any kind. The workman had 
been taught that the factory was his, 
and that the managing council chosen 
by his vote would be submissive to his 
wishes. He was unwilling to submit 
to even the most elementary require- 
ments of production, such as the 
keeping of hours or the dropping of 
occupations of a personal or private 
nature during working hours. He 
was now suddenly asked to take 
orders from the factory council. 
Passive and even active resistance 
began. For a time obstructive meas- 
ures triumphed, inasmuch as _ the 
Government was still busy waging 
its war on the rural poletariat. For 
many months the workman was able 
to defy, when he saw fit, any orders 
his council dared give him. Unpopu- 
lar delegates were simply deposed 
and replaced by representatives sub- 
servient to the workmen’s will to 
maximum profits at a minimum out- 
lay of work and inconvenience. But 
an end came to this blissful state as 
soon as the Government’s hands were 
free for a new battle. The Red 
Guards began to appear in the indus- 
trial communities. 

The Government’s first measure 
was to revoke the right of the work- 
men to recall their delegates—at 
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least .within a period of six months. 
This removed them from the work- 
men’s control and dictation. Thus a 
basic principle of the communist doc- 
trine, preached since the time of Karl 
Marx—the right of recall of work- 
men’s representatives—was annulled. 
Mischinev, the communist whose 
speech I summarized at the beginning 
of this study, very wisely passed over 
in complete silence this flagrant vio- 
lation of a fundamental principle of 
communism. Why should a commu- 
nist apostle weaken his cause? And: 
this was but a first step. A mass of 
other measures followed, leading up 
to the complete suppression of the 
workmen’s proletariat. The work- 
men’s council was now given sweep- 
ing power. Only a small element were 
sincere communist idealists, striving 
to promote production. The rest were 
selfish grafters, who sought their 
own advantage under a regime of tyr- 
anny. 

It is curious and interesting to 
observe how closely these newly or- 
ganized councils followed the parallel 
of the rural committees previously 
discussed. Like these committees, 
the councils became too powerful; 
their egotistical dictation threatened 
to bring production to a standstill. 
The Government followed its old pro- 
cedure. The councils, in the Fall of 
1918, were divested of power and re- 
duced to the position of factory 
police and official denunciators. The 
power was now entrusted to Execu- 
tive Councils, formed by special com- 
missaries, who were sent to the fac- 
tories from Moscow and Petrograd. 
This was the first step toward nation- 
alization. 

The new Executive Councils, how- 
ever, were no more successful in pro- 
moting production than the preceding 
delegates. In addition, the food short- 
age became so threatening that the 
Soviet leaders feared disaffection in 
the ranks of the Red Guards. It was 
necessary to placate the workmen. 
This was done by once more appeal- 
ing to the lowest instincts of the most 
debased elements of the masses. 
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They were told that sabotage of the 
“bourgeois intelligentsia” was to 
blame for the failure of the Govern- 
ment to redeem its promises of pros- 
perity. But this “ bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia” had already been extermi- 
nated, with the exception of needed 
technical and scientific experts. The 
fury of the deluded and greedy pop- 
ulace was thus let loose upon the 
peasantry, on the lower middle 
classes in the cities, and on the few 
remaining honest elements of the 
workmen class itself. And the Gov- 
ernment issued its “decree of the 
workmen’s right to take possession of 
the bourgeois home.” 

In many cities, notably Petrograd, 
where the death toll of the bour- 
geoisie had been especially heavy, the 
most desirable apartments and homes, 
unless requistioned by the Govern- 
ment, were vacant. Nevertheless, the 
Government unceasingly directed the 
workmen to occupy the inhabited 
homes. The process of ejecting such 
bourgeois elements, mostly women 
and children, as were still scattered 
over the city, and also the lower 
middle classes, compensated the lewd 
sections of the workmen for all their 
sufferings. Another bait to the scum 
was the “ decree of the right of requi- 
sition,’ which gave to the mob the 
property of all classes who had saved 
up some bare necessities, including 
such workmen as had incurred the 
displeasure of the Government com- 
missaries in charge of requisitions. 
All these and similar measures had 
only a temporary effect upon the res- 
tive proletariat masses, but they 
enabled the Government to “ carry 
on” until the crop of the Fall of 1918 
insured the regime against disaffec- 
tion in their own ranks. 

But then began the military cam- 
paigns against foreign nations, which 
gave the Soviet leaders a new pretext 
for carrying on their policy of sup- 
pression. ‘“ For Russia’s sake” the 
working proletariat was stripped of 
its few remaining rights. The right of 
free speech was abolished. Pam- 
phlets and printed matter of every 





kind were vigorously suppressed un- 
less specially sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment. The right of assembly was 
denied. Any displeasing attitude or 
utterance, no matter how inconse- 
quential, was prosecuted under the 
act against sabotage and counter- 
revolution. 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


And even yet oppression had not 
reached its limit. In the late Fall of 
1918 the general nationalization of 
industry was decided upon. The 
Executive Factory Council was now 
to be composed of a member of the 
General Executive Council at Moscow, 
of a technical factory superintendent 
to be appointed by the General Exec- 
utive Council, and of a workmen’s 
representative to be chosen by the 
workmen in the factory. Nine times 
out of ten the Government so manhip- 
ulated the appointment of the work- 
men’s delegate that the latter was 
no more the representative and cham- 
pion of the rights of the workmen 
than the other two members appoint- 
ed by Moscow direct. Very soon the 
new “representatives ” of the work- 
men, availing themselves of their 
position as direct representatives of 
the Moscow Government, began to 
practice their persecution on a vastly 
more sweeping scale than the preced- 
ing councils had done. The first act 
of the councils was to create a general 
spy and denunciation system every- 
where, in factory, school, home, and 
elsewhere, the minuteness of which 
was admirable. Less than six weeks 
after nationalization had been carried 
through, even members of families 
dared not exchange their views on the 
new order of things. 


Nor was this tyrannical and terror- 
istic rule without its ironic aspect. 
The workmen were given the explicit 
right of appeal to the General 
Executive Council at Moscow. They 
had even been urged to make 
use of that right. If the naive 
complainant was lucky, he never 
received an answer to his com- 
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plaint to Moscow. If he wasn’t, the 
reply would be the arrival of the Red 
Guards, sent to hale. the renegade 
before the supreme council. As a 
rule, this was the last heard of him. 
It is not surprising that complaints 
grew more and more _ infrequent. 
Meanwhile the work of crushing the 
proletariat workman continued. 

In February, 1919, a _ national 
decree was issued which directed 
follows: 

A. For not reporting to work, 5 days’ 
imprisonment. Second offense, 10 days’ 
imprisonment. Third offense, court-mar- 
tial for sabotage and counter-revolutionary 
tendency. 

B. For being late to work: One-quarter 
of an hour late, 5 hours’ arrest in the fac- 
tory jail; one-half hour late, jail from 5 
P. M. until 7 A. M. One hour late, 3 days 
in jail. 

In March this decree was amplified 
as follows: 

1. The council has the right to regulate 
the legal working time and to institute reg- 
ular overtime as it sees fit. 

2. The right to strike is abolished. Any 
attempt at disregarding this order will be 
prosecuted under the act against sabotage 
and counter-revolution. 

The first part of the new decree 
entailed the imposing of from ten to 
twelve working hours. The second 
part, in all its outrage to the rights 
of the workingman, was simply an 
official confirmation of what had 
hitherto been an _ unwritten law. 
Where, in the history of capitalism, 
against which Mischinev inveighed so 
bitterly, where during the most ram- 
tant epoch of trustism, or even under 
the stress of the World War, was 
labor ever subjected to measures 
such as those adopted in the decrees 
just quoted? 

And here also the law of almighty 
nature, reaction, whipped the prole- 
tariat of the cities to the same hope- 
less battle against the tyranny of a 
ruling minority. Unorganized, despair 
their only leader, the urban workmen 
rose spontaneously to share their 
rural brethren’s fate. On March 18, 
1919, the flame of insurrection shot 
up from the enormous Putilov Works 
at Petrograd, The Soviet Govern- 





ment had been in power for nearly 
eighteen months. Could there have 
been a more terrible indictment of its 
rule than this desperate attempt not 
of the bourgeoisie but of the very 
proletariat masses to free themselves 
from the monster’s grip? The Gov- 
ernment dealt with the rebellion of 
the unorganized and poorly armed 
majority as it had dealt with the re- 
volt of the outraged peasantry. Ma- 
chine guns, those loathed tools of cap- 
italism, struck uptheir frenzied dance. 
Toward the end of 1919 the torch of 
active resistance had been quenched 
in the proletariat’s blood. The quiet 
that now apparently prevails in Rus- 
sia is the quiet of the graveyard. 

And yet the Mischinevs, apostles of 
this infernal creed, have the effront- 
ery to continue to hold up Russia as 
an example of the perfect State! 


RUSSIA ON EXHIBIT 


But how is it, I am asked, that 
occasionally not only Socialists, but 
representatives of the bourgeoisie, 
who have been guests of the Bolshe- 
viki, will return to their native land 
full of praise for the so-called new 
social order? The explanation is sim- 
ple. Everything is done to make the 
guest’s visit an unforgettably agree- 
able one. The guest is shown what 
the Government is anxious for him to 
see, and nothing more. There is an 
artful display of “glory,” enthusiasm 
and pomp. What student of affairs 
communistic has forgotten the glow- 
ing reports of the festivities of the 
Third International at Moscow in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1919, that were 
brought to the outside world by the 
returning delegates, in some cases 
serious-minded newspaper men? 
Grand opera and theatrical perform- 
ances, high-sounding addresses by 
Trotzky, Kamenev, et al.; overflow 
meetings, overwhelming enthusiasm 
of the ‘‘ masses,” official dinners, 
brilliant parades, the unending line of 
Red Guards, infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, second to none in dress, 
physique and discipline, moving down 
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the richly decorated avenues and 
squares. Dazzled by all this magnif- 
icence, the foreign guests did not 
observe that from these wildly cheer- 
ing “masses” the lower middle 
classes and even the _ proletariat 
were conspicuously absent. These 
frantic crowds were all members 
of the privileged official class, tied 


to the Government by the strong-- 


est ties, those of self-preservation 
and __ self-interest-—the instinct of 
the gangster to protect the chief 
whose capture will deliver his hench- 
men into the hands of the law. 

Only of late have the Soviets begun 
to find it more difficult to deceive 
their foreign guests. Returning ob- 
servers have begun in many and im- 
portant instances to be divided in 
their opinions of this ideal State. On 
Oct. 6, 1920, a Parliamentary execu- 
tive group of the Italian Socialist 
Party listened to a report at Trieste 
of a special Italian labor commission 
which had just returned from Soviet 
Russia. Three members of the com- 
mission, notably Deputy Bombacci, 
drew an optimistic picture of the 
Soviet regime. He was strongly op- 
posed by the majority of his col- 
leagues. Deputy d’Aragona, General 
Secretary of the Italian Confederation 
of Labor, summed up his experiences 
as follows: 


The economic life of Russia is character- 
ized by an enormous moral and material 
misery. The means of production in the 
hands of the Soviet has meant complete 
ruin. The capitalist régime has been suc- 
cessfully destroyed in Russia, but commu- 
nism has failed to build up a moral organi- 
zation in its place. 


Why, then, does not the Red 
Army rise up against such an 
oppressive system, and why does 
it continue to fight for Holy 
Russia? The elaborate spy and 
denunciation system of which I have 
already spoken, the introduction of 
foreign elements, Mohammedans, 
Chinese and Germans, and the self- 
interest of the strong and reckless 
minority in the army representing the 
ruling class, are sufficient explana- 
tion of the first part of this query. 
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The repeated victories of this army 
are explained by the irrefutable fact 
that the armies of Denikin, Kolchak, 
Judenitch and, perhaps’also, at least 
to some extent, Wrangel, were Czarist 
reactionaries. 


The deathblow to Bolshevism can 
be struck only from without. France 
is the only nation which from the 
start has had the correct con- 
ception of the methods that will 
eventually prevail against the Bolshe- 
vist tyranny. If the world is to be 
freed from the plague emanating 
from Russia, the nations will sooner 
or later have to come to the French 
point of view and co-operate in an 
active campaign against it. There is 
no use to hope for an anti-Bolshevist 
upheaval from within; even should it 
occur, it will simply mean new com- 
plications. A counter-revolutionary 
Russia which has gained power with- 
out foreign help will carry puniish- 
ment to the foreign countries that 
have remained inactive in yet another 
form. 

We are squarely placed before the 
alternative: Recognition of com- 
munism, or its destruction at the 
source. Unless we are willing to 
stoop to the former, we must do away 
with the suspense in which we shall 
be held for years to come, a suspense 
which will make a return to normalcy 
impossible, and which will render life 
intolerable. Our course is twofold: 
first, at home, in place of violent and 
senseless suppression of the Crimson 
Creed, the adoption of a policy of 
counter-propaganda and enlighten- 
ment, spread through Church and 
home, in school and factory, this to go 
hand in hand with the stern but just 
punishment only of actual violation of 
law; second, abroad, in place of the 
hitherto prevailing weakness and va- 
cillation, acceptance of France’s prin- 
ciple of active measures against the 
present Russian Government, the 
source of the malady that has infected 
the world. May our Government give 
the deserving answer to Civiliza- 
tion’s categorical “ QUOUSQUE TAN- 
eS * Fr 





THE BALKAN TURMOIL 


By CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE 


A Bulgarian scholar and 


statesman residing at Sofia 


Bulgaria’s passionate protest against unjust treatment by the 
Entente Powers-—Painful impression caused by their note making 
Bulgaria responsible for any disorder in Thrace—The Stambolisky 
Government's record in fighting trouble makers 


AVE the conditions of things 
H in the Balkans changed since 

- the great war? Not in the 
least. Today France and England are 
replacing Russia and Austria, and 
are continuing their clandestine di- 
plomacy. England is stubbornly sup- 
porting Greece, which she virtually 
created at the Peace Conference, 
while France, finding herself out- 
played in the Near East, is beginning 
to take the side of the Bulgarians, 
with ominous results for them. 
France’s intimate relations with 
Ismail Kemal Pasha and her efforts 
to create an autonomous province out 
of Thrace under her protectorate have 
evoked England’s hostility toward 
Bulgaria. This fact explains why 
the English press so readily gave pub- 
licity to the recent reports emanating 
from Greek sources to the effect that 
Bulgaria had official connection not 
only. with the Angora Government, 
but with the Moscow Soviet as well; 
that she was secretly making military 
preparations for an attack on her, and 
that, in the meantime, she was en- 
couraging the local bands to harass 
Greece in Thrace. And, in order to 
mitigate public opinion abroad in re- 
gard to King Constantine’s return, 
the Greeks spread the news that ex- 
Czar Ferdinand was on his way to 
Bulgaria to regain his throne! 

The truth is Greece greatly fears 
Bulgaria lest she make a dash for the 
Aegean, particularly now, while she 
is engaged in Asia Minor, and since 
the friendly meeting of Mr. Dimitroff, 
Bulgarian Minister of the Interior, 


and Premier Pashitch of Serbia, at 
Belgrade on June 5 last. All the 
more is she suspicious of Bulgaria, 
since France is very friendly to the 
latter and is working for United 
Jugoslavia with Bulgaria in _ it. 
Greece’s apprehensions, naturally 
enough, were sympathetically viewed 
in London, where the official circles 
are hostile to a Serbo-Bulgarian 
rapprochement. The echo of it was 
manifested first in the form of press 
reports about Bulgaria’s alleged com- 
plicity with the enemies of Greece, &c. 


But England’s espousal of the 
Greek cause was subsequently more 
concretely expressed on July 23, when 
the Bulgarian Government was pre- 
sented with a “friendly” and 
“mild” diplomatic note. Though 
both the French and Italian Ministers 
accompanied their British colleague 
in the handing of the note, it was 
plain to all that they had done it re- 
luctantly and out of courtesy. The 
sudden change of England’s attitude 
toward Bulgaria—until then Bul- 
garia’s warmest supporter—marks a 
new phase in the Near Eastern ques- 
tion, which doesn’t presage good to 
the peace of the world. The respec- 
tive Ministers, in presenting it, de- 
clared that they “ were authorized by 
their Governments to call attention 
to the inclination of some individuals 
to create disturbances in Thrace, 
which, if realized, would cause grave 
consequences,” and gave warning 
that “ Bulgaria will be held responsi- 
ble should any movement or move- 
ments be started in that province.” 





Those familiar with the earnestness 
and efficacy of the present Cabinet 
in putting into execution the En- 
tente’s wishes, in fulfilling its peace 
obligations, and in suppressing every 
symptom of Bolshevist or any other 
kind of illicit movement in the coun- 
try, all are at a loss to understand 
the present action of the three great 
powers. Though the Government has 
incurred the unbounded enmity of all 
opposition parties and the public in 
general, because of its blunderous 
home measures, even its direst ene- 
mies agree that Premier Stambolis- 
ky’s Cabinet has shown itself suffi- 
ciently able to cope with any attempt 
on the part of any organized body of 
people to involve the country in new 
conflicts with its neighbors. 


To that effect it has shown itself 
drastic, merciless and severe to the 
point of brutality. It has terrorized 
the Macedonian, Thracian and Do- 
brudjan benevolent organizations, in- 
terning or driving out of the country 
many members, and arresting others. 
It had gone so far, in its zeal to please 
the Entente Powers and its neighbors, 
as to hinder delegates of these or- 
ganizations from going abroad to 
plead their cause before Europe and 
America. For two years its mailed 
fist has been raised upon half a mil- 
lion refugees from Macedonia, 
Thrace, Dobrudja and the Tzaribrod 
district, who had fled to its borders 
for safety from a persecution and 
terror surpassing the blackest days 
of Turkish misrule. 


All in the desire to further good 
neighborly relations and of leading to 
a federation of the Balkan States, 
Premier Stambolisky’s Government 
repeatedly renounced interests in 
Macedonia and the other Bulgar prov- 
inces. And recently, in order to show 
the Serbians that its desire for a 
clearer and more amicable under- 
standing is bona fide, the Govern- 
ment promulgated the new ortho- 
graphic program which, as the Bul- 
garian Minister at Belgrade recently 
declared, renders the Bulgarian and 


Serbian languages more nearly iden- | 
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tical, being another step toward pav- 
ing the way for a Serbo-Bulgarian 
rapprochement. 

Stambolisky’s Government, little 
successful in solving the country’s 
economical and financial problems, 
has shown an exceptional aptitude in 
handling every reactionary maniies- 
tation in the country, particularly 
that of the “narrow Socialists or 
Communists.” The Entente repre- 
sentatives had a splendid opportunity 
to witness the masterly hand of 
Stambolisky in suppressing, on Dec. 
24, 1919, the serious attempt at revo- 
lution by the. Bulgarian Communist 
Party. This plot was aided by secret 
Bolshevist agents who had slipped 
into the country with the Russian 
refugees which the Entente itself had 
forced Bulgaria to admit. More re- 
cently, on St. Cyril’s Day, the com- 
munistic clubs and printing press in 
Sofia were demolished by an infuri- 
ated populace, maddened by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb believed to have 
been hurled by a Bolshevik. This 
one regrettable incident at any rate 
shows how strongly hostile the com- 
mon people in Bulgaria are to Bol- 
shevism. It could not be otherwise in 
a country in which the peasantry 
forms the great bulk of the popula- 
tion and is master of its own house. 

The note presented by the powers 
to the Premier was untimely and un- 
called for. It was a mistake, for it 
has created just the opposite effect 
from that which it was intended to 
produce. It is more than a mistake, 
it is one of a series of political blun- 
ders which characterize the Entente 
Powers’ Oriental policy — blunders 
which have protracted the World War 
to this day, so that nobody can fore- 
tell the end of it. The Supreme Coun- 
cil is daily showing itself blind to the 
eternal truth that there is but one so- 
lution of a problem, and that is the 
right one. Its solution of the Near 
Eastern problem is a wrong one, for 
it flagrantly violates the very princi- 
ples the Entente preached always up 
to the eve of victory. 

There is more and wickeder op- 
pression of humanity in the Near 





East today than existed prior to the 


war, and that under the eyes and 
with the sanction of the greatest 
democracies of Europe! These na- 
tions, in the name of the principles 
of democracy, are strangling the most 
democratic and manly people in 
Southeastern Europe. That people 
has been slandered and_= sinned 
against as seldom has been the case 
with another nation. And today, 
when its neighbors have doubled and 
tripled their population and territory, 
while its own have dwindled to one- 
tenth of theirs, it is still being slan- 
dered, blackened and _ conspired 
against. 

Why? Because its cultural weapons 
are more feared than its military 
power. The Macedonian Bulgar, even 
in Turkish times, was a better edu- 
cated man than his free Serbian 
brother. Consult the statistics and as- 
sure yourself of it. The educational 
level in Bulgaria today is higher than 
that of its older and more fortunate 
- neighbors. It is the only country in 
Southeastern Europe where there is 
a spirit of tolerance that vies with 
that of the most advanced States. 
Come and see it for yourself, as we 
are witnessing it. 

Why doesn’t Bulgaria complain of 
the Greek, Serbian and Rumanian 
bands that are disturbing her peace? 
Wouldn’t that be more natural, she 
being the weakest of the four? Isn’t 
this a question which is a genuine test 
of their respective claims and posi- 
tions? “ Thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all” explains the atti- 
tude of these nations. Isn’t that the 
strongest argument against Bul- 
garia’s neighbors’ claims to Mace- 
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donia, Dobrudja, Tsaribrod and 
Thrace? And isn’t that the real 
cause of their well-concerted propa- 
ganda of intrigue against Bulgaria? 
If you doubt that, too, and if you 
doubt the testimony of impartial his- 
torians, learned investigators, ton- 
sular reports, incontrovertible evi- 
dence brought out by missionaries, 
both Protestant and Catholic, send 
another Carnegie commission and 
find out which of the four States has 
most claim to your sympathy, which 
has sinned least, and which has suf- 
fered most by blackmail and blackest 
vituperation. 

The note in question in reality is 
a very successful diplomatic stroke 
inspired by Greece and Serbia, whose 
internal state of things breathes of 
revolution ; the rulers of those States 
are seeking to divert public attention 
elsewhere, and Bulgaria offers the 
most alluring victim, being disarmed 
and almost stifled geographically. 

England. France and Italy couldn’t 
do more than this note has done to 
encourage Bulgaria’s neighbors in 
their tactics and to tighten their 
grip upon the unfortunate races con- 
demned to bear their inhuman rule. 
In that respect the note is not only 
a blunder, it is a crime, for it en- 
courages the persecution and the 
wholesale murder of innocent people. 
For, pray, what have the poor Mace- 
donians and Dobrudjians and Thra- 
cians done to the Entente powers to 
merit such a fate? You have pun- 
ished Bulgaria, the enemy; why 
punish those victims who were 
dragged into the bloody whirlwind 
as everybody else in Europe was? 





THE PRINCESS MARY 


By W. T. MARSDEN 


An intimate Character Sketch of the only daughter of the King 
and Queen of England—How she sold some of her jewels to raise 
money for the soldiers—Anecdotes of her tastes and ways 


HE war made a profound dif- 
ference in the life of the only 
daughter of King George and 

Queen Mary of England. It enabled 
her to break away from nearly all the 
restrictive eitquette that surrounds a 
Princess of the reigning house, to 
meet all sorts and conditions of peo- 
pie, and to obtain a vastly broader 
view of life than it is normally pos- 
sible for the daughter of the sover- 
eign to do. The Princess was 17 
when the war broke out, and her edu- 
cation was not yet completed. She 
was reminded of the fact by her 
parents when she expressed her wish 
to leave the schoolroom and take a 
part in those various activities called 
into being by the war. 

The desire of the Princess was 
granted on one condition: She would 
have to pass an examination in vari- 
ous branches of her studies. If she 
did not get certain marks she would 
have to remain in school for at least 
another six months. The examina- 
tion papers were set by two of the 
King’s Chaplains, and in all subjects 
but one she gained the necessary 50 
per cent. of marks. The subject she 
failed to pass in was English compo- 
sition. She was set to write a charac- 
ter sketch of Horace Walpole and 
made two mistakes in it—one in re- 
gard to a date, the other an error in 
spelling. For these two mistakes the 
Princess lost sixty marks out of a 
possible hundred; but a distinguished 
historian, who later read the essay, 
and who was unaware of the identity 


of the writer, declared it to be an ex-' 


tremely original and able character 
study of the famous statesman. 

“And now what are you going to 
do, Mary?” asked the King on the 
morning when their Majesties in- 
formed the Princess that she might 
regard herself as being free from the 
necessity of pursuing her studies. 

The Princess had an answer ready 
that rather surprised her parents. 
She took from the drawer of the writ- 
ing table in her boudoir a sheet of 
foolscap on which she had drawn up 
all the details of a scheme for start- 
ing a fund to provide every man serv- 
ing in any branch of his Majesty’s 
forces with a Christmas gift of a 
pipe and a box of tobacco. The royal 
parents gave their consent to the 
scheme, and a few weeks later the 
Princess sent a letter to the press 
appealing for funds. She acted in 
the matter with an impulsiveness 
that is one of her most delightful 
characteristics as well as one of her 
weaknesses. 

The fact is that had the Princess 
considered the matter more carefully 
she would have seen the difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing her ob- 
ject. Her appeal for funds was not 
made until October. It met with a 
generous response from the public, 
but there was not quite enough time 
remaining before Christmas to get in 
the considerable sum of money re- 
quired to pay for the immense quan- 
tity of tobacco and the large number 
of pipes that had been ordered as 
soon as the Princess had got her 
scheme into working order. 
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When the fund (it was known as 
the Princess Mary’s fund) was closed 
shortly before Christmas of 1914, it 
was found that it fell short by nearly 
£1,000 of the money required to pay 
the sum due under contracts that had 
been entered into with various to- 
bacco and pipe manufacturers. It 
would, of course, have been easy for 
the Princess to go to the King and 
Queen for the money, but they were 
busy, and she would not trouble them. 
The actual cash in her own posses- 
sion was a balance of less than £100 
to her credit in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The Princess did not take long 
to consider what she would do. 
Through a friend she disposed of 
enough of her jewelry to raise the 
money required. It was not till 
after the armistice that her royal 
Highness made her parents aware of 
how she had acted in this matter, and 
though she had rather a severe lec- 


ture from the Queen, both parents, I’ 


think, were pleased with what she 
had done and readily pardoned her. 
On the Princess’s war work there 
is no need to dwell here. How she 
became a girl guide and assisted in 
the organization of many war chari- 
table enterprises has been fully re- 
lated in the press. But one incident, I 
think, has not been told before, and 
it sheds an interesting light on her 
character. After the outbreak of 
war she had begun to attend sewing 
parties engaged in making various 
articles of clothing for the soldiers. 
At one sewing party she met the 
daughter of a doctor and took a par- 
ticular liking to her, so that the two 
came to be on quite friendly terms. 
One day the doctor’s daughter ad- 
dressed her simply as “ Princess,” 
though the official way of addressing 
a daughter of the reigning house 
is ‘‘vyour Royal Highness” or 
“Madam”; only people intimately 
acquainted with her would call her 
“Princess” in speaking to her. 
When a lady of the Court who was 
present pointed out this fact, the doc- 
tor’s daughter at once apologized for 
her familiarity. The apology greatly 





distressed the Princess. “ Of course 
call me Princess—or Mary would be 
better,” she exclaimed. ‘ I do not see 
why we should not call each other by 
our names; how ridiculous all this 
etiquette and ceremony at a time like 
this! I will not have it with my 
friends, anyway.” And a week later 
the doctor’s daughter was a dinner 
guest at the palace, and is still an 
intimate friend of Princess Mary. 


The most trying public ceremony 
which the Princess had to perform 
was that of inspecting the First Bat- 
talion of the Royal Scots at Edin- 
burgh in September, 1919, as their 
Colonel-in-Chief. Here is an accoun‘ 
of the incident given me by a lady of 
the royal household who knows her 
Royal Highness intimately: 

The Princess was terribly nervous; some 
one had drafted out a long speech for her, 
and she had stayed up until nearly 2 
o’clock the night before the ceremony com- 
mitting it to memory. But the following 
day, when driving to Edinburg, she told a 
friend that she would not deliver the 
speech. “It is all so tedious and ceremo- 
nious,” she said; “I am going to say only 
a few words.” After performing the cere- 
mony of inspection and investing about 
150 officers and men with decorations and 
medals, she turned to the Colonel and 
said: “I am awfully proud to be Colonel- 
in-Chief of this regiment. My great- 
grandmother and my _ great-grandfather 
were also Colonels-in-Chief of it, as you 
may know, and you can understand how 
proud I feel. It is a splendid regiment and 
the oldest, I think, in the British Army.” 
That was all, and what could have been 
better? The few words were said so simply 
and unaffectedly. 


Princess Mary is not especially de- 
voted to out-door life, but she is a 
fairly good horsewoman and plays a 
moderately good game of golf and 
lawn tennis. She has often confessed 
that her favorite form of taking out- 
door exercise is driving, a taste in- 
herited from her mother, who never 
finds a country drive, however long, 
tedious or monotonous. 


The Princess was going out to drive 
to some hospital with her governess, 
in the early days of the war, when 
she met Lord John Hamilton at the 
entrance to the palace. “You will 
be sorry to hear, your Royal High- 


ness,” said Lord John, “that poor 
Poulton has been killed.” “‘ Oh, I am 
serry! ” she exclaimed; “I must go 
and tell father.” And it was from 
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the Princess that the King a few 
minutes later heard, much to his 
Majesty’s sorrow, that the brilliant 
young Rugby player who captained 
England in 1914 had been killed in 
France. Lord John Hamilton himself 
was killed not long afterward. 

Of racing the Princess Mary is 
profoundly ignorant, though she has 
witnessed the most classic events in 
the racing world. Lord Derby was 
lunching at Buckingham Palace one 
afternoon, and afterward in com- 
pany with the King and Princess 
Mary was looking at his Majesty’s 
collection of prints of famous race 
horses. “Why is it,” asked the Prin- 
cess of Lord Derby, after she had 


looked at prints of several Derby win-: 
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ners, “that no horse seems to have 
won the Derby twice?” After the 
laughter that the Princess’s question 
caused had subsided, Lord Derby said 
to her gravely: ‘“‘ Because, 
your Royal Highness, 
horses, like human beings, 
cannot have the same birth- 
day twice.” The Princess 
said nothing, but she seemed 
more mystified than ever, 
until the King later ex- 
plained to her that the 
Derby was a race for three- 
year-olds. 

The Princess during the 
past few years has paid a 
good deal of attention to the 
study of domestic and for- 
eign affairs, her chief in- 
structor being her father. 
“TI do not want Mary to 
have any politics,” said his 
Majesty once to a member 
of the household, “ but I 
want her to understand | 
them.” 

Not long since the Prin- 
cess sat next to M. Paul 
Cambon at a luncheon party 
and discussed with him the 
relations between England 
and France. The conversa- 
tion, it may be added, was 
carried on in French. “ Our 
work as diplomats,” said 
the French Ambassador, 
‘“ would be much easier if more people 
had so good a knowledge of foreign 
affairs as your Royal Highness.” And 
the compliment was well deserved. 

But though the Princess takes a 
serious and intelligent interest in 
publie affairs, she greatly enjoys the 
lighter side of life. On one occasion, 
when she was going to the palace 
theatre with her parents, a lady-in- 
waiting who is rather blase said to 
her, “I expect we shall all be ter- 
ribly bored before the end of the 
show.” “Oh,” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess with a laugh, “I am sorry for 
you if you feel like that; I simply 
love a good music hall show.” 

The Princess thoroughly enjoys 
dancing,and although modern dances, 
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such as the fox trot, tango and two- 
step are not danced at the state balls, 
she persuaded her mother last Win- 
ter to allow them to be danced at 
small dances in the palace which 
were arranged by Princess Mary and 
the Prince of Wales, and at which 
brother and sister acted as host and 
hostess. The Queen’s objection to 
modern dances was very strong, and 
up to twelve months ago she would 
not allow them to be danced at the 
palace, nor would she permit the 
Princess to attend any social gather- 
ing where any modern dance was on 
the program. The ban was lifted only 
after she had been persuaded to per- 
mit a party of a dozen young people 
at the palace to try a few modern 
dances. After that the Queen allowed 
the Princess and her eldest brother to 
give a series of dances at the pal- 
ace, but, as I have said, modern 
dances are still barred at the state 
balls. 

Princess Mary and the Prince of 
Wales have done away with that very 
strict rule of royal etiquette that no 
member of the royal family should 
dance more than once with a person 
not of royal rank. At a dance some 
little while ago, when the Princess 
first took advantage of her newly 
won freedom in the ballroom and 
danced three times with the same 
partner—the heir to a Dukedom— 
the rumor arose that the Princess 
had become engaged, and it traveled 
so far that it had to be officially con- 
tradicted in the press. But now no 
one would be so foolish as to argue 
that because the Princess danced sev- 
eral times with the same partner she 
was engaged to him. 

An incident of another kind shows 
what a clever and practical econo- 


mist the Princess is. She recently 
went to visit a hostel for working 
girls in London, and in conversation 
with several of the girls learned that, 
though the institution was well con- 
ducted and comfortable, it was re- 
garded as an expensive place. The 
charges ‘amounted: to £2 12s 6d a 
week (about $12.75 at normal ex- 
change). The woman who managed 
the hostel was well known to the 
Princess, and she spoke to her on the 
matter. The manageress declared 
that it would not be possible to work 
the place at a reasonable profit if the 
charges were cut. 

“T know,” she said, “that your 
Royal Highness understands such 
matters, and if you would icok into 
our books and show me how we can 
reduce our charges, I would feel very 
grateful and very much honored.” 

The Princess took the manageress 
at her word. She put off all her so- 
cial engagements and spent every dav 
for a week at the hostel, going 
through the books as carefully as any 
professional accountant. At the end 
of her labors she made out a detailed 
statement showing how foodstuffs of 
the same quality as were being sup- 
plied could be purchased 10 per cent. 
cheaper than under existing contracts 
and how certain other expenses might 
be cut by almost 20 per cent. “If 
these reductions are made,” said the 
Princess when she showed her report 
to the manageress, “ you will be able 
to reduce your’ charges to the girls 
to £2 a week and maintain your 
profits.” In a few weeks the recom- 
mendations of the Princess were 
given effect, and the hostel is now 
generally regarded as one of the 
cheapest and best institutions of its 
kind in London. 
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CRUELTY TO PERFORMING ANIMALS 
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“Tt’s no good; I’ve done my best to 


please this De Valera, but I can’t get through that last hoop! ” 
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Shameless profiteer- 
ing on the part of 
many retail trades- 
men is the chief ob- 
stacle to an imme- 
diate decrease in the 
cost of living. 
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[American Cartoons] 


ee Wy Relief for the 
: Weary Strap- 
Hanger 


icine het Manoa 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


The technical state : 1 
of war that has existed | 

between the United 
States and Germany is 
nearing an end. The 
treaty of peace has 
been signed and rati- 
fied by Germany. It 
has also been signed by 
Ellis Loring Dresel, U. 
S. Commissioner in 
Berlin, but has not yet 
been ratified by the 
United States Senate. | 





The Siamese 
Twins 


—— Aan nan See 


In the treaty 
of peace nego- 
tiated with Ger- 
many the United 
States Govern- 
ment reserved all 
the rights that 
were accorded it 
under the Treaty 
of Versailles. 
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UNCLE SAM: “ Well, Friend Fritz, I don’t need to-invite you! ” 
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[English Cartoon] 
It’s a Wise Chick That Knows Its Own Nest 
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—Sunday Chronicle, Manchester 
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The Greco-Turkish War 







—De. Amstérdammer, Amsterdam 






[American Cartoon] 
The Fence Post That Was Guaranteed to Grow and 
Bring Forth Fruit! 
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The World: “I 
Want to Let 
Go!” 
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to Show a 
Preference 


—Rochester 
Democrat and 
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Trouble Teaches Man to Pray 
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Russia: “Capitalism of the world, 
save me from the effects of my Bol- 
shevism! ” 
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—Mucha, Warsaw 
Awaiting the decision of the 


League of Nations on Upper 
Silesia. 
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—Sioux City Journal 


A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link! 























BUILDING A NATION IN PALESTINE 


Official Report of Sir Herbert Samuel, the British High Com- 
missioner for Palestine, on the results achieved by one year of the 
British Civil Administration—Progress along all lines of 


development 


O other outcome of the war has ap- 
pealed more generally to the imagina- 
tion of the world than the movement 

to make Palestine again the national home 
of the Jews. . The difficulties in the way of 
the enterprise were tremendous, and many 
Jews were and are still opposed to the whole 
Zionist idea. Nevertheless, a new State, 
under a British mandate, has been created 
in Palestine, and has now been a going con- 
cern for more than a year. What has it 
accomplished? This question is answered 
in interesting detail by the first annual re- 
port of the British High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, which he presented to Par- 
liament in August, 1921, and which has 
since been published as a British White 
Paper under the title, “ An Interim Report 
of the Civil Administration of Palestine 
During the Period July 1, 1920, to June 30, 
1921.” The essential portions of the report 
are as follows: 


The country is underpopulated because of its 
lack of development. ‘There are now in the 
whole of Palestine hardly 700,000 people, a 
population much less than that of the Province 
of Galilee alone in the time of Christ. Of these, 
235,000 live in the larger towns, 465,000 in the 
smaller towns and villages. Four-fifths of the 
whole population are Moslems. A- small propor- 
tion of these are Bedouin Arabs; the remainder, 
although they speak Arabic and are termed 
Arabs, are largely of mixed race. Some 77,000 
of the population are Christians, in large ma- 
jority belonging to the Orthodox Church; and 
speaking Arabic. The minority are members of 
the Latin or of the Uniate Greek Catholic 
Church or—2 small number—are Protestants. 


The Jewish element of the population num- 
bers 76,000. Almost all have entered Palestine 
during the last forty years. Prior to 1850 there 
was in the country only a handful of Jews. 
In the following thirty years a few hundreds 
came to Palestine. Most of them were ani- 
mated by religious motives; they came to pray 
and to die in the Holy Land and to be buried 
in its soil. After the persecutions in Russia 
forty years ago, the movement of the Jews to 
Palestine assumed larger proportions. Jewish 
agricultural colonies were founded. They de- 





veloped the cultur2 of orang2s and gave impor- 
tance to the Jaffa orange trade. They cultivated 
the vine and manufactured and exported wine. 
They drained swam, 3. They planted eucalyptus 
trees. They practiced with modern methods all 
the processes of agriculture. - There are at the 
present time sixty-four of these settlements, 
large and small, with a population of some 
15,000. Every traveler in Palestine who visits 
them is impressed by the contrast between 
these pleasant villages, with the beautiful 
stretches of prosperous cultivation about them, 
and the primitive conditions of life and work by 
which they are surrounded. 

The success of these agricultural colonies at- 
tracted the eager interest of the masses of the 
Jewish people scattered throughout the world. 
In many countries they were living under the 
pressure of laws or customs which cramped 
their capacities and thwarted their energies; 
they saw in Palestine the prospect of a home in 
which they might live at ease. * * * 

Societies were formed which purchased areas 
of land in Palestine for further Jewish coloniza- 
tion. The Hebrew language, which, except for 
purposes of ritual, had been dead for many 
centuries, was revived as a vernacular. A new 
vocabulary, to -meet the needs of modern life, 
was welded into it. Hebrew is now the lan- 
guage spoken by almost all the younger genera- 
tion of Jews in Palestine, and by a large pro- 
portion of their elders. The Jewish newspapers 
are published in it. It is the language of in- 
struction in the schools and colleges, the lan- 
guage used for sermons in the synagogues, for 
political speeches and for scientific lectures. 
[English and Arabic are the other two official 
languages.] 

Large: sums of money were collected in Europe 
and America and spent in Palestine for for- 
warding the movement. Many looked forward 
to a steady process of Jewish immigration, of 
Jewish land colonization and industrial develop- 
ment, until at last the Jews throughout the 
world would be able to see one country in 
which their race had a political and spiritual 
home, in which, perhaps, the Jewish genius 
might repeat the services it had rendered to 
mankind from the same soil long ago. 

The British Government was impressed with 
the reality, the strength and idealism of this 
movement. It recognized its value in insuring 
the future development of Palestine, which now 
appears likely to come within the British sphere 
of influence. It decided to give to the Zionist 
idea, within certain limits, its approval and 
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support. By the hand of Mr. Balfour, then 
Foreign Secretary, it made in November, 1917, 
the following declaration: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Gov- 
ment view with favor the establishment in Pal- 
estine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or 
the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country.”’ 


A Zionist commission was sent to Pales- 
tine, after its occupation by Allenby’s 
forces, to carry into effect the policy thus 
formulated. Meanwhile, however, the 
Arabs of Palestine became alarmed by the 
implications which they read into the Bal- 
four declaration, despite the concluding pro- 
vision in respect to the “ civil and religious 
rights” of the non-Jewish communities. 
Fearing expulsion and the expropriation of 
the Arab holy places, they set on foot an 
anti-Jewish campaign among the Arab 
populace, which culminated finally in a 
serious outbreak in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem in April, 1920, when a number of Jews 
were killed and wounded and Jewish shops 
were looted. 


Such was the political atmosphere, con- 
tinues Sir Herbert Samuel’s report, when 
the British Government established a civil 
administration on July 1, 1920. This admin- 
istration made it plain from the start that 
it intended to safeguard the rights of the 
Arabs fully, while giving to all legitimate 
Zionist aspirations their fullest develop- 
ment compatible with the limitation ex- 
pressed. The long delay in settling Pales- 
tine’s international status, however, tended 
to disturb the people’s minds. A Govern- 
ment loan, consequently, could not be nego- 
tiated, and hence many public works could 
not be carried out. ‘The Zionist organiza- 
tion, owing to post-war financial conditions, 
could not contribute any large sums either 
for development or colonization.* Hence 
there was comparatively little expansion in 
employment opportunities. About 10,000 
Jewish immigrants arrived, however, be- 
tween September, 1920, and May, 1921. The 
Administration was further faced by new 





*The Zionist Congress on Sept. 14, 1921, passed 
a budget of £1,500,000 for the development of 
Palestine, providing for land purchase, credit, 
institutions for the promotion of agricultural 
and urban settlements, irrigation, education and 
an agricultural experimental station.—Ed. 





anti-Jewish riots at Jaffa, Petah Tikvah 
and Chederah, which began on May 1 and 
continued for several days. These riots 
were suppressed by armed troops, with con- 
siderable loss to the attackers. Martial law 
was proclaimed over the area affected, but 
for some weeks there was considerable un- 
rest. In all, some 88 persons were killed 
and 238 wounded, and considerable property 
was looted. A number of the Arab agitators 
were prosecuted by special civil and mili- 
tary courts, and a commission of inquiry 
was appointed under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Thomas Haycraft, the Chief Justice of 
Palestine. Meanwhile a delegation of eight 
members, appointed by a conference repre- 
senting a considerable body of Moslem and 
Christian opinion, left for England in July 
to lay their views upon the political situa- 
tion before the authorities. (This delega- 
tion has since been received by the British 
authorities, and has been given every op- 
portunity to present the grievances of the 
Moslem and Christian minorities. On Sept. 
14 the Zionist Congress in session at Carls- 
bad passed a resolution urging the fulfill- 
ment of the Balfour Declaration and em- 
phasizing a friendly policy toward the 
Arabs.) 

The report describes the steps taken by 
the Administration to build up a workable 
system of government as follows: 

ADMINSTRATION—The administration of the 
country, entrusted to the High Commissioner, is 
conducted through a staff the heads of which, 
both in the central departments and in the dis- 
tricts, are British. A new framework of gov- 
ernment has had to be constructed; it has been 
found necessary in certain cases to introduce 
new laws and regulations; experienced admin- 
istrators, familiar with Western methods and 
impartial in local disputes, have been indis- 
pensable. It is intended to reduce the number 
of British and to increase the number of Pales- 
tinian officials. ‘This process had, indeed, al- 
ready begun. 

In October, 1920, an Advisory Council was 
constituted. It consists of ten unofficial mem- 
bers nominated by the High Commissioner, of 
whom four are Moslems, three Christians and 
three Jews, and of ten members of the Admin- 
istration. Its functions are consultative, but no 
case has yet arisen in which the Government 
has been unable to accept the opinion of the 
majority of the unofficial members. 

It is the policy of the Administration to con- 
tinue, whenever pessible, to apply the Turkish 
laws, to which the people are accustomed. 
Changes are made only where they are indis- 
pensable. ‘‘ Ne pas trop gouverner’’ is qa good 
maxim, particularly in an Eastern country, and 
above all in the early years of a new régime. 
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It -was stated at the inauguration of the Ad- 
visory Council that its establishment was no 
more ‘than a first step in the development of 
self-governing institutions. * * * Steps are 
now being taken to frame a Constitution for the 
country, which will include an elective element, 





(Times Wide World Photos) 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 
British High Comenissioner for Palestine 


and.the leaders of the various: sections are being 
eonsulted as to its terms. 

FINANCE—The cost of the’ civil. administration 
in ‘Palestine -has: been :kept within -the’ amount 
of ‘the local:revenue, and no grant-in-aid is re- 
ceived frem the ‘British ~Exchequer. Several 
taxes, oppressive in. their incidence and small 
in ‘theiryield, have been abolished. * * * The 
civil..administraticn -has :reduced the import 
duties» on’ building: materials and on live stock 
from11.per-eent: to’ 3 percent. In substitution 
for «the octroi,~ an. additional import :duty -is 
levied of 1 per-cent,:on most articles.and of 2 
per .cent:;:on some, A more’ important reform 
has ‘been the abolition of :the, tgbacco monopoly 
‘established .by ‘the ‘Turks and iconducted ‘by ‘the 
‘Fobaeco :Régic. ' Fhe.effect has been that .the 
‘price -of ‘tobacco to the «consumer .has .greatly 
fallen; ‘that ‘the.cultivation of tobacco, hitherto 
prohibited, -is about -to* be begun .in several .dis- 
‘tricts; that -two. factories for the ‘manufacture 
of: cigarettes: have already been opened, employ- 
‘ing a-considerable: number ..of work .people, and 


ethers are in prospect, while at the same time 
the Government is drawing a large new customs 
revenue from the importation-of tobacco. 

The railways of Palestine were taken: over 
from the military authorities in October, 1920, 
and their revenue and expenditure included in 
those of the Government. The revenue of the 
Ottoman Public Debt. Administration in ‘Pales- 
tine was amalgamated with the general revenue 
of Palestine as from April 1, 1921. On the 
other side of the account, Palestine will be 
charged, unJler the provisions of the Treaty of 
Sévres, with an annuity in respect of her share 
of the Ottoman pre-war debt. The amount of 
that share has not yet been definitely fixed, 
but it is estimated to be less than £200,000. 
[The Egyptian pound runs a little less than the 
British pound sterling.] 

DEFENSE AND PUBLIC SECURITY—The 
defense cf Palestine is assured by a garrison 
maintained by the mandatory power. The num- 
bers of the garrison have now been reduced ‘to 
5,000 combatant troops. ‘The charge thereby 
imposed upon the British Exchequer is £2,500,000 
a year. It therefore appears that the cost of a 
British garrison, with its complement of ancil- 
lary troops, officers, artillery, horses and mules, 
is now at the rate of £1,000 a year for every 
two fighting men, or £1,000,000 for every 2,000 
men. : 

The Palestine Administration maintains a 
police force with a strength of 1,300, drawn 
from all sections of the local population. The 
force is not yet at a satisfactory standard of 
efficiency, but a training school has been estab- 
lished, and is already achieving good results, 
and every effort is peing made to raise the 
standard. In addition, a new gendarmerie of 
500 men, 309 mounted, of whom 50 on camels, 
and 200 unmounted, is being organized. This 
force, though it will form a part of the Pales- 
tine police, will not be employed on ordinary 
police duties. It will be highly trained under 
British officers, will receive better pay than 
the ordinary police, and will be employed, in 
bodies of not less than twenty-five men, in the 
pretection of the frontiers against raids from 
neighboring territories and in suppressing any: 
internal disturbances that may oceur. 

A great number of blood feuds among the 
Bedouins of Palestine have been settled by the 
intervention of district officials. In the Beer- 
sheba district alone 134 have been dealt with. 
The peace and order of the country have been 
thereby improved. 

JUDICIAL PROCEDURE—A judicial system 
has been established by the military and de- 
veloped -by the civil administration, which dis- 
penses justice with a degree of integrity, im- 
partiality and promptitude hitherto unknown in 
Palestine. .Minor jurisdiction in civil and crim- 
inal cases is exercised by Palestinian Magis- 
trates. Four District Courts, presided over. by 
British Judges, who sit with two Palestinian 
members, try the more. serious civil and crim- 
inal cases and hear apveals from the Magis- 
trates’ judgments. There is a Court of Appeal 
at Jerusalem with a British Chief Justice and a 
British Vice President, which is the ‘Supreme 
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Court and hears appeals from the Distnict 
Courts. In cases in which a British or foreign 
subject is tried for a criminal off2nse, the court 
is constituted with a British Magistrate or with 
a majority of British Judges. * * * The Otto- 
man law remains as the foundation of the legal 
system, with such amendments, principally af- 
fecting a simplification of the procedure, as 
have been introduced by ordinances and rules 
of court issued by the Administration. In the 
Beersheba district tribal law continues to be 
administered among the SBedouins by the 
Sheikh's court, from which an appeal lies to a 
British officer. 

TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT — All 
the railways, as stated, have been brought under 
the control cf the Government. In addition, the 
Palestine Railway Department operates, on be- 
half of the army, the Sinai Military Railway 
between Kantara, on the Suez Canal, and 
Rafah, on the Egyptian-Palestine frontier. The 
total length of the entire system is approxi- 
mately 1,000 kilometers. Within the limits of 
the funds available, many improvements have 
been effectcd during the last twelve months. The 
main line between Rafah and Haifa, hastily 
constructed during the campaign, has’ been 
strengthened and protected. The line from Jaffa 
to Ludd Junction was of narrow gauge, involv- 
ing the transshipment of all goods carried by 
railway between the Port of Jaffa and other 
parts of Palestine and Egypt. This railway 
has now been broadened: ° Stations have been 
improved and new stations opened. Sleeping 
cars and dining cars are run On a number of 
trains. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY—A Department 
of Commerce and Industry has been created, 
which keeps in close tovich with the trading 
classes and uses its best endeavors to promote 
the economic development of the country. 
Chambers of Commerce have been formed in all 
the principal towns of Palestine. There has 
been a general fall in the prices of commodities, 
in sympathy with the world movement, but they 
still remain high in comparison with prices in 
Egypt and elsewhere. Except that the export 
of live stock is still prohibited, and except for 
the usual police regulations dealing with the 
importation of arms and deleterious drugs, &c., 
all restrictions upon the import and export trade 
have now been abolished. Several new indus- 
trial enterprises are being established. A’ “re- 
vival of house building is beginning in, various 
parts of the country. The granting of mining 
concessions and of prospectors’ licenses is still 
prohibited by instruction of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Egyptian currency has’ been made 
the only legal tender in Palstine, together with 
the British gold sovereign, at the rate of 97.5 
Egyptian piastres to the pound. The prohibition 
on the export of gold has been rescinded, with 
some advantage to trade and with no counter- 
balancing disadvantage. 

AGRICULTURE—A department was formed 
in the last months of the Military Administra- 
tion for the assistance of agriculture, which is, 
and must remain, the principal industry of 
Palestine. This department now includes itin- 
erant agricultural assistants, who notify imme- 
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diately of all plant diseases and insect pests, so 
that steps may be taken to prevent their spread; 
a field staff of veterinary surgeons to deal with 
contagious live-stock diseases; a fisheries ser- 
vice, five meteorological stations, and a for- 
estry section, under whose supervision the fell- 
ing of trees has been stopped, forest nurseries 
have been established, and several hundreds of 
thousands of trees have been planted. Such 
are the first beginnings of a process which 
should add largely to the productiveness of 
Palestine, increase its rainfall and bring fresh 
charm to its scenery. The measures that have 
been taken, and particularly the provision of 
E£370,000 to agriculturists, have assisted the 
revival of the country. Large additional areas 
have been cultivated this year, and the head of 
stock showed a remarkable recuperation. The 
agricultural development of the country * * * 
is hampered b: the confusion into which the 
titles of ownership of land were allowed to fall 
luring the Turkish régime. Land _ settlement 
courts have been established. A survey depart- 
ment hes been created. A land ordinance has 
been enacted, which inzludes provisions designed 
to prevent land from being purchased by specu- 
iators and held back from productive use. The 
ordinance includes important clauses also for 
the protection of existing tenants when areas 
of land are sold for colonization. A Land Com- 
mission examines all proposals dealing with the 
use of State lands or the colonization of private 
lands. The land registries were reopened in 
October for transactions. * * * 
EDUCATION—TYere is evidence throughout 
Palestine of an active desire for opportunities 
for education. The majority of the Moslems ar2 
illiterate. The Administration has adopted a 
scheme under which the peoole of any town cr 
village where a school is needed are invited to 
provide a suitable building and to keep it in 
repair; the Government defrays, out of general 
taxation, the salaries of the teachers and the 
other costs of maintenance. Under this scheme 
new schools are being opened at an average 
rate of more than one a week. It is intended to 
continue this process until the whole country 
is covered. A period of four years will probably 
be necessary. To assist in the staffing of these 
schools, the two Government training colleges 
* * * have been considerably 2nlarged.’ Peri- 
patetic teachers paid by the Government have 
been appointed to work among the Bedouin 
tribes of the Beersheba district. A number cf 
voluntary schools; maintained for the most part 
by organizations outside of Palestine, assist in 
providing for the needs of the popuiation. A 
system of State grants to these schools, accom- 
panied by Government inspection, has been -in- 
augurated. Law classes have been established 
in Jerusalem, which will enable young Pales- 
tinians to qualify as advocates in local courts. ° 
IMMIGRATION AND ‘'FRAVEL-—Since’ the 
ports of Palestine were opened to immigration 
with certain restrictions in August, 1920, slight- 
ly over 10,000 immigrants have arrived in the 
country. These were almost all Jewish; only 
315 non-Jewish immigrants were registered. Of 
the Jews, 8,084 came under the auspices of the 
Zionist Organization, During the disturbances 
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in Jaffa and the neighborhood, early in May 
this year, all immigration was suspended for 
the time being. But in any event it was be- 
coming increasingly evident that the flow of 
immigrants was greater than the country was 
able to absorb. The postponement of works of 
development, due to the causes specified earlier 
in this report (lack of available funds), re- 
stricted the openings for employment far more 
narrowly than had been anticipated. New regu- 
lations were consequently drawn up. To obtain 
a visé to enter Palestine a person must now be 
able to show that he belongs to one of the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) Persons of independent 
means who intend to take up permanent resi- 
dence in Palestine; (2) Members of professions 
who intend to follow their calling; (3) Wives, 
children and other persons wholly dependent on 
residents in Palestine; (4) Persons who have a 
definite prospect of employment with specified 
employers or enterprises: (5) Persons of reli- 
gious occupation who can show that they have 
means of maintenance here; (6) Travelers who 
do not propose to remain in Palestine longer 
than three months; (7) Returning residents. 

In the month of July the ports have again 
been opened, and persons belonging to those 
classes have been arriving. * * Partly among 
the immigrants and partly among,the pre-war 
residents of Palestine a small group of com- 
munists was formed. This group sought to be- 
come an agency of Bolshevist propaganda. It 
aroused against itself an almost universal hos- 
tility. * * * As many as possible of this 
group have been identified; fifteen who are 
aliens have been deported from the country 
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and eight who had acquired Ottoman national- 
ity, together with five uliens, have been bound 
over to be of good behavior. 


The foregoing summary gives the salient 
features of Sir Herbert Samuel’s report. 
Various other topics are discussed, includ- 
ing the growth of the postal service, the 
work of the Department of Public Health to 
stamp out malaria and trachoma, the meas- 
ures taken to insure full religious liberty 
and the encouragement given to archaeo- 
logical research. An interesting concluding 
section deals with the neighboring district 
of Trans-Jardania, which is now adminis- 
tered by the Emir Abdallah, the younger 
brother of Emir Feisal, King of Mesopota- 
mia. The Emir holds office as the repre- 
sentative of the mandatory power for Pal- 
estine, with the assistance of a small num- 
ber of British officers. This arrangement 
is provisional, and a definite settlement is 
expected within six months. Conditions 
were troubled before Abdallah’s advent, but 
since he took hold of Trans-Jardania all has 
gone smoothly. The relations between this 
outlying province, inhabited by some 35,000 
people, and Palestine are intimate and 
amicable. 


MENACE 


[Periop ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


HE British Colonial Office has made 
public the reply King Feisal sent to 
the message of King George congrat- 

ulating his Shereefan Majesty on assum- 
ing the throne of Irak, at Bagdad, Aug. 
23. It professes eternal friendship and 
gratitude for British aid in restoring his 
nationhood and enabling his Arabs to ful- 
fill their aspirations, and expresses hope 
of an early treaty to cement the bonds 
wrought by the mingling of the blood of 
Briton and Arab on the war’s battlefields. 
The Colonial Office also issued a state- 
ment in regard to the Central Arabian 
Emirate of Nejd, whose relations with the 
neighboring Arab countries had given some 
cause for anxiety to the British Govern- 
ment, particularly during the political cam- 
paign preceding the coronation of Feisal. 
This noted the Nejd Arabs’ choice of Emir 
Bin Saud as Sultan of Nejd and its de- 


pendencies, and the conveyance to him of 
their resolution by Sir Perey Cox, British 
High Commissioner of Irak. Emir Bin 
Saud expressed grateful acknowledgment 
of Britain’s attitude and reliance on her 
friendship. Also he expressed pleasure at 
King Feisal’s confirmation and a desire for 
close friendship with Irak. 

But the Nationalist Turks are not to al- 
low Feisal to reign in peace. As early as 
Sept. 20, it was observed by Sir Percy Cox 
that Kemalists were strengthening their 
positions on the Mesopotamian borderland. 
They had sent Nihad Pasha thither with 
the twofold object of crushing that section 
of the Kurds of Southern Kurdistan which, 
under British auspices, aspires to emulate 
Irak and of promoting an insurrectionary 
movement against King Feisal, which if 
successful would be supported by Kemalist 
bayonets. It is also reported at Bagdad 
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that part of the scheme is to favor the sup- 
port of the ex-Sheik-es-Senussi ‘as King of 
Northern Irak, if disturbances break out 
against Feisal. Pirs and Sheiks of all de- 
scriptions have considerable influence 
among the barbaric but simple-minded 
Kurds, and it is said to Le certain that the 
ex-head of the Senussi confraternity has 
been most useful in distributing Kemalist 
propaganda. This matter was made the 
subject of a semi-official statement issued 
on Sept. 23, describing a quelling of muti- 
nous Kurds in Mesopotamia by 200 local 
levies under British officers and the sub- 
mission of Ubaidullah, the leader of the 
Kurdish malcontents. 


After the coronation one of the first offi- 
cial acts of King Feisal was to organize the 
Government by calling on the Nagqib of 
Bagdad, President of the Provisional Coun- 
cil to the State of Irak, to form the first 
Cabinet in tke history of the new nation. 
The portfolios were distributed thus: 

President, His Highness the Naqib, G. B. 

E.; the Interior, Haji Ahmed Namji; De- 

fense, Ja’far Pasha al Askari; Finance, Sas- 

soon Effendi Haskail; Justice, Naji Bey 

Ibn Yusif al Suwaidi; Auqaf, Saiyid Mu- 

hammad Ali Effendi al Fathli; Commerce, 

Abdul Latif Pasha Mandil; Public Works, 

Izzat Pasha; Education, Shaikh Abdul 

Karim Jazairi; Health, Dr. Hanna Khaiyat. 


PERSIA FLOUTS BRITAIN 


[PerR1Iop ENDED Octr. 15, 1921] 


ITH the departure of Mr. Armitage- 

Smith, the British Controller of Per- 
sian Finances, from Teheran.on Sept. 20, 
the last vestige of British civil authority 
departed from Persia. Three days later, 
with the demobilization of the South Per- 
sian Rifles, British military authority van- 
ished. Thus Persia has accomplished in 
1921 what Great Britain, under Russian 
imperial pressure, prevented W. Morgan 
Shuster from accomplishing for her ten 
years ago. 

This disbanding of the South Persian 
Rifles is far more important than the exit 
of Mr. Armitage-Smith, for it can hardly 
fail to affect British military prestige in 
the Middle East. Lord Curzon, the British 
Foreign Minister, had first rejected the 
offer of the Persian Government to take 
over the corps. The reason given was the 
absence of 

guarantees for the effective taking over of a 

highly disciplined force with a very consid- 

erable quantity of munitions. His Majesty’s 

Government therefore decided that the dis- 

bandment must continue, and that no arms 

or munitions should be disposed of in Persia, 
either to the Persian Government or to unof- 
ficial persons. 

The press of Teheran resented the impu- 
tation, and has declared that the corps was 
“the most undisciplined military force in 
Persia and a constant menace to established 
government.” It was, however, according 


to all experts, a most effective body of 
highly trained men. Its organization was 
begun in the Spring of 1916 by Brig. Gen. 
P. M. Sykes at Bandar Abbas, when it be- 
came known that Germany had ordered the 
Turks to attempt to reach India by way of 
Persia. 

In a recent article General Sykes, in re- 
lating the history of the corps, stated that 
in 1918, when Persia thought that Germany 
would become the victor, the Persian au- 
thorities undermined the loyalty of the 
corps and succeeded in causing it to be dis- 
banded. General Sykes takes a gloomy 
view of Persia’s future. He gives it as his 
opinion that Persia will be bankrupt and 
fall a prey to anarchy. She will be free, 
indeed, of British influence, but powerless 
to resist a Bolshevist attack or Bolshevist 
penetration. She is acting against her true 
interests in turning her back on her old 
friends, but until she passes out of a stage 
of civilization that resembles that of Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages there is little hope 
of a stable Government being formed. The 
construction of a railway would, more than 
any other single measure, constitute a step 
in this direction, but unless heavily subsi- 
Ccized a railway could not pay, and conse- 
quently is unlikely to be built. The friends 
of Persia will not abandon hope, but seldom 
has the outlook been as gloomy as at present. 
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THE WAR IN ANATOLIA 


Both Greeks and Turks are left with equivocal advantages after mutual rough 
handling—General Papoulas’s report of the Battle of Sakaria River 


[PERIoD ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


HERE is a French mission at Angora; 
an Italian mission is on its way; but 
Great Britain, which alone has received 

from the Greeks the terms on which they 
will make peace with the Nationalist Turks, 
has not a mission at the capital of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, nor up to the middle of Oc- 
tober had she dispatched one thither. There 
are unmistakable signs, however, that hos- 
tilities will not be resumed, at least not 
on a large scale; for both armies have 
severely handled each other, and by the end 
of October the Winter, with its severe snow 
storms and intense cold, will have begun 
on the central plateau, where the altitude 
ranges from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. 

The retreat of the Greeks that followed 
the great battle of the Sakaria River, in 
which they are said to have lost 25,000 men 
and the Turks at least twice as many, was 
continued until Sept. 25, when they reached 
the old Turkish line, running from east of 
Brusa southward via Eski-Shehr, Afium- 
Karahissar and Seid-Gazi. On that day it 
was officiaily announced in Athens that 
the military operations were over for the 
season. But five days later the Turks 
started a drive on Afium-Karahissar with 
three divisions, including about 60,000 men, 
and were defeated with severe loss after a 
nine days’ battle. This was a palpable vic- 
tory for General Papoulas, as the Turks 
had tried to do on his right wing what they 
had succeeded in doing on his left wing last 
Spring. It was a great moral stimulant for 
the Government at Athens, for, although a 
lengthy report had been published on Sept. 
10 concerning the battle on the Sakaria it- 
self (Aug. 23-Sept. 2) and the drive across 
the river, it was silent on the subsequent 
retreat of the Greeks. The Papoulas report, 
which generally corresponds to the Battle 
of the Sakaria River as briefly sketched in 
these columns last month, ends as follows: 


During the subsequent days the fighting 
has subsided along the greater part of the 
line, with the exception of our left wing. 


The enemy is feverishly fortifying himself 
in new positions, and has put up an obstinate 
and desperate defense. Our army, after an 
admirable march of ten days and an heroic 
and victorious battle of fifteen days, has 
inflicted defeat and severe losses on the 
enemy. It has occupied the enemy’s strongly 
fortified positions and_ established itself 
firmly on the east of the Sakaria. It is 
fighting 300 kilometers (187 miles) from its 
base, and part of its march was over 180 
kilometers (112%, miles) of desert. During 
this pause it is stretching its lines of com- 
munication and remedying their defects, 
while preparing to continue its successful 
operations until the object of definitely de- 
feating the adversary is attained. 


A few days later the river was recrossed 
and the retreat was in full swing. Curious 
as it may seem, however, on the very day 
that the Kemalists made their abortive at- 
tack upon Papoulas’s right wing before 
Afium-Karahissar, Mustapha Kemal was 
being made a Marshal at Angora with the 
title of “ Victorious,” and was eloquently 
thanking the Grand Parliament for the 
honor. The theme of the speech is old—the 
desire of the Turks to live their own lives 
on their own land at peace with the world— 
but toward the end the peace element was 
emphasized more than formerly. He said: 


As President of the Parliament I say be- 
fore you openly that we do not want war; 
we want peace. My own opinion is that 
there is not any obstacle to such an aim. If 
the Greek Army supposes it will make us give 
up our legitimate rights it is mistaken. 

Mr. Lloyd George on Aug. 16, in the British 
House of Commons, indicated intervention 
in favor of the winner of the war. It is 
Turkey who has now won, and I am hopeful 
that Mr. Lloyd George will not go back on 
his word. It is altogether .natural that we 
are defending our country’s existence by 
arms against attempts to wipe out our 
nationhood: There can, indeed, be no more 
reasonable nor justifiable attitude than this. 
Gentlemen, I assure you that we will con- 
tinue our offensive pressure on the Greek 
Army till not a single enemy soldier is left 
in our country. 


Since the publication of Papoulas’s report 
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which told of the victory of the Sakaria, 
but not of the retreat from the field, the 
Greek Government has allowed fragments 
of the story of the retreat to appear. From 
these the following summary of the retreat 
has been constructed, and confirmed by mili- 
tary bulletins issued tardily, first from the 
General Headquarters at Sivri-Hissar, and 
then from Eski-Shehr, forty-three and one- 
half miles further west. 

According to the bulletin, the retreat was 
divided into three stages, during none of 
which were the Turks able to attempt more 
than a scouting pursuit. Their maximum 
effort seems to have been made on Sept. 
15, when a Kemalist column, estimated at 
about one division of infantry and about 
3,000 or 4,000 cavalry, approached frem the 
south and attacked the Greek Army; but 
after an engagement that does not seem to 
have lasted many hours, the Greeks put 
them to flight and captured some prisoners. 
There were other attacks similar in 
strategy but lighter in tactics, all which 
were reported at Angora as Turkish “ vic- 
tories.” Thus retreating, the Greek Army 
reached its prepared lines on Sept. 25. Then 
came the Turkish concentration and attack 
on its right wing five days later. 

The specific event which brought about 
the retreat was this: After crossing the 
Sakaria the Greek right wing was found to 
be too far extended, and here the Turks, 
taking advantage of the situation, pushed 
home an attack and managed to throw back 
two Greek divisions in complete disorder. 


These two: divisions suffered heavily and 
lost most of their artillery. This took place 
immediately after the crossing of the 
Sakaria. The final stages of the battle 
were when the Greeks came up against the 
Turkish second line, on which they were 
completely held, and on whieh they could 
make no impression (Aug. 28). 

Then came the Turkish counter-offensive, 
with evidently considerable reserves, and 
quite unexpected by the Greeks. This of- 
fensive was launched at a time when the 
Greek troops were fatigued, and succeeded 
in throwing back the Greek left and centre, 
creating considerable confusion. Thereupon 
the Greek General Staff, after a hurried 
council of war, decided to retreat behind the 
Sakaria; then on a line northwest from 
Yappan Hamman; then on Sivri-Hissar; 
then on Eski-Shehr and Afium-Karahissar. 

In spite of the still doubtful military 
situation, M. Stergiades, the Greek High 
Commissioner in Symrna, on Sept. 25, made 
public a program for the civil administraton 
of the entire Smyrna zone, given condition- 
ally to the Greeks as mandatary under the 
Sévres Treaty. On the same day M. Theo- 
tokis, Minister for War, announced at Brusa 
that the Government proposed to proclaim 
the annexation of the territory occupied by 
the Greek troops. Such a declaration, it 
is believed in Athens and the City of 
Smyrna, will go far toward assuring an 
early peace, with the sympathy of the 
Allies and with their good offices exercised 
at Angora. 


PORTUGAL’S NEW MINISTRY 


ITTLE news emanates from Portugal 
through the regular channels in these 
days, not on account of any censorship of 
the press, but because the deplorable finan- 
cial conditions of the country make routine 
events there of little interest to chancel- 
leries or commercial organizations abroad. 
Thus the downfall of the Government of 
Senhor Barros Queiroz, toward the last of 
August, was not even reported through the 
regular channels. It was only by Senhor 
Antonio Granjo’s rise to power that the 
event became known in that way. 
The July election had given Queiroz six- 
ty-five seats, while his financial reforms 


were supported by fifty-seven Democrats, 
thus apparently leaving an opposition of 
only twelve-—Monarchists, Catholics and 
other groups. But his own party, the Lib- 
eral, was the first to revolt. The prospect 
of his successor is said to be no brighter. 

The Liberals remain divided, and the new 
Granjo coalition is looked upon as only a 
tool until the Democrats can unite upon a 
common policy which shall be supported by 
the more conservative among the Liberals. 
Queiroz fell merely as a victim of idealism, 
whose idea of working with another party 
for the good of the nation was resented by 
his own. 
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ITALY’S CONTINUED CONCORD 


Having settled her fishery question with Jugoslavia, she mediates between that 
country and Fiume, confirms a modus vivendi with the Vatican, and shows 


good feeling toward the United States 


[PERIoD ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


N Oct. 14, at Brioni, near Pola, Italian 
QO and Jugoslav Commissioners signed 

away another cause of friction between 
their courtries. This was an agreement in 
regard to the Italian fishing rights on the 
Dalmatian coast. The basis of the agree- 
ment was the Italo-Austrian settlement of 
1906, under which Italian fishermen enjoyed 
full rights, provided their catches were 
taken to Italian markets. 

There remains the Porto Baros problem, 
which the new Fiume Government would 
adjust directly with Jugoslavia. To solve 
this and other problems, which have to do 
chiefly with Fiume in the light of Italian 
and Jugoslav interests, the Italian Govern- 
ment invited to Rome, for Oct. 21, Pres- 
ident Zanella of Fiume and the Jugoslav 
Premier, Dr. Pashitch. 

On Oct. 10 Signor Rolando Ricci, the 
Italian Ambassador at Washington, then in 
Italy, in a statement to the Roman press, 
said that the United States would not can- 
cel the debts owed by the Allies to the 
Washington Government. From this ex- 
traordinary undertaking of an Ambassa- 
cor to expound the policy of the country 
to which he is accredited, it is inferred that 
Italy will support President Harding’s pro- 
gram at the coming “disarmament” con- 
ference at Washington, where she hopes 
to recover some of the prestige she believes 
she lost through President Wilson at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Confirmation of the era of good feeling 
between Italy and the United States is to 
be found in the results of a journey which 
the American Ambassador at Rome, Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, has been making 
through the provinces. He has made many 
speeches and has been constantly inter- 
viewed. In spite of his inability to speak 
Italian, the genius of his interpreter has 
measurably rendered his mission most sat- 


isfactory to both the Italian and Amer- 
ican Governments—to the former particu- 
larly in commercial, industrial and labor 
circles. 

The assassination of the Sccialist Deputy, 
Giuseppe di Vagno, at Mola di Bari, on 
Sept. 26, strained, but did not break, the 
truce established between the Socialists 
and the Fascisti. 

Nearly every political party is holding 
a congress—that of the Socialists is going 
on at Milan, and the Catholic or Popu- 
larists will meet at Venice Oct. 20-23. The 
results are expected to have a restraining 
influence on politics and society for the 
coming Winter. 

On Sept. 30 the Osservatore Romano, 
the organ of the Vatican, issued a long 
pronouncement on the rumors of a definite 
settlement of the “ Roman Question.” It 
declared that the Vatican could not take the 
initiative and that the Quirinal had not 
done so. Thereupon the Government press 
pointed out that the Quirinal was quite sat- 
isfied with the de facto reconciliation 
brought about during Signor Nitti’s Pre- 
miership between Cardinal Gasparri and 
Signor Tittoni, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

This modus vivendi, which, in the for- 
eign domain, led to a tacit co-operation be- 
tween the two powers in the Orient, and at 
home to the constitution of the Popular or 
Catholic Party, was deemed adequate to 
meet all the requirements of the moment. 
Since then several of Italy’s claims in the 
Near East have been supported by the Vat- 
ican. The late Cardinal Giustini even 
visited the Holy Land under Italian mili- 
tary auspices, going in an Italian warship. 

So the “ Roman Question” seems again 
to be shelved, at least for the time, with 
the Vatican’s claim to temporal dominion 
of the Popes still unrecognized. 








THE IRISH PEACE CONFERENCE 


A rapid summary of the telegraphic correspondence that finally led up to a 
new peace conference in London—How Mr. Lloyd George evolved the lacking 
formula on which the two sides could come together 


[ Pertop ENbED Oct. 15, 1921) 


ONTINUATION of the Ivish peace 
C negotiations by correspondence took 
the form of a rapid exchange of tele- 
grams between Eamon de Valera and Pre- 
mier Lloyd George, in which both parties 
strove to avoid a break while retaining 
their relative positions for and against 
recognition of an independent sovereignty 
for Ireland. That was the question upon 
which success or failure of the negotiations 
mainly hung, with a brighter prospect for 
peace or a return to an even worse condi- 
tion of civil strife in the balance. To dis- 
cover, therefore, some common ground on 
which both parties could meet, some for- 
mula of a preliminary agreement which 
would not jeopardize the claim to Irish na- 
tional independence on the one side or ad- 
mit it on the other, became the earnest pur- 
pose of the Irish and British leaders. 

Thus in the letter from Mr. de Valera 
delivered to the British Premier by Harry 
Boland, and published on Sept. 15, the 
Irish leader wrote: That while his people 
were willing to “ enter a conference to as- 
certain how association of Ireland with 
the community of nations known as the 
British Empire can best be reconciled with 
Irish national aspirations,” nevertheless 
he deemed it a duty to reaffirm the posi- 
tion defined throughout this correspond- 
ence that “our nation has formally de- 
clared its independence and recognizes it- 
self as a sovereign State.” 

In his telegraphed reply of the 15th 
Mr. Lloyd George said he must make it 
absolutely clear that “if we accepted a 
conference with your delegates on the for- 
mal statement of the claim which you have 
reaffirmed it would constitute an official 
recognition by his Majesty’s Government 
of the severance of Ireland from the em- 
pire and of its existence as an independent 
republic. It would, moreover, entitle you 
to declare, as of right acknowledged by 


us, that in preference to association with 
the British Empire you would pursue 
closer association with some other foreign 
power. There is only one answer to such 
a claim at that.” But the British Pre- 
mier, while announcing cancellation of ar- 
rangements for the proposed Inverness con- 
ference, left the door open to further nego- 
tiations by promising to communicate the 
result of the summoning of another Cab- 
inet Council in the Scotch Highlands, to 
discuss the new situation, in a few days. 

On Sept. 17 messages were again ex- 
changed. That from Lloyd George con- 
tended that “it would be idle to say a con- 
ference in which we had already met your 
delegates as representatives of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign State would be a 
conference ‘without prejudice.’ ” The 
Premier proceeded to enumerate the rights 
and consequences of receiving the Irish 
delegates as the representatives of a sov- 
ereign State, and declared: “ We cannot 
consent to any abandonment, however in- 
formal, of the principle of allegiance to 
the King, upon which the whole fabric of 
the empire and every constitution within 
it are based. * * * While you insist 
on claiming that, a conference between us 
is impossible.” 

Mr. de Valera’s reply stated that the 
Premier’s invitation of Sept. 7 had already 
been accepted. While he and his followers 
had not asked for the abandonment of any 
principle, even informally, surely it must 
be understood “that we can only recog- 
nize ourselves for what we are.” He went 
on in a more conciliatory tone, adding: 
“ Believe me, we have but one object at 
heart, the setting of the conference on such 
a basis of truth and reality as would make 
it possible to secure through it the result 
which the peoples of these two islands so 
ardently desire.” 

This message was promptly answered 
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by Lloyd George on the 18th. The gist of 
the answer lay in the words “I must, 
therefore, repeat that unless the second 
paragraph of your letter of the 12th is 
withdrawn, a conference between us is im- 
possible.” The Premier, however, was: pre- 
pared to meet the delegates, as he had met 
Mr. de Valera in July, as the chosen 
spokesman of the great majority in South- 
ern Ireland, to discuss the association of 
ireland with the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. de Valera replied on Sept. 19, pro- 
testing against the Premier’s attitude and 
throwing out the following suggestion: 

A treaty or accommodation and associ- 
ation, properly concluded between the peo- 
ple of these two islands and between Ire- 
land and the group of States in the British 
Commonwealth would, we believe, end the 
dispute forever and enable the two nations 
to settle down in peace, each pursuing its 
own individual development and contribut- 
ing its own quota to civilization, but work- 
ing together in free and friendly co-opera- 
tion in affairs of agreed common concern. 

To negotiate such a treaty the respective 
representatives of the two nations must 
meet, but if you seek to impose preliminary 
conditions which we must regard as involv- 
ing the surrender of our whole position, 
they cannot meet. * * #*# 

We request you, therefore, to state wheth- 
er your letter of Sept. 7 is intended to be 
a demand for surrender on our part or an 
invitation to a conference free on both 
sides, and without prejudice should an 
agreement not be reached. 

If the latter, we readily confirm our ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, and our appoint- 
ed delegates will meet your Government’s 
representatives at any time in the immedi- 
ate future that you designate. 

Several days of anxious waiting followed, 
during which Mr. Lloyd George conferred 
with his Ministers, and the British press in- 
dulged in columns of speculation regard- 
ing the outcome of this duel by corre- 
spondence. Among prominent men who 
spoke at this time Arthur Griffith, For- 
eign Minister in the Dail Eireann Cabinet 
and Chairman of the plenipotentiaries ap- 
pointed to the proposed Inverness confer- 
ence, said in concluding a speech in Dub- 
lin on Sept. 20: “If the long conflict is 
to be ended, it must be ended not tempo- 
rarily or vaguely, but permanently and 
definitely. There is a real chance today 
of ending the oldest war in the world and 
establishing an enduring amity between the 
combatants. There will be no chance to- 
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morrow if the British Government tries to 
play false.” About this time another 
promising note was sounded by Sir James 
Craig, Ulster. Premier, in an expression 
of willingness to take part in the parley. 

Also at “this fateful hour when the 
future of Ireland trembles in the balance ” 
and “a world waits with bated breath,” 
a message breathing the spirit of an exalt- 
ed and earnest good-will was forwarded by 
the Catholic hierarchy of the United States 
to Cardinal Logue and his brethren of the 
Irish hierarchy. To this Cardinal Logue 
replied: “It will stir to the depths the 
hearts of the Irish people from their sense 
of gratitude, coming after the splendid 
proofs already given.” 


On Sept. 29 hope on both sides was 
greatly stimulated by the publication of 
a note from Premier Lloyd George to Mr. 
de Valera, ending with a new offer, as fol- 
lows: 

We therefore send you herewith a fresh 
invitation to a conference in London on 
Oct. 11, where we can meet your delegates 
as the spokesmen of the people whom you 
represent, with a view to ascertaining how 
the association of Ireland with the com- 
munity of nations known as the British 
Empire may best be reconciled with Irish 
national aspirations. 


In what was characterized as a “ brief 
and businesslike message” Mr. de Valera, 
on Sept. 30, accepted the British Premier’s 
latest invitation. It was noteworthy that 
the formula of the association of Ireland 
with the other communities of the British 
Empire, which had brought together the 
two opposing sides to the long-drawn-out 
controversy on terms which it was consid- 
ered involved surrender by neither, was 
conceived by Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. de 
Valera’s acceptance read: 

We received your letter of invitation to 

a conference in London, Oct. 11, with a 
view to ascertaining how the association of 
Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British Empire may best be 
reconciled with Irish national aspirations. 

Our respective positions have been stated 

and understood, and we agree that confer- 
ence, not correspondence, is the most prac- 
tical and hopeful way to an understanding. 

We accept the invitation. Our delegates 

will meet you in London on the date men- 
tioned and explore every possibility of a 
settlement by personal discussion. 


The personnel of the English delegates 
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to the conference was officially announced 
on Oct. 7 as follows: Premier Lloyd 
George, Lord Birkenhead, Lord Chancel- 
lor; Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; Austen Chamberlain, Govern- 
ment Leader in the House of Commons; 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Secre- 
tary of War, and Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, Colonial Secretary. Attorney Gen- 
eral Hewart was designated a member of 
the conference for constitutional questions. 

On Oct. 8 a large crowd gathered at 
the Westiand Row Station, Dublin, to be- 
stow a hearty send-off to the Irish dele- 
gates proceeding to Londen. Except for 
Michael Collins, temporarily detained on 
private business, the Sinn Fein party con- 
sisted of Arthur Griffith, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; R. C. Barton, Minister of 
Economics; Gavan Duffy, Sinn Fein rep- 
resentative at Rome, and Commandant E. 
J. Duggan, together with fifteen secre- 
taries, press representatives and typists. 
The delegation reached London the same 
evening, where it was welcomed by Irish 
leaders in England and an _ enthusiastic 
crowd. It proceeded at once to 22 Hans 
Place, in the heart of Belgravia, provided 
as a headquarters residence. 

On the morning of the first meeting of 
the conference, Oct. 11, a small but good- 
natured crowd of English and Irish peo- 
ple gathered in Whitehall. A few minutes 
before the appointed hour the British rep- 
resentatives strolled up to 10 Downing 
Street. Promptly on the stroke of 11 two 
handsome motor cars brought the Irish 
delegates. A cheer greeted their arrival, 
but otherwise there was little demonstra- 
tion. The conference took place in the 
fameus Cabinet room where so much his- 
tory and so many decisions regarding Ire- 
land had been made. 

Premier Lloyd George opened the pro- 
ceedings with a short speech, and the dis- 
cussion gradually became general. At first 
it was clear that the Sinn Feiners were 
suspicious of their surroundings,:as if 
afraid they might give away points with- 
out knowing it, but they gained confidence 
as the morning advanced and expressed 
their views more freely. Thus the initial 
exchange of opinions went forward ami- 
cably, both sides being anxious not to raise 
awkward questions at this period of the 


negotiations. Actual sibjects of the de- 
bate were not given out. One point, how- 
ever, that did come up for discussion was 
the extent to which the truce was being 
kept. After both sides had recognized the 
fact that subordinates had failed to carry 
out agreements made by their superiors, it 
was decided that British and Irish offi- 
cials meet on the following day and try to 
draft regulations to fit existing conditions. 
At the conclusion of the meeting at 6 P. 
M. it was hoped by the British that the 
difficulty of creating an atmosphere of 
good faith had been overcome. 

According to the agreement arrived at 
in conference a small joint committee met 
at the Cabinet offices in Whitehall Gar- 
dens on the 12th. This committee con- 
sisted of Sir Hamar Greenwood, Sir 
L. Worthington-Evans, General Macready, 
Michael Collins, R. C. Barton and E. J. 
Duggan. A harmonious conversation was 
entered into regarding a better preserva- 
tion of the truce. On the 138th the con- 
ference met at noon in Downing Street, 
and the subcommittee later in the day. 
Michael Collins, with two of his colleagues, 
also had a long discussion with Winston 
Spencer Churchill at the Colonial Office. 
On Oct. 14 an adjournment of the confer- 
ence was taken until the following Mon- 
day but, it was understood, this had no 
political significance. 

Meantime Mr. Harold Spender made an 
extensive journey through Southern Ire- 
land and described conditions as he found 
them. “ Great paralysis and desolation lie 
over the centre of Ireland,” he wrote. “ It 
is a paralysis of spirit. Agriculture is 
busy enough, but the people give one the 
impression of being underfed and deeply 
depressed by these long strikes. The old 
cheerful heartiness of the Irish peasant 
has quite deserted him. Suspicion broods 
over the land like a great thundercloud. 
One sees frightened faces in every door- 
way as one passes. The truce is well kept, 
but one hears complaints.” 

Regarding the attitude of the popula- 
tion toward the conflict Mr. Spender 
wrote: “I have investigated the condi- 
tions in many villages and it is my sober 
judgment that todey there is no party in 
the south of Iveland that counts at all ex- 
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cept the Republican Party. The whole of 
the South of Ireland is out for indepen- 
dence from British rule, some by peaceful 
means, some by violent. They all desire 
peace, yes, but always on their own terms. 
The two sides stand absolutely apart. On 
one side are the soldiers and police, now 


with absolutely nothing to do and already 
tired of the idleness of the truce. On the 
other side are the Irish people. There is 
a gulf of blood fixed between them, and 
it will flow again and flow far more free- 
ly and terribly uniess civilian statesmen 
can find a way out.” 


ENGLAND’S UNEMPLOYED MILLIONS 


[PERIOD ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


HREE vital themes engrossed British 
. minds during the month in review, 

namely, Ireland, the Disarmament Con- 
ference and the nation’s unemployed. Of 
these, the last-named was the most insistent 
and threatening. In accepting the freedom 
of the City of Dingwall on Sept. 22, Premier 
Lloyd George said that he doubted whether 
any of the great on Dingwall’s roll of honor, 
such as Fox, Grey, Gladstone, Rosebery and 
Chamberlain, had had “as hard and in- 
sistently strenuous a task as the one Provi- 
dence has intrusted to my feeble hands.” 
He had tried to find rest in Wales, in Eng- 
land, on the Continent, and now he had 
fled to the Scotch Highlands, but Lis task 
had pursued him even into those remote 
glens. However, he must go through with 
it, and if God gave him the strength he 
would go through with it. 

It will take a great deal of getting through 
[he continued], but sometimes when things 
seem worse they are really much better. I 
know from the touch of things and from the 
sight of things, comparing them today with 
a year ago and the year before, that they 
are gradually getting better. All the same, 
we are not quite through and we must pull 
together. If we pull together, it will greatly 
help the world, for if Britain goes down I do 
not know what help there is for Europe. 
Lloyd George’s task had indeed literally 

followed him into the remote glens of the 
Highlands, for the unemployment problem 
had become so desperate that twelve 
Laborite Mayors of London boroughs had 
traveled thither third-class at their own 
expense to obtain his advice and active as- 
sistance. He met them at Gairlock and 
promised earnest consideration of the prob- 
lem, but rejected the Mayors’ pian that the 
Government carry the burden singly. The 
Government had already expended over 


£105,000,000 in relief of unemployment 
through the insurance scheme. As Mr. 
Churchill had said in his Dundee speech on 
Sept. 24, if the Government had not been 
repeatedly stabbed at by strikes, the dis- 
tress would have been less and the means 
of coping with it would have been much 
greater. Lloyd George stated the Govern- 
ment’s attitude in the softest possible words 
in a speech at Inverness on Oct. 4 when 
he said: * 

National honor demands that those willing 
but unable to get work must be saved from 
starvation, but the measure of relief depends 
upon the national resources. * * * No one 
in this country will be allowed to starve so 
long as there is a crumb in the national cup- 
board; but there must be co-operation be- 
tween all classes, otherwise things will pro- 
ceed from a crisis to disaster. 

Serious riots had broken out in London 
and some of the provincial centres. On 
Sept. 22 the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress had issued a 
manifesto declaring that unemployment 
should not be made a local burden—that the 
Government should provide work. Meetings 
of Cabinet Ministers and Parliament mem- 
bers discussed various plans of procedure 
without finding any practicable way out. 
James Henry Thomas, the General Secre- 
tary of the National Union of Railway Men, 
told the workers on Oct. 2: “At no time 
during the war did the situation look so 
black and dangerous as now. The next few 
months will be the most difficult period for 
the leaders.” 

According to figures supplied the State - 
Department in Washington by A. P. Dennis, 
Commercial Attaché in London, the peak of 
British unemployment was reached in June, 
with 2,177,899 men out of work. By Sept. 
16 this figure had declined to 1,469,700, rep- 








resenting a drop of 28,500 in the last week 
reported. Mr. Dennis illuminated the crit- 
ical situation as follows: 


Measures are contemplated which should 
have far-reaching results in alleviating the 
conditions; otherwise, unless trade revives, 
at least 1,000,000 idle men must be main- 
tained indefinitely at an average cost of £2 
each week, or £100,000,000 annually. The 
measures contemplated would mean a heavy 
demand on the Treasury, but at the same 
time the expenditures would be made for 
constructive work rather than to non-pro- 
ducers. The Government will assist traders 
and industrial concerns to expand business. 

Under the present dole system the tax- 
paying ability of certain industrial districts 
is breaking down. In one East Side London 
borough, with a population of 167,000, 18,000 
are receiving relief. 

To provide employment the Admiralty an- 
nounced on Oct. 8 that it was prepared to 
sell a number of obsolete warships at 
moderate prices for breaking up by firms 
which agreed to commence work upon com- 
pletion of sale. In various parts of the 
country demonstrations were held on Oct. 9, 
“ Unemployment Sunday.” At one of these 
a letter was read from the Bishop of Win- 
chester suggesting that the nation ration 
itself. An action expected to relieve the 
tension in London’s East End was the re- 
lease from prison of the twenty-nine Pop- 
lar Councilors who had been arrested on a 
matter of local taxation. On the 13th 
demonstrations of a more ominous charac- 
ter took place in London, Manchester, Shef- 
field and Dundee. In London 20,000 men 
participated in a parade, the “ biggest of 
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its kind ever seen in London,” and among 
the banners carried one bore the inscription, 
“Bread or Revolution!” A committee 
which sought to interview the Premier saw 
two of his secretaries, and received a letter 


from Lloyd George which stated that the 
Government was well aware of the gravity 


of the situation and was exerting every 
possible endeavor to grapple with it. 

C. W. McCurdy, Joint Chief Coalition 
Whip, speaking at Northampton on Sept. 
21, said he had made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the question of relief of ex-service 
men and was staggered by the immensity 
of the task the Government had to face. 
The State was now paying £111,000,000 in 
pensions. British war casualties numbered 
2,250,000, and 3,333,000 men, women and 
children were receiving pensions and al- 
lowances each week. These were: 


Disabled officers and men.......... 1,150,000 
INNER Sets cg tS 8 ere ous eal 172,000 
Motherless children (wards of Pen- 

BOONE BRINE DY. a Svs nce ete ran vers 17,000 
INE os a's dw cocked po alwaaeen eles 368,000 


CHMAPOR GF WIKOWE is cccides ccceeer 359,000 
Wives and children of disabled men. 1,280,000 


On Sept. 23 Mrs. Wintringham was elect- 
ed as the second English woman member of 
the House of Commons. Mrs. Wintringham 
was returned for the Louth Division of Lin- 
colnshire, being the widow of a former 
member. As a Liberal with a good many 
democratic tendencies it was expected that 
she would sit beside Lady Astor on the 
Labor bench. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION IN SWITZERLAND 


OSEPH C. GREW of Massachusetts, our 

Minister to Denmark, was transferred 
to Switzerland Sept. 21. At the same time 
John D. Prince of New Jersey was ap- 
pointed Minister to Denmark. The pro- 
longed depression in the Swiss watchmak- 
ing industry, and especially the decrease of 
American purchasers, has created such de- 
pression that the Watchmakers’ Association 
appealed to the Government for a subsidy 
to tide it over the next eighteen months. 
It is stated that 32,000 watchmakers are at 
present wholly or partially unemployed. 
The total number of Swiss unemployed 


in September was estimated at 135,000. 
The Swiss Parliament met Oct. 6 in ex- 
traordinary session. A bill was introduced 
proposing that Federal councilors be elected 
by the people instead of by Parliament. 
The result of the eight-hour working day 
has so greatly dislocated Swiss railroads 
and factories that it is proposed to add a 
new article to the Swiss Constitution, under 
which factory owners and railroad com- 
panies can ask employes to work fifty-four 
hours weekly. Another proposal soon to be 
submitted to the Swiss voters is the aboli- 
tion of the Federal war profits tax. 
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STABILIZING THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 





Cabinet is menaced by dissatisfaction over Silesia, but the decision to 
make social reform wait upon democracy seems a bulwark against monarchism 


[PeRIop ENDED Oct. 18, 1921] 


HEN the German Reichstag reassem- 

bled on Sept. 27 after its Summer 

vacation, the political atmosphere 
was filled with rumors of the impending 
fall of the Cabinet headed by Dr. Wirth, 
but on Oct. 18 the Chancellor was still at 
his post. That his position was precarious, 
however, was evidenced by his statement to 
correspondents of American newspapers on 
Oct. 13 regarding the crisis caused by the 
reported decision by the Council of the 
League of Nations dividing Upper Silesia 
between Poland and Germany. The Chan- 
cellor said: 

On the day the Geneva decision is approved 
the present German Government is subject 
to the verdict of the Reichstag. There has 
been talk that I would fall. I shall not run 
away—it is not in my nature or character. 
But the policy I have pursued hitherto can be 
continued only if backed by the majority of 
the German people. The loss of Upper 
Silesia and loss of confidence mean a change 
of policy. 

According to advance reports concerning 
the official decision on the Upper Silesia 
question, neither Poland nor Germany re- 
ceives the entire plebiscite district, but it 
is to be divided between them. Germany 
will get about two-thirds of the territory, 
but in the third going to Poland are the 
three predominantly German industrial 
cities of Beuthen, Koenigshuette and Katto- 
witz. The entire Pless district and the 
greater part of Rybnik are assigned to 
Poland. The industrial triangle is divided, 
with Germany due to get the Gleiwitz and 
Zabrze districts. Tarnowitz and Lublinitz 
are split, the eastern parts of the districts 
going to Poland and the western to Ger- 
many. The districts in the north and 
centre—Rosenberg, Kreuzberg, Oppeln, 
Gross Strelitz, Tost, Kosel, Oberglogau, 
Loebschutz and Ratibor are to go to Ger- 
many. Two-thirds of the undeveloped 
mineral resources of Upper Silesia are said 
to lie in the territory assigned to Poland. 
Equal industrial and cultural rights for 
Poles and Germans in the divided territory 


are to be assured by a commission to be. 


subject to the control of the League of Na- 
tions. The publication of these advance re- 
ports on the Council’s decision raised a great 
storm in Germany and afforded another 
opportunity for the Junker and reactionary 
business interests to attack the Wirth Gov- 
ernment. They declared that this “ out- 
rageous ” decision showed that the Chan- 
cellor’s conciliatory policy toward the 
Allies and his efforts to meet the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles had only resulted 
in additional insults and impositions by the 
Entente. On the other hand, the Majority 
Socialists, the Centrists and the Democrats, 
as well as the “neutral” Independent 
Socialists, insisted that, although the blow 
to Germany was a hard one, it was not the 
Chancellor’s fault and, consequently, there 
was no reason for him to leave his post. 

During the month preceding the storm 
brought about by the Upper Silesian de- 
cision the position of the Wirth Government 
had been materially strengthened by the 
following circumstances: 

The Government’s fight against the re- 
actionary Junkers and their allies among 
certain big business elements, precipitated 
by the murder of Matthias Erzberger on 
Aug. 26, had been carried on quite suc- 
cessfully, with the approval of the great 
mass of the people. In Bavaria the resigna-_ 
tion of Dr. von Kahr, the reactionary 
Premier, was followed by that of his right- 
hand man, Herr Poehner, Chief of Police. 


‘On Sept. 22 the Bavarian Diet elected Count 


Hugo Lerchenfeld, a rather liberal-minded 
aristocrat, to von Kahy’s post. In a few 
days an agreement was reached between 
Munich and the Central Government, pro- 
viding for raising the prolonged state of 
siege in Bavaria that had facilitated the 
persecution of alleged Bolsheviki and other 
labor leaders, and providing for the control 
of the press by the State instead of the na- 
tional authorities. Extensive Junker plots 
for the restoration of the monarchy were 
widely rumored, but nothing materialized. 
Arnold Ruge, alleged chief of the reaction- 
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ary spy bureau in Silesia, was arrested, and 
on Oct. 6 the Public Prosecutor in Berlin 
issued warrants for the arrest on charges 
of high treason of Dr. Kapp, Colonel Bauer, 
Major Pabst, General von Liittwitz, Cap- 
tain Ehrhardt, Ignatius Tribitsch Lincoln 
and two other leaders of the monarchist 
“putsch ” of March, 1920. A reward of 
50,000 marks was offered for information 
leading to the arrest of any one of these 
men; but, as most of them were believed to 
be in foreign lands, the Government’s move 
was regarded rather as an evidence of good 
intentions than as a Verious effort to get 
hold of the monarchist chiefs. 

The Social Democratic Party (the Major- 
ity Socialists) modified its program at its 
national convention held in Goerlitz, Sept. 
18-25, and the leaders of the People’s Party 
(representing big business) in session at 
Heidelberg at about the same time, decided 
to enter the Government if allowed to have 
a rather large voice in the financial and 
business management of the country. Thus 
the foundation was laid for the formation 
of a Cabinet containing representatives of 
the Social Democrats, the Centrists, the 
Democrats and the business interests. Such 
a combination would be able to defy the 
opposition of the handful of communists 
on the one hand, and the small group of 
extreme reactionaries organized in the Na- 
tionalist Party on the other. The Inde- 
pendent Socialists might be expected to pre- 
serve an attitude of benevolent neutrality. 

Practically all the developments of the 
reparation situation during the period were 
favorable to Germany. Under the protocol 
of the Franco-German agreement on the 
furnishing of materials, signed by Dr. Wal- 
ter Rathenau, the German Minister of Re- 
construction, and Louis Loucheur, the 
French Minister of the Devastated Regions, 
in Wiesbaden on Oct. 6 [the details of 
which are given in the article on France], 
German industry will be kept busy for sev- 
eral years, with a consequent good effect 
upon the general situation. The agreement 
is almost sure to be approved by the Repa- 
ration Commission, the Reichstag and the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

On Sept. 29 the Interallied Rhineland 
Commission announced that, as Germany 
had agreed to the establishment of an inter- 
allied commission to collaborate with the 
German officials in granting export and 
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import licenses in the occupied territory, 
the economic penalties imposed last March 
were to be abolished the next day at mid- 
night. This leaves oniy the military pen- 
alties in operation. On Oct. 1 the Inter- 
allied Committee of Guarantees announced 
in Berlin that the amount of the next 
reparation payment—estimated at about 
350,000,000 gold marks, i. e., 26 per cent. of 
the value of Germany’s exports during the 
three months ended July 31—had already 
been covered by deliveries of material. On 
the same day the village of Loscheim, near 
Malmedy, was restored to Germany by the 
Frontier Commission. Germany will be 
credited with about 745,000,000 gold marks 
on the indemnity account for the 2,153,407 
tons of shipping handed over to the Allies 
up to May 1, 1921, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Reparation Com- 
mission in Paris on Sept. 22. 

Roland Boyden, the American represen- 
tative on the Reparation Commission in- 
vited by the Allies to decide at what rate 
of exchange Germany must pay to the Allies 
the loans they had advanced to Belgium 
during the war, ruled on Sept. 30 that the 
debt must be calculated in gold marks, at 
the rate of exchange prevailing on Nov. 
11, 1918. 

Further progress was reported in the 
work of disarmament by the Interallied 
Military Control Commission. The com- 
mission protested to the German Govern- 
ment on Sept. 25 against the continued mili- 
tary formation of the Security Police. 
Data on the destruction of arms and muni- 
tions up to Sept. 15 showed that there had 
been destroyed 32,000 cannon, 34,000,000 
tons of loaded shells, 110,350 trench mor- 
tars, 83,566 machine guns, 4,160,000 rifles 
and 355,000,000 small arms and cartridges 
for them; leaving 102 cannon, 1,000,000 
tons of shells, 186 mortars, 2,852 machine 
guns, 163,000 rifles and 90,000,000 small 
arms and cartridges to be destroyed. 

All these events enabled the German 
Government to point out that it was doing 
its best to fulfill the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles, while at the same time it 
hoped for a material modification of those 
terms as time went on. 

Although the exchange value of the mark 
reached new low ground on Oct. 17, when 
100 marks could t2 bought in New York 
for 52% cents, a fact which caused much ex- 











citement on the Berlin Boerse, German in- 
dustry continued to improve. On Sept. 30 
it was estimated in official circles that 
there were only some 250,000 persons draw- 
ing unemployment benefits in all Germany. 
The export trade continued to rise, and Ger- 
man shipyards kept on turning out new 
vessels and doing a great deal of repair 
werk for foreign shipping companies. On 
Oct. 4 it was announced that German 
steamship companies had bought back from 
England fifty of the ships surrendered 
under the Treaty of Versailles—a total 
tonnage of 150,000. 

The peace treaty between the United 
States and Germany was ratified by the 
Reichstag on Sept. 30, with only the few 
Communist Deputies voting No. Some of 
the extreme Nationalists, including Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, Count von Westarp and Gen- 
eral von Gallwitz, left the Chamber before 
the vote was taken. The next day the 
Reichstag adjourned for three weeks to give 
the Cabinet time to whip into shape the 
numerous tax bills by which Dr. Wirth 
hopes to raise enough money to run his 
Government and meet the demands of the 
Peace Treaty. On Oct. 6 the Reichsrat 
(National Council) officially announced its 
assent to the treaty. The United States 
Senate ratified the treaty on Oct. 18 by a 
vote of 66 to 20. 

German publicists and statesmen attach 
great importance to the decision reached 
by the Social Democratic Party’s convention 
in Goerlitz calling for democracy first and 
social reform afterward. It is emphasized 
that the Social Democracy, with 1,221,000 
dues-paying members and 112 Deputies in 
the Reichstag, having formally resolved to 
co-operate with any parties that will stand 
by the republic, is in a position, through its 
influence over the some 9,000,000 members 
of the so-called Socialist trade unions, to 
nip in the bud any serious attempts by the 
Junkers to re-establish the monarchy. Be- 
cause of the convention’s decision to co- 
operate with all Republican bourgeois 
parties, if necessary, the prospects of a 
union between the Social Democrats and the 
Independent Socialists have been weakened, 
but it has been evident for some time that 
the latter party has been losing ground 
steadily as an actual force in German 
politics. Its moderate members are going 


back to the Social Democrats, while its ex- — 
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tremists are either dropping all political 
activities or joining the communists. 

In the search for the murderersof Matthias 
Erzberger, developments were limited to the 
arrest in Munich of eleven persons, seven 
of whom were former members of the no- 
torious Ehrhardt Marine Brigade which 
captured Berlin for the Kapp reactionaries 
in March, 1920, and to the publication of 
charges by the President of Baden declar- 
ing that the murderers were members of 
a secret political group pledged to destroy 
the republic. These charges were repeated 
by Herr Weissmann, Prussian Commissioner 
of Public Safety. Schultz and Tillessen, the 
alleged slayers, are supposed to have es- 
caped to Austria or Hungary. 

The special municipal election held in 
Berlin on Oct. 16 resulted in a defeat for 
the Red parties, the votes cast for the 
Socialists and Communists being about 800,- 
000 against 842,000 for their bourgeois op- 
ponents. The new Board of Aldermen will 
be made up of approximately 116 non- 
Socialists and 106 Socialists and Com- 
munists. The old board was composed of 
125 Socialists and Communists and 100 
bourgeois members. The Nationalists, 
Social Democrats and Democrats gained in 
the election of Oct. 16 at the expense of the 
Independent Socialists, Communists and the 
People’s Party. 

The greatest explosion in Germany’s in- 
dustrial history occurred at 7:30 A. M., 
Sept. 21, when the synthetic nitrate plant 
of the Badische Anilin Company at Oppau 
blew up, killing about 800 persons and doing 
property damage estimated at 1,000,000,000 
paper marks. The little town was prac- 
tically wiped out, and the force of the ex- 
plosion was so great that store fronts col- 
lapsed in Worms, twelve miles distant, and 
the shock was felt fifty miles away. The 
injured numbered some 2,000, about 400 of 
them being seriously wounded. Paul Tirard, 
the French High Commissioner on the Rhine, 
took charge of the first relief work, and 
French occupying troops. distinguished 
themselves in rescue work. The members 
of the French detachment stationed in the 
plant were all killed, and several other 
French soldiers perished in the barracks at 
Eisenheim, which was wrecked by the force 
of the explosion. The cause of the disaster 
remained unknown. . 

Figures on the German crops made pub- 
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lic in Berlin on Oct. 5 showed an estimated 
production of Winter wheat of 2,370,000 
metric tons, against 1,895,000 tons last year, 
and 6,500,000 tons of rye, against 4,800,000 
in 1920. Summer wheat and rye, as well 
as potatoes, were slightly below last year’s 
crop. Sugar beets were below the average. 
Oats were the same as last year, while hay 
was short. 

On Sept. 24 the formal separation of 
Church and State in Prussia took place 
when, at its first meeting, an assembly of 
192 delegates took over the authority over 


Protestant Church affairs from the head of 
the State. 

Among the prominent Germans who died 
during the period were Professor Englebert 
Humperdinck, the opera composer, and Wil- 
liam II., former King of Wiirttemberg. 
The ex-King was buried in Ludwigsburg on 
Oct. 7 with great pomp and much display 
of militarism, while the composer was 
honored by music lovers and artists the 
world over. Ex-King Ludwig of Bavaria 
went to his estates near Steinamanger, 
West Hungary, where he died on Oct. 18. 


HUNGARY’S FILIBUSTERING EPISODE 


Rival bands of Legitimists and Horthyists terrorize Burgenland, crossing 
the Austrian border and threatening the peace of Europe—-Agreement terms 


[PeERIoD ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


fer of Burgenland to Austria de- 

veloped into an international crisis 
involving the peace of all Central Europe. 
On Aug. 29 the Austrian officials sent to 
take possession of that province under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Trianon were 
attacked and repulsed by Magyar “ irregu- 
lars” and “insurgents” and a guerrilla war- 
fare began which the Hungarians soon car- 
vied over to Austrian territory. It became 
increasingly clear that the episode was 
planned by the Magyar militarist leaders as 
a duplication of d’Annunzio’s Fiume esca- 
pade and the adventure of the Polish Gen- 
eral Zeligowski at Vilna. 

The Burgenland situation, however, was 
complicated by the additional difficulty that 
there was a rivalry between the two fac- 
tions of the Magyar bands. One, led by 
the former Premier Friedrich; Count Sigray, 
Governor of the Burgenland district; Gen- 
eral Lehar and Major Ostenburg, backed 
the claim of ex-King Charles to restoration; 
the other, including Lieut. Col. Pronay and 
Lieutenant Hejjas, leader of the Awakening 
Hungarians, the dreaded anti-Semitic Mafia, 
supported Regent Horthy’s aspirations. It 
was revealed that early in August, at a 
conference held at Steinamanger, the Legit- 
imist leaders had agreed on a plan to 
launch a coup d’état in connection with the 


T HE incidents growing out of the trans- 





evacuation of Burgenland, culminating in 
an attempt to bring back the ex-King 
Charles, to seize Vienna and to proclaim 
the restoration at Budapest. Regent 
Horthy, however, learned of the plan, and 
on Aug. 28-29, when the Legitimist chief- 
tains carried out the first item of their 
program, repulsing the Austrians and estab- 
lishing their dictatorship at Oedenburg, 
Horthyist leaders were on the scene, too, to 
share the laurels of their rivals. Despite 
the bitter enmity between the two groups, 
some sort of accord was reached in their 
offensive against the Austrians. The 
Horthyists operated chiefly in the north- 
ern, the Legitimists in the southern section 
of the province. In several instances Aus- 
trian territory was invaded. 

The Austrian Government in the mean- 
time appealed to the Entente for authoriza- 
tion to send regular troops against the 
Magyars. This was refused, whereupon the 
Austrian Government withdrew its gen- 
darmerie from the contested area, putting 
it up to the Entente to deal with the situa- 
tion. An exchange of several notes fol- 
lowed, the Czechoslovak Government joining 
in with communications upholding the Aus- 
trian side. A Magyar note, delivered to 
the Entente representatives on Sept. 11, de- 
nied any official responsibility for the Bur- 
genland events, explaining the situation as 
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the outcome of individual action on the 
part of Deputy Friedrich. On Sept. 12 the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Dr. Benes, 
addressed a very strongly worded note to 
the Council of Ambassadors at Paris, pro- 
testing against Magyar violence and point- 
ing out the danger to the peace of Europe 
arising from the Burgenland situation. On 
Sept. 23 the Coyncil of Ambassadors ad- 
dressed an ultimatum to the Hungarian 
Government, demanding evacuation. 


In the meantime the reign of terror in- 
stituted by the Magyar “ insurgents ” and 
disguised regular troops continued, and the 
fighting was carried to the gates of Wien- 
er-Neustadt, an important industrial suburb 
of the Austrian capital. An offer of the 
Czechoslovak and Jugoslav Governments to 
restore order by military intervention was 
rejected by the allied representatives, ow- 
ing to the protest of Italy, which saw its 
interests menaced by the junction of the two 
Slav powers. However, the Italian Gov- 
ernment undertook mediation between the 
Hungarians and Austrians. At first this 
attempt remained unsuccessful, and on Sept. 
23 another attempt to restore peace was 
made by the Czech Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Benes, who, this time, was asked to inter- 
vene by the Magyar Government. On Oct. 
4 the Magyar Government agreed to sign 
a protocol at Oedenburg, gvaraniceing the 
withdrawal of the rebel leaders. This pro- 
tocol, however, was fulfilled no more than 
were previous pledges, and the terrorism 
of the Magyar bands continued. According 
to one report the Magyar operations in 
Burgenland were directed by the Prussian 
Colonel Bauer, Ludendorff’s aid, and thus 
the movement was linked with royalist ac- 
tivities in Tyrol and Bavaria. 

On Oct. 18 it was reported that an agree- 
ment was reached at Venice between the 
Magyar Foreign Minister, Banffy, and the 
Austrian Chancellor Schober, with the Mar- 
quis della Torretta, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, acting as mediator. The-terms of 
this agreement were as follows: 

1. Hungary binds herself to clear Bur- 
genland by military means, if necessary, 
and guarantees this undertaking to the Ital- 

ian Government. The military measures 
proposed by Hungary were discussed and 
accepted by the conference, 
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2. Austria accepts the pian of: a plebiscite 
for Oeaenburg, Robonez and five or six 
small neighboring districts. 

3. Should this plebiscite favor Hungary, 
Austria will renounce almost entirely her 
financial claims against Hungary. Should 
ary counterclaim be raised by Austria, the 
two parties agree to put the question into 
the hands of an arbitrater. 

A plebiscite was to be held at Oedenburg 

within ten days. 

Great excitement was caused at Budapest 
by the discovery, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, of a gigantic governmental graft, 
involving several billion kronen. The Min- 
ister, Stephen Szabo of Nagyatad, a leader 
of the Farmers’ Party, was gravely com- 
promised. On Sept. 25 a former First Lieu- 
tenant in the army, George Ibrahim Kover, 
fired several shots in the National Assem- 
bly at Stephen Rakovszky, former Speaker 
of the House. None of the shots took ef- 
fect. The would-be assassin, when ex- 
amined after his arrest, declared he wanted 
to kill Rakovszky and also Count Julius 
Andrassy, because they were responsible 
for dragging Hungary into the World War, 
and also for the Burgenland calamity. 


AUSTRIA—The financial situation in 
Austria became demoralized during the 
first weeks of October, so that the Aus- 
trian crown became practically worthless. 
Offers of 3,400 crowns for $1 were made 
in Vienna during October, the normal value 
of the crown being less than five to the 
dollar. This situation brought about chaotic 
business conditions. The country was 
flooded with an inrush of foreigners who, 
taking advantage of the prices before re- 
adjustment of values, had been buying 
everything of intrinsic value on the basis 
of the greatly depreciated crown. For days 
all trading on the Boerse was stopped. Dr. 
Ferdinand Grimm, the Minister of Finance, 
resigned his post Sept. 26; he was succeeded 
by a Social Democrat, thus making the Gov- 
ernment a coalition one. It was announced 
Oct. 14 that the controversy between Aus- 
tria and Hungary over Burgenland had 
been settled to the satisfaction of both 
countries. This news served to allay the 
popular disquiet which was manifesting it- 
self in riots and other serious disturbances. 





FRANCE’S SENSE OF ISOLATION 


Fremier Briand, on the eve of the Washington conference, explains his coun- 
iry’s views on disarmament—-Prior security essential—Nation pleased by 
the economic agreement with Germany signed at Wiesbaden 


[PERIoD ENDED Oct. 15 
, 


F any one doubts that France feels herself 

| isolated politically, he need only follow 
the artices abounding in the French 

press, which either state this sentiment spe- 
cifically or allow it to be read between the 
lines. Painful to France is the conscious- 
ness that in carrying out the policy toward 
Germany dictated by her fears of a third 
attack upon her national existence she has 
been compelled to witness an ever-widening 
chasm between herself and England. Such 
French statesmen as Poincaré, former 
President of the republic, have seen the 
peril of this rift, regretted it, and discussed 
the possibilities of a new rapprochement. 
On the eve of the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament this need has been repeat- 
edly and emphatically expressed. On Oct. 
9, ten days before the reopening of the 
French Parliament, Premier Briand, follow- 
ing the usual custom of his predecessors in 
office, made a public exposition of his Gov- 
ernment’s policy. At St. Nazaire he de- 
clared in the strongest terms that France 
could never disarm unless she received bed- 
rock guarantees of protection for the future. 
France, he declared, had earned the right 
to have her security assured. His mission 
in Washington, he said, would be to prove 
to the nations there represented that 
France really wanted peace and disarma- 
ment, but only on the condition of protec- 
tion which to her is indispensable. 

The almost universally favorable com- 
ment of the French press on M. Briand’s 
exposition of his Government’s policy 
showed that he was truly speaking for the 
whole nation and (excluding the irrecon- 
cilable communists) for all political parties. 
This favorable reception of the Premier’s 
statements made it clear that his Cabinet 
would not be overthrown when Parliament 
reopened on Oct. 18, and that he would be 
able to carry out his plan of participating 
personally in the discussions at Washington. 
The great benefit to France of a reduction 
of armament was pointed out variously. It 
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was officially shown that France is spend- 
ing on her army and navy annually a total 
of 4,500,000,000 francs, and this at a time 
when the budget shows a deficit of over 
2,000,000,000. 

The official visit of General Pershing to 
France, combined with the coming confer- 
ence at Washington, turned the attention 
of the whole nation, and particularly of the 
Government leaders, toward the possibilities 
of a change in the attitude of the American 
Government toward France. Pershing was 
received with continuous honors from the 
time heelanded at Havre on Sept. 23 to the 
day of his departure for Coblenz on Sept. 
26. Ambassadorial honors were accorded 
him on his reception by President Millerand 
at the Elysées. On Oct. 2, with moving 
solemnity and amid imposing military dis- 
play, General Pershing, in the name of the 
American Government and the American 
people, laid the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, which he had borne with him from 
Washington, on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier of France at the Are de Triomphe. 
Standing in a brilliant group of French 
military leaders and statesmen, he listened 
to an opening address by the American Am- 
bassador, Mr. Herrick. The Ambassador 
explained that the American Government 
had sent this. medal by its most distin- 
guished soldier to do honor to the heroic 
soldiers of France who had died in defense 
of their fatherland. But the sword, he said, 
had done its work, and the unfinished work 
of the dead heroes must be completed. As 
France, the symbol of civilization, stood or 
fell, the battle for the future of humanity 
would be lost or won. 


General Pershing then stepped forward 
and made an eloquent and affecting apos- 
trophe to the Unknown Soldier whose last 
remains reposed in the shadow of the great 
Arch. He concluded thus: 


In the name of the President and people 
of the United States of America, as a gage 
of eternal faith in the justice of our cause, 
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for which you died, and in witness of re- 

spect and admiration for you and your com- 

rades, I lay on your tomb this Medal of 

Honor of the American Congress. 

The General then pinned on an embroid- 
ered cushion the medal which he had 
brought from America and, dropping on one 
knee, laid the tribute at the head of the 
tomb. The acceptance and thanks of 
France were voiced by M. Barthou, the 
French Minister of War. Replying di- 
rectly to Ambassador Herrick, M. Barthou 
said: 

I thank you, Mr. Ambassador, 
said here, especially here, 
of France 
world. 


for having 
that the security 
is the basis for the peace of the 


The big problem for France is still that 
of German reparations. With the economic 
guarantees on the Rhine abolished (Sept. 
29) and the decision of the Intérallied Com- 
mission on Guarantees, announced in Ber- 
lin on Oct. 1, that the 26 per cent. on Ger- 
man exports—an estimated total of 350,- 
000,000 gold marks—due from Germany for 
the three months ended July 31 had been 
covered by deliveries of materials, the pros- 
pect seemed none too encouraging. One 
source of satisfaction was the decision of 
Roland W. Boyden, American representa- 
tive on the Reparation Commission, who 
had been asked by the allied Governments 
to arbitrate on how Germany should repay 
the considerable sums loaned Belgium fol- 
lowing the German invasion. Mr. Boyden 
ruled that the debt must be calculated in 
gold marks at the exchange rate prevailing 
on Nov. 11, 1918, the day of the armistice. 
This decision was highly pleasing to France. 
Under the Versailles Treaty (Article 232), 
Germany promised to repay these loans at 
5 per cent. interest. The amounts involved 
are as follows: France, 2,500,000,000 
frances; England, £60,000,000; the United 
States, $250,000,000. Each country, how- 
ever, had loaned these respective sums in 
its own currency, and France protested 
strongly at the Financial Conference held 
in Paris in August against the heavy loss 
which she would incur if the present ex- 
change rate were accepted. It was, indeed, 
to satisfy the French leaders that Mr. 
Boyden was invited to arbitrate. His de- 
cision will enable France to recover the full 
value of the sum loaned by her. The ap- 
proximate new valuations must be fixed by 
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the Commission on Reparations and paid by 
Germany before May 1, 1926. 


The greatest satisfaction of all, however, 
so far as France alone was concerned, came 
from the economic pact between France 
and Germany at Wiesbaden on Oct. 6. The 
main feature of this agreement is that Ger- 
many is to deliver building material to 
France for the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated area up to a value of 7,000,000,000 
gold marks, these deliveries to be completed 
by May 1, 1926. Two similar organizations 
are to be created in each country, the Ger- 
man company to look after the assembling 
of the material ordered by the French com- 
pany at the main shipping points. Pay- 
ment to the German manufacturers is to be 
made by the German Government out of 
Government bonds to be issued specially for 
this purpose. Transportation and delivery 
by the German company at suitable ter- 
minals and on suitable dates were also in- 
corporated in the agreement. Any dispute 
over prices, transportation, &c., will bé re- 
ferred to a committee of three, to be made 
up of one French, one German and one neu- 
tral delegate. The price list will be fixed 
every three months, and this list will corre- 
spond to normal prices in the interior of 
France, less customs duties and transporta- 
tion charges. The credits to be made on the 
books of the Reparation Commission are 
subject to three limitations, viz.: (1) Only 
35 per cent. of the value of the merchan- 
dise if the deliveries reach 1,000,000,000 
gold marks, or 45 per cent. if the total 
amount of presentations do not reach that 
total, will be credited; (2) Germany will 
never be credited with more than 1,000,000,- 
000 gold marks up to May, 1926; (3) Ger- 
many will never be credited with a sum 
higher than France’s share in the yearly 
reparations. There was every indication 
that this agreement would pass both the 
French Chamber and the Reichstag some 
time in October. It was officially announced 
on Sept. 26 that the devastated area would 
receive special aid, meanwhile, from French 
sources. A loan of 3,000,000,000 franes was 
to be floated by the Credit National for this 
purpose, beginning Oct. 24. 

Of predominant interest to the whole na- 
tion was the coming discussion of the coun- 
try’s foreign policy in Parliament. Premier 
Briand, it was learned Oct. 16, had asked 
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that the new session open with this discus- 
sion, in order that it might be completed 
before Oct. 29, the date set for his de- 
parture to the United States, thus enabling 
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him to arrange his program on behalf of 
France at Washington on a definite and 
authoritative basis. A large number of in- 
terpellations had been filed. 


BULGARIA AND THE BALKANS 


Premier Stambolisky’s exposure of the hostile propaganda spread abroad 
by neighboring States—The month’s events in Rumania and Jugoslavia 


[PeRI0p ENDED Oct. 15, 


FEW days before he departed for the 
A League Assembly Conference at Ge- 
neva, M. Stambolisky, the Bulgarian 
Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
made, before the Sobranje, a long speech, 
in which he analyzed one after another the 
various phases of Bulgarphobic propaganda 
intended to malign his country at the Chan- 
celleries of the Allies. In repudiating the 
charge that his Government was sympa- 
thetically inclined toward Bolshevism, he 
made the following statement in regard to 
finance: 

They say that we persecute the capitalists. 
This is not the truth. Bulgaria has been 
ruined by wars. Who will pay? We do 
fight speculation and we would like to have 
capital employed in industry and not in 
speculation. We would also encourage for- 
eign capital to aid our industries. But we 
do fight speculation. That is why we en- 
courage co-operation. With equitable co- 
operation and distribution there can be no 
speculation. 


On the following day he called the rep- 
resentatives of the press together and 
spoke more pointedly about Bolshevism. 
He said: 


Moscow evidently intends to accomplish a 
revolution in the Balkan States with the as- 
sistance of the Extreme Left Communist 
Parties in these States. The Bolsheviki’s im- 
mediate goal is a revolution in Jugoslavia, 
and their operations will later be extended 
to Rumania, Austria and Bulgaria.  Bol- 
shevist forces are now gathering on the 
Northeastern Rumanian frontier along the 
Dniester. I believe they intend to break 
through the front into Rumania. Mean- 
while they are actively mining the Black Sea 
with both floating and moored mines. 

The political horizon in the Balkan States 
is dark. It behooves Bulgaria to be on the 
watch. Negotiations are now going on for 
a Balkan States Conference, at which the 
question of disarmament in face of the Bol- 
shevist activities will be discussed. We in 
the Balkans must present a solid front to- 
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ward Bolshevism. The entry of Poland and 

Austria into the Little Entente, a closer 

agreement between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 

and Bulgaria’s eventual entrance into the 

Jugoslav State might prove an_ effective 

means of combating Bolshevist plans. 

At Belgrade the suggestion in the forego- 
ing remarkable statement about Bulgaria 
becoming a part of Jugosiavia was received 
with incredulous smiles. The press there 
pointed out that M. Stambolisky had been 
persistently worrying Belgrade for a recon- 
ciliation and agreement between the “ Slav 
sisters,” and at the same time working for 
a federation of agrarian States in Danubian 
and Central Europe under the aegis of the 
“Green (or Peasants’) International.” 
Hence, Stambolisky’s new suggestion was 
merely an evolution of the old. 

On Oct. 11 the authorities at Sofia ar- 
rested a Soviet delegation from the 
Ukraine, which was alleged to have in its 
possession jewels belonging to the Russian 
Imperial Treasury. Moscow was communi- 
cated with, and guarantees demanded that 
Soviet delegates should be prohibited from 
circulating Bolshevist propaganda while in 
Bulgaria. 

The speeches exchanged between Dr. 
Stephan Panaretoff, the reinstated Bul- 
garian Minister at Washington, and Presi- 
dent Harding, when the latter received him 
after his lectures at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass., reached Sofia on Sept. 
25, and were published in the papers of the 
following day with enthusiastic comment. 
President Harding’s cordial reception of a 
Minister who had been found persona non 
grata by his predecessor’s Administration 
was emphasized and lauded. 

On Sept. 22 Bulgaria’s great national 
poet and novelist, ‘van Vazoff, died at the 
age of 71. In the funeral almost royal 
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honors were accorded him; a military es- 
cort accompanied the remains, minute-guns 
were fired and eulogies were pronounced 
by members of the Government. At least 
two of his books, the novels “ Pod Igoto ” 
(“ Under the Yoke”) and “Virgin Soil,” 
have been translated into English. 

RUMANIA—When the published texts of 
the various treaties of the Little Entente 
reached Moscow, and the provisions for a 
united defense against Bolshevism were 
noted, no complaint was made by the Soviet 
Government. The news, therefore, pub- 
lished in Riga on Sept. 12 that Soviet Rus- 
sia had declared a state of war in Bes- 
sarabia came as a surprise. The Little En- 
tente treaties, however, had provided for 
subsequent military conventions, which, 
when concluded, were not made public. One 
of these—that concluded between Rumania 
and Poland—is said to have been revealed 
to the Soviet Government, which then de- 
clared the state of war in Bessarabia. 

The Moscow Government has never rec- 
ognized the decree of the Supreme Council 
ratified by the Council of the League of 
Nations giving Bessarabia to Rumania. 
The territory has a population of about 
2,000,000, and covers an area of 18,000 
square miles. Half the people claim to be 
of pure Rumanian stock; the other half are 
made up of Russians, Tartars, Slavs of 
various sects, gypsies, Greeks, Armenians 
and about 170,000 Jews. For two years 
there has been a Rumanian civil adminis- 
tration in Bessarabia. 

JUGOSLAVIA—King Alexander of Ju- 
goslavia still tarries in Paris, while the 
throne left vacant at Belgrade by the death 
of his father still remains vacant. Two 
months had passed, when, on Oct. 12, the 
Jugoslav Legation at Paris reaffirmed the 
status of Alexander as King of Jugoslavia 
and made formal denial of the reports that 
he had abdicated or would renounce the 





throne—“ the King does not ihink of ab- 
dicating in favor of his brother George.” 
This statement is said to have been made 
at the command of M. Pashitch, the Jugo- 
slay Premier, who arrived in Paris on 
Oct. 8. 


When King Peter died it was reported 
that Alexander, who had been known as 
the Prince Regent, was seriously ill at the 
Hotel Continental, Paris. In August he 
removed to a villa at Versailles. The day 
after M. Pashitch arrived, the new King 
made with him a formal visit to the Elysée 
Palace and was received by President 
Millerand. 


Meanwhile, there is much gossip about 
the King, and many theories are advanced 
to explain his reluctance to return to Bel- 
grade, from the fascinations of life in Paris 
to fear of political dangers at home. 


FIUME—On Oct. 6 the Constituent As- ~ 


sembly of the Independent State of Fiume 
elected Professor Riccardo Zanella Pres- 
ident of the Provisional National Govern- 
ment by a vote of 57 to 11. Professor Za- 
nella is the leader of the autonomists, or 
the People’s Party. Signor Blasich, the 
leader of the minority party, declared that 
the minority would fight for the annexa- 
tion of Fiume to Italy. The first two acts 
of the new President were to consign the 
defense of the Porto Baros to the Italian 
carabinieri and to inform Belgrade that 
the Government of Fiume was ready to 
negotiate the disposition of the port with- 
out intervention on the part of Italy. 


It was the Constituent Assembly, not 
President Zanella, which selected the first 
Cabinet in the nation’s history. It was 
made up as follows: 


President and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Zanella; Interior, Blasich; Finance and the 
Treasury, Mohosic; Public Works, Poteeni; 
Justice, Fechel; Education, Sablich; Social 
Defense, Lasciach. 


POLAND UNDER A NEW CABINET 


Installation of an “extra-Parliamentary” Government under M. Ponikows?i 
Polish joy over the decision on Silesia 


—A new war averted 


[PERIoD ENDED QOcT. 15, 


OLAND, beset with difficulties since its 
P erection into an independent nation, is 

striving to cope with new troubles as 
they arise. Premier Witos, after several 
stormy months of struggle, resigned Sept. 
9; the Government leaders, finding a Par- 
liamentary Cabinet could not be agreed 
upon, adopted the unprecedented experi- 
ment of forming an “ extra-Parliamentary” 
Cabinet, under the leadership of M. Poni- 
kowski, who was striving at the end of 
September to find strong men to work with 
him for Poland’s regeneration. The fall of 
the peasant Government of M. Witos, who 
had held office ever since the Summer of 
1920, stirred Polish public opinion greatly, 
and the Polish Parliamentary leaders made 
strenuous efforts to form a Cabinet under 
M. Glombinsky, former Austrian Minister 
of Railways. This meant the predominance 
of the Nationalist Democratic Party in the 
new Government. Meanwhile M. Korfanty, 
the stormy petrel of Silesian fame, who 
represents a Posnanian constituency in the 
Polish Diet, worked vainly for other com- 
binations. 

When it became apparent that Glom- 
binsky could not obtain a majority, the se- 
lection of M. Ponikowski, Director of the 
Warsaw Polytechnical College, was decided 
on by the Centre parties at the sugges- 
tion of the Marshal of the Diet, M. 
Trampezynski. The acceptance of M. Poni- 
kowski, a former “ Activist ” (that is, one 
of those Poles who believed they could serve 
Poland best during the German occupation 
by collaborating with the enemies of Rus- 
sia), as the leader of the Government, shows 
how far the Poles have gone toward political 
moderation. The new Premier stated that 
he would retain M. Skirmunt as Foreign 
Minister, and General Sosnkowski as “iinis- 
ter of War. He also appointed M. Sikorski, 
formerly a Prussian Railway official, as 
Minister of Railways, but the important 
posts of Minister of Finance and Minister 
of Trade still remained vacant. The new 
Premier’s great problem was to find men 
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of expert knowledge and experience free 
from all contagion of party politics. His 
efforts to complete his Cabinet were suc- 
cessful; the full list of the new Ministers, 
as later announced, was as follows: 

Premier, Antoni Ponikowski; Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, Konstantly Skirmunt; Minis- 

ter of Finance, George Michalski; Minister of 

Transportation, Boleslaw Sikorski; Minister 

of Public Works, Gabryel Narutowicz; Minis- 

ter of War, Casimir Sosnkowski; Minister of 

Commerce and Industry, Henryk Stras- 

burger; Minister of Agriculture, Joseph 

Raczynski; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 

Wladislaw Steslowicz; Minister of Health, 

Witold Chodzko; Minister of Justice, Bronis- 

law Sobolewski; Minister of Provisions, Hier- 

onim Wyczolkowski; Minister of the former 

German Poland, Dr. Julius Trzcinski; Minis- 

ter of Public Welfare, Ludwik Darowski; 

Minister of Internal Affairs, Stanislas Dow- 

narowicz. 

Shortly after the new Premier assumed 
office he was fired upon by a would-be 
assassin, 2 Ukrainian named Fedak; he 
escaped injury, but Count Grobowski, who 
was with him at the time, was shot in the 
leg; Fedak tried to commit suicide, but was 


foiled. 


The months of August and September 
were full of misgiving in Poland over the 
imminent peril of a new war with Russia, 
because Russia had failed to turn over cer- 
tain property provided for by the Riga 
treaty and also had failed to pay thirty 
million gold rubles as agreed upon. After 
a heated exchange of notes and the sending 
by Poland of what purported to be an ulti- 
matum, M. Karakhan, the Soviet envoy to 
Warsaw, acting under instructions from his 
Government, got into contact with M. 
Dombski, the Polish Foreign Minister. Dis- 
cussions lasting for a number of days led 
to a new agreement on Oct. 8. Under it 
Poland agreed to expel anti-Soviet plotters 
and Russia promised to pay the sum 
already pledged within two weeks, and to 
return Polish property in Russia. Thus the 
tense situation was relieved, a new war was 
averted, and the two Slavic nations pre- 
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pared for at least a few months more of 
peace. 

The status of the dispute of Poland with 
Lithuania over Vilna was not appreciably 
improved by the discussions in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations (see the League 
article elsewhere in this issue), which 
showed that the already announced agree- 
ment was fallacious. The Lithuanians re- 
fused to accept the second solution offered 
by M. Paul Hymans, the League intermedi- 
ator, until the Polish Government should 
compel General Zeligowski, the Polish 
d’Annunzio, to evacuate Vilna, which he 
has held illegally for many months. The 
way was paved, however, to new negotia- 
tions, and hostilities were again averted. 
Nor could it be denied that in this respect, 
at least, the League had fulfilled its main 
function—to preserve peace among the 
nations. Before the League undertook to 
mediate, the Poles and the Lithuanians were 
periodically flying at one another’s throats 
on the Vilna border. The continual delay in 
settlement was vexatious to the Poles, but 
it was better than the former condition of 
actual warfare, with all the unsettling of 
conditions on one of its main frontiers that 
this implied. 

On the other hand, the Poles were de- 
lighted with the decision of the League of 
Nations commission, reached by Oct. 10, in 
respect to the disposition of Upper Silesia. 
It will be recalled that the Supreme Allied 
Council, unable to agree on how to unwind 
the tangled skein of German and Polish 
votes under the plebiscite held last March, 
referred the problem to the Council of the 
League of Nations for solution. The coun- 
cil began its sittings on this question on 
Aug. 29, and, after a few days’ preliminary 
diseussions, intrusted the investigation of 


the case to a committee composed of four 
non-permanent members of the League 
Council, viz., M. Paul Hymans (Belgium), 
Senor Quinones de Leon (Spain), Sen- 
hor da Cunha (Brazil), and Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo (China). These four heard evi- 
dence of both Germans and Poles, em- 
ployers and employed, from Upper Silesia, 
and also sent to the plebiscite area a neutral 
commission for first-hand investigation. 
After collating all the information gathered, 
the committee reported its findings to the 
council. 

Although the decision was not officially 
published, it was semi-officially divulged, 
and aroused great excitement in Germany 
and Poland, to say nothing of Upper Silesia 
itself. France rejoiced, for under this de- 
cision the Silesian triangle in which a num- 
ber of rich mining districts are included will 
be bisected in such a way as to give Poland, 
France’s protégé, at least three important 
towns, namely, Beuthen, Kénigshuette and 
Kattowitz, and also many of the coal 
pockets. A frontier boundary commission 
will be created, and an intricate system de- 
vised to maintain the results of the plebi- 
scite vote, even where badly tangled, by 
downright allocation to one or the other 
element, with a balancing of the minority 
elements given to one power by observing a 
similar ratio in another sector. Germany, 
who hoped to get the whole or the best of 
the Silesian booty, stormed, the Stock Ex- 
change was affected, the Wirth Cabinet 
endangered, and talk of a formal protest to 
Great Britain was rife. The decision must 
yet be ratified by the Supreme Council. If 
it stands, Poland will get 43 out of the 57 
coal mines of the area, while German coal 
resources will be reduced, roughly, by 20,- 
000,000 tons. 


ANTI-MILITARISM IN HOLLAND 


R. J. C. A. EVERWIJN, the new Dutch 
Minister at Washington, who arrived 
Sept. 17, is 48 years of age, and a Doctor 
of Laws from the university at Leyden. 
The Dutch Parliament reassembled Sept. 
20, and the Queen’s speech was interrupted 
. by anti-militarist shouts for the purpose of 
securing the release of a man imprisoned 


for refusing to perform military service. 
The Queen’s address advocated strengthen- 
ing the fleet for the defense of the Dutch 
East Indies. A bill calling for the con- 
struction of a new East Indian fleet has 
passed the Indian Council. A clause in the 
Queen’s speech endorsed a proposed law 
giving exemption to ccnscientious objectors. 








SCANDINAVIAN DEALINGS 
WITH MOSCOW 


Norway recognizes the Soviet in a commercial treaty as Russia’s de facto 
government — Sweden remains non-committal to Moscow's overtures 


[Period ENDED Oct. 15, 1921] 


FTER a month’s debate, amid much 
A press criticism, the Norwegian Stor- 
thing ratified the commercial treaty 
with Soviet Russia the last of September, 
by a vote of 69 members of the Left and 
Socialist parties against 47 of the Conserva- 
tives. This treaty had been signed the first 
of the month by the Norwegian Minister of 
Commerce, Ludovig Mowinckel, and the 
Soviet representative, M. Kerzhentsev, who 
came to Christiania from Stockholm for the 
purpose. The remarkable thing about the 
treaty is that, though it follows the Soviet 
trade treaty with Britain in all essentials, 
binding each country not to interfere in 
the political affairs of the other, it recog- 
nizes the Soviet as the de facto government 
of Russia. The main press criticism had 
been that the treaty did not bind Russia 
to repay the Norwegian loans and confis- 
cated properties, amounting to 250,000,000 
kroner, but in the course of the final debate, 
Foreign Minister Arnold Raestad said that 
Russia would repay the Norwegian loan of 
4,000,000 kroner. The President of the 
Storthing, Gunnar Knudsen, declared that 
Russia appeared to be “better pay” than 
the other countries, as Norway’s expenses 
in connection with the German and British 
war prisoners had not yet been paid. 
Ever since the middle of September, M. 
Kerzhentsev, who is the Soviet representa- 
tive in Stockholm, has been vainly impor- 
tuning the Swedish Government to accept 
the conditions of the Norwegian trade 
treaty, threatening a breaking off of com- 
mercial relations in case of refusal. He 
declared that in recognizing the Soviet 
as the de facto Russian régime, the Nor- 
wegian treaty follows more closely the 
Russo-German than the Anglo-Russian 
treaty. Danish and English interests have 
recently declared that trade with Russia 
had been found to be impossible, as the 
Soviet had nothing to export except gold. 
According to Sweden’s leading financial 


journal, Svenska Handels-Tidningen, the 
serious position of the Soviet compelled it to 
increase again the export of gold as the 
only commodity it could offer in exchange 
for necessities. Considerable quantities of 
the metal had lately been landed in Sweden 
and melted down in the Stockholm mint. 

The Swedish Government and the Red 
Cross claimed for the Russian relief expedi- 
ition they organized, after their representa- 
tive returned in September from a confer- 
ence in Geneva with Dr. Nansen, the same 
rights as were allowed to Dr. Nansen. 
Supplies were to be stopped should the 
Soviet fail in any way to carry out its 
guarantees. The Swedish relief expedition, 
divided into social, sanitary, and consulting 
sections, made its headquarters at Samara. 
The Swedish railways granted a reduction 
of fares for the transportation of 1,000 
Russian children through Sweden to be 
conveyed to England. 

Denmark, as Foreign Minister Harald de 
Seavenius announced Sept. 30, suspended 
the Russian aid it had organized in the 
middle of the month, because the Soviet re- 
fused to admit more than five of the fifteen 
Danish representatives into Russia, and 
even these were permitted to act only in the 
Volga districts. Under such restrictions, 
M. Scavenius said, it would be impossible 
to make sure of getting the food and clothes 
distributed to the destitute children, and 
not until such a guarantee should be given 
could the committee be entitled to use the 
Danish Government’s grants. The Govern- 
ment had granted a million crowns to feed 
the children, especially in the Petrograd 
area, and to combat the diseases prevalent 
there. For the latter purpose it had 
ordered large supplies of serum from the 
Danish Serum Institute. 

SWEDEN—tThe two remarkable develop- 
ments of the Swedish month were the recall 
of Hjalmar Brant’ng as Prime Minister, 
and the great plurality polled by his Social- 
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Democratic Party in the Riksdag elections. 
The whole political tendency in Sweden 
thus swung far to the Left, after the 
menace of Red internationalism had been 
dispelled. The personnel of the Branting 
Cabinet following the resignation early in 
October of that headed by Oscar von Sydow, 
according to the latest advices was consti- 
tuted as follows: 

Premier and Foreign Minister—Hjalmar 

Branting. 

Minister of Justice—A. Ackerman. 

Minister of Defense—Per Albin Hansson. 

Minister of Finance—Fredrik Thorsson. 

Minister of the Interior—Herman Lindquist. 

Minister of Commerce—A,. Orne. 

Minister of Public Works—C. E. Svensson. 

Minister of Culture—Olof Slosson. 

Minister of Agriculture—S. Linders. 


In the former Branting Cabinet, MM. 
Hansson, Thorsson and Svensson, respec- 
tively, held the portfolios of Justice, 
Finance and the Interior. M. Lindquist 
used to be Speaker of the Second Chamber 
(lower house) of the Riksdag, and in 1919 
was the Swedish delegate tc the Interna- 
tional Labor Congress at Washington. 

The prospect of a Socialist régime has 
had a depressing influence on _ business. 
Owing to the depression in the shipping 
industry, Swedish shipowners have trans- 
ferred to Germany vessels aggregating 
55,000 tons, while licenses for the transfer 
of 30,000 tons more of shipping have been 
applied for. German :nanagement is ex- 
pected to reduce the operating expense of 
these vessels by four-fifths. 

Sweden extended recognition, Sept. 29, to 
the de jure Government of Lithuania. 

NORWAY—The bill authorizing the im- 
portation of liquors or wines containing not 
more than 14 per cent. of alcohol, which 
was passed by the lower house of the 
Storthing near the end of the last period, 
was subsequently endorsed by the Senate, 
thus establishing the status of limited 
prohibition in Norway. As supplementary 
to this act, on Sept. 24, the Storthing re- 
jected, by a vote of 38 to 31, a proposal 
for medicinal rationing of alcoholic liquors, 
and passed a new law giving access to 
prescription alcohol for either man or beast, 
in cases of disease attack. 

Thus the law of Norway with regard to 
alcohol will stand, unless the Parliamentary 
elections set for Oct. 24 return a Conser- 
vative majority, in which case it is expected 


that even limited prohibition will be abol- 
ished. 


The Administration has ordered the im- 
mediate application of the maximum tariff 
to all goods coming from. Portugal and the 
Portuguese colonies in retaliation for Por- 
tugal’s similar action with regard to Nor- 
wegian stockfish, after Norway’s adoption 
of limited prohibition. 

Owing to the activity of liquor smugglers, 
mostly in German vessels, which have been 
keeping just outside the three-mile limit, 
the lower house has passed a Government 
bill extending the limit of Norway’s terri- 
torial waters, for customs purposes, to a 
ten-mile limit. 

The eagerly awaited opening of the 
newly completed trunk-line railroad, Dovre- 
banen, from Christiania to Trondhjem, was 
marred by the wrecking of the train carry- 
ing most of the guests of the festive occa- 
sion. Six persons were killed and many 
injured, among the dead being M. Heftye, 
the Director of Telegraphs and a former 
member of the International Slesvig Com- 
mission; and Colonel Sejerstad, head of the 
Norwegian Ordnance Survey. On the morn- 
ing of the opening, Sept. 17, King Haakon 
and Crown Prince Olav, attended by a num- 
ber of authorities, were joined by the 
Trondhjem authorities at the highest point 
of the road, at Hjerkinn. The royal train 
proceeded amid scenes of great enthusiasm 
to Trondhjem, where, in the evening, an of- 
ficial reception was given, including a 
torchlight procession. The King and Crown 
Prince, deciding to remain overnight there, 
were not on the train, which was wrecked 
at midnight on the return trip. 

This new trunk line is the longest and 
most important in Norway. The new part 
extends from Trondhjem to Dombass, over 
some of the most difficult of the marvelous 
scenic passes of the lofty Dovre Mountains; 
there it connects with the earlier completed 
part from Dombass to Christiania, via 
the Gudbrandsdalen. Thus industrial and 
scenic parts of the country hitherto hardly 
accessible were opened to urgent traffic 
and increased tourist travel. The comple- 
tion of this road, begun as early as 1908, 
gives to Norway over 2,000 miles of track, 
the Christiania-Bergen Railroad being sec- 
ond in importance. 

Foreign Minister Arnold Raestad, in a re- 
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cent message on his country’s behalf to 
The World’s Markets, New York, wrote: 
During recent years Norway has become 

an excellent market for American products. 
In 1917 no less than one-third of Norway’s 
imports came from the United States. On 
the other hand, a market for Norwegian 
canned goods and other fish products, paper, 
electro-chemical products, &c., has been de- 
velcped in America, and the demand for 
these commodities is constantly improving. 
Thus the exchange of goods between the two 
nations has grown to be of considerable 
volume and will continue to increase, 


President Harding, on Oct. 6, nominated 
as Minister to Norway Mr. Laurits S. Swen- 
son, a Minnesota banker and real estate 
man, who served as minister to several Eu- 
ropean countries before 1913. 

DENMARK—Mr. H. A. Bernhoft, the 
Danish Minister to France, was elected 
President of the Conference for the Neu- 
tralization of the Aaland Islands, called at 
Geneva, Oct. 10, in accordance with a de- 
cision of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. Among the representatives present 
were those of Sweden, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, and Poland. 

President Harding’s choice for the new 
United States Minister to Denmark is Pro- 
fessor John Duneley Prince, head of the 
Department of Slavonic Languages at Co- 
lumbia University, for many years Profes- 
sor of. Semitic Languages in the same in- 
stitution and in New York University, and 
prominent in New Jersey State politics. 
From 1917 he has been President of the 
New Jersey State Civil Commission, and 
has served as Speaker of the New Jersey 
State Assembly and President of the State 
Senate. He studied Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures while.an undergrad- 
uate at Columbia under the late Professor 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, and has since be- 
come fluent enough to make political 
speeches in them to his State constituents 
of Seandinavian extraction. 

King Christian X. was decorated by King 
Gustaf of Sweden with a medal in com- 
memoration of the Danish monarch’s rescue 
work in connection with the wreck of the 
Bele in the course of his recent visit to 
Greenland. King Gustaf’s visit to Copen- 


hagen at the time, Sept. 17-20, in company 
with his Foreign Minister, was said to be 
without political motive. At about the same 
time King Christian received at the palace 
Admiral Niblack of the United States Navy, 





and Brig. Gen. Allen, commanding the Amer- 
ican troops on the Rhine. Later the King 
returned the visit on the United States bat- 
tleship Utah, and also entertained Admiral 
Niblack on the royal yacht Dannebrog. 

The Arctic expedition of the Danish ex- 
plorer, Knud Rasmussen, whom the King 
met on two occasions during his Greenland 
visit, has kept heroically on in spite of 
hardships and of. losses in both personnel 
and material. The clothing sent out from 
Denmark for the expedition on board the 
Bele was lost in the wreck, but has since 
been partly replaced, and the party has be- 
come well equipped. The personnel, how- 
ever, has suffered from the epidemic of in- 
fluenza that has ravaged Greenland. Ras- 
mussen’s power-schooner Sea King went 
to Thule, Northwest Greenland, and took 
back to Godthaab, on the southwest coast 
of Greenland, the Eskimo members of the 
expedition—four men and three women, be- 
sides seventy-two dogs, sledges and valu- 
able furs. It is reported that one of these 
women, Navarana, the wife of the Danish 
explorer Peter Freuchen, Rasmussen’s 
right-hand man, who took the Sea King to 
Greenland, and two of the Eskimo men 
died of influenza on this return journey. 
The expedition left Godthaab again on Sept. 
7, to go first to the coast of Labrador for 
scientific investigations, and thence to Lyon 
Inlet, in the Melville Peninsula. After that 
Captain Pedersen was to take the Sea King 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and send home 
the next report. M. Knud Rasmussen’s ob- 
ject is to map the archipelago between 
Greenland and the American continent, also 
to investigate Eskimo history. 


That the Germans still covet North Sles- 
vig was indicated at a propaganda festival 
held in September at the University of Kiel. 
The Protector of the university stated that 
the institution would hold a memorial 
every year for the loss of North Slesvig, 
and that “ its work aimed at regaining what 
had been lost.” Early in the Summer the 
university had sent: an invitation to Nor- 
wegian and Swedish students to attend an 
“ Autumn week of art and science” at Kiel 
in September. The Swedish students of the 
University of Lund refused to attend unless 
Danish students were invited. The Danish 
students declined the belated invitation they 
received, fearing the meeting would be used 
for anti-Danish agitation. 














RUSSIA TRANSFORMED BY FAMINE 


How the Soviet Government ts co-operating with the American Relief organiza- 
tion—Communist principles temporarily laid aside for a return to private own- 
ership and free trade—England and France displeased by Soviet propaganda 


[PERIOD ENDED Ocr, 15, 


HE famine threatening the death of 
- millions is having consequences scarce- 
ly foreseen when the Moscow cry for 
aid first went out to the world. One result 
has been the drawing closer together of 
Russia and the United States, following the 
Soviet acceptance of Herbert Hoover’s 
terms of relief, in. contrast with an even 
greater alienation of France, which saw in 
the whole movement of aid for Russia only 
another device of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment to bolster up a régime believed already 
to be tottering. Another result has unde- 
niably been to give the communist leaders 
a new feeling of confidence, combined with 
the firm resolution not to permit the ac- 
ceptance of outside help to be turned into a 
fulcrum by Russia’s capitalistic enemies to 
upset the Soviet rule. This last-mentioned 
attitude explains Lenin’s refusal to accept 
the food supplies pledged by the allied relief 
bodies through Dr. Fridtjof Nansen except 
on condition that their distribution be made 
under Soviet direction. It also explains the 
refusal to permit the International Relief 
Commission, backed by the allied nations, 
to send a committee of investigation prior 
to initiating measures of relief. To the 
Soviet the allied proposal to send such a 
committee, and to include in its personnel 
M. Joseph Noulens, charged with pro-ally 
propaganda while occupying a high diplo- 
matic post for France in Russia, seemed 
apparently little less than derisive, and Lit- 
vinov so stated in the bluntest language. 
The greatest effect cf the famine disas- 
ter seems to have worked inward. It has 
done much to speed up the carrying through 
of Lenin’s scheme of decentralization and 
his reform measures of free trade and the 
payment in kind. Moreover, the Soviet 
leaders seem to be developing a national 
Russian feeling, as opposed to a merely 
communist viewpoint, and are modifying the 
communist policy so that it is becoming al- 
most unrecognizable. 


The Government has 
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worked feverishly, both in co-operation with 
the American relief officials and on its own 
initiative, to get food to the starving mil- 
lions on the Volga; it has scrupulously kept 
its promise not to interfere with the Amer- 
ican shipments and has done all in its 
power to expedite them. Furthermore, it 
has, after incredible exertions, succeeded in 
gathering corn enough to seed for the com- 
ing harvest. Imbued with the idea that the 
Government was straining every nerve to 
help the nation, all classes and factions 
have given their unreserved co-operation. 
Meanwhile all the main industries have 
been or are being decentralized, free trade 
is flourishing, many shops have reopened, 
thousands of idle Russians have found 
work, concessions to foreigners are offered, 
and the Soviet Government continues, with 
new energy, to work for the opening of 
commerce with the outside world. All this 
is interesting, and to those who accept the 
statements of some of the Soviet officials at 
theiz face value, portentous of a transfor- 
mation of the communist régime, the open- 
ing wedge for which was the national disas- 
ter which at first seemed to the Kremlin 
rulers the beginning of the end of Soviet 
power. 

Both Provessor Vernon Kellogg and 
Colonel Haskell, leaders of the American 
organization, realize that the famine still 
offers colossal difficulties. The Hoover 
agents, by the end of September, had got 
5,000 tons of food to Russia, and further 
supplies were being systematically for- 
warded. In the main the whole movement 
has narrowed down to a fight with time 
against the coming of Winter. It was stated 
on Sept. 9 that 900,000 children were 
foodless in the Tartar republic, and hun- 
dreds of men and women were facing star- 
vation there. The first supplies went to 
Kazan, instead of to Saratov or Samara, 
for the situation at the first-named place 
was most deplorable. Prime Minister Mukh- 
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tarov and President Nobirov were giving 
their fullest co-operation. Eyewitnesses at 
Kazan, Samara and Saratov confirmed the 
grievous conditions prevailing at these main 
points. The sufferings of the population 
as reported to Europe were little less than 
heartrending. One of the relief officials 
stated that he had knowledge that 35,000,- 
000 adults were starving in the famine dis- 
trict. Dr. Nansen stated in Paris early in 
October that $25,000,000 must be raised be- 
fore Christmas to save millions from dying 
during the coming Winter. [For the fail- 
ure of Dr. Nansen’s appeal to the League 
of Nations, see the article on the League 
Assembly meeting.] A ceaseless tide of 
wanderers about the country, destitute of 
all necessities of life, made the problem 
even more difficult. Russia, even in the 
times of the Czar, was a-land of brodidgi 
(migrants), but the number of those now 
afoot has risen to an unprecedented degree. 
Every train is crowded with them, riding on 
the steps of the cars and on the couplings, 
and even the roofs of the cars. The Gov- 


ernment, despite its altered attitude, faces 


almost insurmountable difficulties. M. 
Kalinin, President of the Russian General 
Committee for Famine Relief, made a tour 
by special train to the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts late in September. In all his speeches 
to the peasants and officials he repeated 
the same thing: “ The Government has a 
burden almost greater than it can bear. 
You must help yourselves, and depend on 
Moscow as little as possible. Decentralize. 
Do it yourself!” This advice the Volga 
communities are following as far as pos- 
sible. The large German population has 
worked on a self-help basis from the be- 
ginning. Meanwhile, outside the famine 
area free trade his increased and flour- 
ished, and there is no doubt that the people 
are pleased with the reform legislation. 


Both Tchitcherin and Leonid Krassin ex- 
plained the transformation of the Soviet 
economic policy on the ground of expedi- 
ency. Tchitcherin said in August: “Our 
fundamental ideas are the same. But we 
cannot act the same way during a period 
of universal bloodshed as in the present 
period of slow evolution and eventual disin- 
tegration, as we believe, of capitalistic econ- 
omy. Rome remained the same when its 
armies were commanded by Scipio and 


when commanded by Fabius Cunctator. 
* * * Now we must appeal to the in- 
terest of the peasant; that is the basis of 
our new internal system. Taxes in kind 
will take what the Soviet Government needs 
and the remainder can be marketed by the 
farmers. The basis of my foreign policy 
is co-operation with the capitalistic States.” 
* * * Krassin, who attained prominence 
as the Soviet trade envoy to Great Britain, 
developed this idea of co-operation with the 
Western nations still further in September. 
Factories, he explained, could now be 
opened under private management, but the 
undertakers would all be treated on the 
same basis, whether Russians or foreign- 
ers. Ownership would remain vested in the 
Soviet Government. Import and _ export 
would similarly remain in the hands of the 
Government, but foreign concessionaires 
would be allowed to import machinery, &c., 
and to export produce or manufactured 
goods. Goods from abroad could be im- 
ported by foreigners if paid for by foreign 
credits, and not by money taken out of 
Russia. The guiding principle would be 
an increase in production. Foreign debts 
remained subject to repudiation, but with 
France the Government would negotiate on 
a “ consolidation basis.” 

Leo Kamenev, head of the Moscow Soviet, 
on Sept. 23 declared that all Russian indus- 
tries would be returned to private owner- 
ship except four—railweys, and metallur- 
gical, textile and fuel resources. It was 
Kamenev who declared that Russia was on 
the eve of a complete transformation of her 
national and industrial life, which would 
include the revival of a large part of the 
capitalist machinery abolished in the revo- 
lutions of 1917. “ All restrictions upon pri- 
vate, commercial and industrial activity,” 
said Kamenev, “ will be removed forthwith. 
We realize now that it has proved impossi- 
ble to refashion society at one stroke. We 
never would have gone to such extremes if 
it had not been that war conditions, both 
civil and foreign, compelled iron measures 
to preserve the Soviet’s existence. * * * 
For the first time since 1917 we now are 
able to pursue a policy of gradual evolu- 
tion, infusing Socialist features as society 
adjusts itself to them.” 


Russia and Poland, after serious threats 
which imperiled peace between the two 
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countries, reached an agreement Oct. 8 
by which the Soviet leaders made new 
pledges to carry out the terms of the Riga 
treaty. Poland on her part agreed to expel 
the “ White Guard representatives ” in Po- 
land—the Ukrainian leader, Petlura and 
Boris Savinkov, who had been active in 
their hostility to the Soviet Government. 

A flare-up with England occurred when 
the Soviet Government was accused of stir- 
ring up trouble in Persia and Afghanistan, 
but the Soviet Government answered the 
rharges by asserting that the British Gov- 
ernment had been deceived by anti-Soviet 
forgeries. 

Canada announced in October that trade 
relations would be resumed with Russia. 
Norway signed a trade agreement Sept. 2. 
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Up to Oct. 15 Italy had failed to ratify its 
trade agreement. Germany and Japan 
opened negotiations in October for the re- 
sumption of trade relations. 

There were no indications that the United 
States Government had abandoned its re- 
fusal to recognize the Soviet régime or to 
open trade relations with it. A note of the 
Washington Government, sent on Sept. 19 
in reply to a request by the Far Eastern 
republic at Chita to be represented at the 
Washington Conference on Disarmament, 
made this clear. The principle of “ moral 
trusteeship ” enunciated and followed by 
the American Government, however, said 
the American note, would insure decisions 
acceptable to the people of Siberia and of 
Russia generally. 


CHINA REFUSES DISCUSSION 
WITH JAPAN 


Last hour proposals for a settlement of the Shantung controversy rejected flatly 
by the Peking Government—Both preparing for a struggle at Washington 


a 


[PerR1Iop ENDED OcT. 15, 1921] 


N the eve of the Washington confer- 
QO ence for a reduction of armament 

Japan has offered, and China has 
again refused, a settlement of the long- 
pending controversy over the return of 
Shantung. Japan had long sought to lure 
the Chinese into negotiating, but the Chi- 
nese Government, since its instructed dele- 
gates at the Peace Conference declined to 
sign the Versailles Treaty because it gave 
Shantung to the Japanese, has never wa- 
vered in its attitude that negotiations were 
superfluous, and that it was China’s right 
to receive back Shantung without condi- 
tions. The difficulty between the two na- 
tions has been precisely that Japan was 
willing to return Shantung, but only on 
conditions which China obstinately refuses 
to consider. 

In a clearing house process envisaging 
the establishment of a fait accompli before 
the Washington conference opened, Japan 
made one last effort to reach a settlement 


with China over the long-dragging, and, 





from the Japanese viewpoint, vexatious dis- 
pute. The terms which it offered were 
transmitted through diplomatic procedure 
to the Peking Government, and the Tokio 
leaders awaited with some anxiety the Chi- 
nese reply. 

This reply came early in October. It was 
handed by Dr. Yen, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, to the Japanese Ambassador in 
Peking on Oct. 6, and was made public in 
the Chinese capital on the following day. 
Its perusal brought chagrin to the Tokio 
Government, for, in diplomatic but inflex- 
ible language, it took up in detail the whole 
Japanese proposal, and rejected every part 
of it in toto. Japan had offered nothing 
“fundamentally acceptable ” to China, and 
there was much in the new proposals “ in- 
compatible with the Chinese Government’s 
repeated declarations, the Chinese people’s 
hopes and aspirations and the principles 
laid down in Chinese treaties with foreign 
powers.” An almost direct charge of “ in- 
sincerity ” did nothing to sweeten the medi- 
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cine which Japan found herself compelled 
to swallow. 


TEXT OF CHINESE REPLY 


After an intreductory statement, the Chi- 
nese note takes up the Japanese proposals 
section by section. It does not, however, 
even deign to notice Section 4, which prom- 
ised that Japan would relinquish preferen- 
tial rights acquired by treaty in Kiao-Chau, 
or Section 8, which outlined the details of 
unacceptable proposals. The essential por- 
tions of the reply follow: 


With reference to the important Shantung 
question which is now pending between China 
and Japan, China has indeed been most de- 
sirous of ‘an early settlement for the restitu- 
tion of her sovereign rights and territory. The 
reason why China has not until now been able 
to commence negotiations with Japan is be- 
cause of the fact that the basis upon which 
Japan claims to negotiate are all of a nature 
either highly objectionable to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the Chinese people, or such to 
which they have never given their recognition. 
Furthermore, in regard to the Shantung ques- 
tion, although Japan has made’ many vague 
declarations, she has in fact had no plan which 
is fundamentally acceptable. Therefore’ the 
ease has been pending for many years, much 
to the unexpectation of China. On Sept. 7 
Japan submitted certain proposals for the re- 
adjustment of the Shantung question in the 
form of a memorandum, together with a verbal 
statement by the Japanese Minister to the ef- 
fect that in’view of the great principle of Sino- 
Japanese friendship, Japan has decided upon 
this fair and just plan as her final concession, 
&ce. After careful consideration the Chinese 
Government feels that much in Japan’s new 
proposals is still incompatible with the repeat- 
ed declarations of the Chinese Government, 
with the hopes and expectations of the entire 
Chinese people, and with the principles laid 
down in treaties between China and the for- 
eign powers. If these proposals are to be con- 
sidered the final concession on the part of 
Japan, they surely fall short to prove the sin- 
eerity of Japan’s desire to settle the question. 
For instance: 

PROPOSAL 1—The lease of Kiao-Chau expired 
immediately on China’s declaration of war 
against Germany. Now that Japan is only in 
military occupation of the leased territory, the 
latter should be wholly returned to China with- 
out conditions. There can be no question of 
any leasehold. 


PROPOSAL 2—As to the opening of Kiao- 
Chau Bay as a commercial port for the con- 
venience of trade and residence of the na- 
tionals of all friendly powers, China has al- 
ready on previous occasions communicated her 
intentions to do so to the powers, and there 
can be no necessity for the establishment of 
any purely foreign settlement again. Agricul- 
turai pursuits concern the fundamental means 





of existence of the people of a country; and ac- 
cording to the usual practice of all countries, 
no foreigners ar2 permitted to engage in them. 
The vested rights of foreigners obtained 
through lawful processes under the German 
régime shall, of course, be respected, but those 
obtained by force and compulsion during the 
periog of Japanese military occupation and 
against law and treaties can in no wise be 
recognized. And again, although this same ar- 
ticle in advocating the opening of cities and 
towns of Shantung as commercial ports agrees 
with China’s intention and desire of develop- 
ing commerce, the opening of such places should 
nevertheless be left to China’s own judgment 
and selection in accordance with circumstances. 
As to the regulations governing the opening of 
such places, China will undoubtedly bear in 
mind the object of affording facilities to inter- 
national trade and formulate them according to 
established precedents of self-opened ports and 
sees, therefore, no necessity in this matter for 
any previous negotiations. 

PROPOSAL 23—The joint operation of the 
Shantung Railway, that is, the Kiao-Chau- 
Tsinan Line, by China and Japan is objected 
to by the entire Chinese people. It is because 
in ail countries there ought to be a unified sys- 
tem of railways, and joint operation destroys 
unity of railway management and impairs the 
rights of sovereignty; and, in view of the evils 
of the previous cases of joint operation and the 
impossibility of correcting them, China can 
now no longer recognize it as a matter of 
principle. The whole line of the Shantung 
Railway, together with the right of control and 
management thereof, should be completely 
handed over to China; and after a just valu- 
ation of its capital and properties, one-half of 
the whole value of the fine not returned shall! 
be purchased back by China within a fixed pe- 
riod. As to the mines appurtenant to the 
Sharntung Railway which were already operated 
by the Germans, their plan of operation shall 
be fixed in accordance with the Chinese mining 
\aws. : 

PROPOSAL 5—With reference to the con- 
struction of the extension of the Shantung Rail- 
way, that is, the Tsinan-Shunteh and Kiao- 
Chau-Hsuchow lines, China, will, as a matter 
of course, negotiate with international financial 
bodies. As to the Chefoo-Weihsien Railway, it 
is entirely a different case, and cannot be dis- 
cussea in the same category. 

PROPOSAL 6--The Custom House at Tsingtao 
was formerly situated in leased territory, and 
the system of administration differed slightly 
from others. When the leased territory is re- 
stored, the Custom House thereat should be 
placed under the complete control and manage- 
ment of the Chinese Government and should 
not be different from the other Custom Houses 
in its system of administration. 

PROPOSAL 7—The extent of public properties 
is too wide to be limited only to that portion 
used for administrative purposes. The meaning 
cf the statement in the Japanesé memorandum 
that such property will in principle be trans- 
ferred to China, &c., rather lacks clearness. If 
it is the sincere wish of Japan to return all the 
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public properties te China, she ought to hand 
ever completely the various kinds of official, 
semi-official, municipal and other public prop- 
erties and enterprises to China to be distributed, 
according to their nature and kind, to the ad- 
ministrations of the central and local authori- 
ties, to the municipal council and to the Chi- 
nese Customs, &c., as the case may be. Re- 
garding this there is no necessity for any spe- 
cial arrangement. 


PROPOSAL 9—The question of the withdrawal 
of Jupanese troops from the Province of Shan- 
tung bears no connection with the restoration 
of the Kiao-Chauw Leased Territory and the Chi- 
nese Government has repeatedly urged for its 
actual execution. It is only proper that the 
entire Japanese Army of Occupation should now 
be immediately evacuated. <As to the policing 
of the Kiao-Chau-Tsinan Railway, China will 
immediately send a suitable force of Chinese 
Railway Police to take over the duties. 

This statement only the main points 
whicn are unsatisfactory and concerning which 
the Chinese Government feels it absolutely 
necessary to make a clear declaration, Fur- 
ther, in view of the marked difference of opin- 
ion between the two countries, and apprehend- 
ing that the case might long remain unsettled, 
China reserves to herself the freedom of seek- 
ing a solution of the question whenever a suit- 
able occasion presents itself. 


gives 


The language of this refusal was unmis- 
takable. There was not even a basis of 
agreement, for China, from start to finish, 
insisted on her own absolute sovereignty 
and declined to accept as a gift with a 
string to it that to which she considered 
herself entitled of right. The final sen- 
tence also was ominous. The Japanese 
diplomats understood clearly enough that 
China would lay the Shantung controversy 
before the Washington conference. The 
Government leaders girded up their loins 
for this ultimate issue. The Shantung set- 
tlement was a part of the Versailles Treaty. 
If this or any other part of it were abro- 
gated, they held, the whole treaty would 
be laid open to being riddled like a sieve. 
Toward the middle of October it was stated 
that Japan was preparing a counter-analy- 
sis of the entire dispute for presentation 
at Washington and that she believed she 
would find support by all the nations signa- 
tory to the Versailles compact. Mean- 
while, the Japanese Government refused to 
take the Chinese “ No” for an answer, and 
on Oct. 17, through Yukichi Obata, the Jap- 
anese Minister, asked the Peking Govern- 
ment to reconsider its rejection. 


No answer had been received up to the 


time when these pages went to press. There . 


was little hope in Tokio of a favorable re- 
ply. 

That the most solid and conservative ele- 
ments of China were backing the Govern- 
ment in its attitude on Shantung was 
shown by a manifesto issued by the Chi- 
nese Bankers’ Association, the strongest 
banking group in China, “for the guidance 
of the Chinese policy at the Washington 
conference,” shortly prior to Oct. 9. This 
document was little less than a syllabus of 
Japan’s various aggressions on China. 


While the Chinese Government was thus 
taking strength for a coming struggle with 
Japan at Washington, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
President of the new Canton Republic, per- 
sisted in his hostility to the Peking Gov- 
ernment and all its doings. In a vitriolic 
manifesto issued on Sept. 5, he charged 
that the Chinese President Hsu Shih-chang 
and his Government were dominated by 
Japanese influence, declared that Japan’s 
twenty-one demands and the secret agree- 
ments between Peking and Tokio would 
block all settlement of Far Eastern ques- 
tions at Washington, and served notice that 
if the Canton Government were not repre- 
sented at the conference, all decisions taken 
in regard to China would be, so far as he 
was concerned, null and void. Not content 
with this, Dr. Sun, whose ardent patriotism 
is as uncontested as his hatred for the Cen- 
tral Government, decided to abandon words 
for deeds. Mr. Ma Soo, representative of 
Dr. Sun’s Government at Washington, 
stated on Oct. 12 that the Canton President 
had declared war on the Peking militarists 
and was leading personally his southern Chi- 
nese troops on a drive through the Kwangsi 
province north, with Peking as his objec- 
tive. Though specific information was 
meagre, the belief lies near at hand that 
the recent armed aggression of the north- 
ern General Wu Pei-fu on the southern 
provinces was one of the determining in- 
fluences on Dr. Sun’s campaign. 

The Chinese Department of Communica- 
tions on Sept. 19 signed a supplementary 
bond issue for completing the Federal Com- 
pany’s wireless contract signed last Jan- 
uary. This meant that the American com- 
pany would be able to proceed with the 
construction of a high-powered plant at 
Shanghai and at smaller stations despite the 
protest of Great Britain and Japan. 
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UESDAY, Dec. 6, has been officially 
designated as the date for the Cana- 
dian general elections, with nomina- 

tions on Nov. 22. The new Parliament will 
meet on Jan. 17. All parties are picking 
their candidates rapidly, and the battle 
promises to be intense and full of excite- 
ment. Before proceeding with their selec- 
tion the Liberals of one of the Ottawa rid- 
ings offered to nominate Lady Laurier, 
widow of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a former 
Premier. She declined the honor. 

Premier Meighen faces the country with 
a reorganized Cabinet. The Ministers who 
retired to make way for new plood were 
Sir George Foster, Hon. Messrs. P. E. Blon- 
din, J. D. Reid, J. A. Calder, R. W. Wig- 
more and C. J. Doherty. The latter, it is 
understood, will be made a Judge. He is 
the Canadian Minister who, at the Peace 
Conference and in the recent Assembly of 
the League of Nations, strongly opposed 
the famous Article X. of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. He has always contended 
that it is a barrier to the formation of a 
workable League and contains the germ of 
future troubles. 

Of the retiring Ministers, Sir George 
Foster, who was head of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, is the best known. 
He is now in his seventy-fourth year and 
has been continuously active in Canadian 
politics since 1882. For the greater part 
of that time he has been a member of the 
House of Commons, and when Conservative 
Governments were in power he usually was 
included in their membership. He has been 
made a member of the Senate, an appoint- 
ive position in Canada, within the gift of 
the Government of the day. At present he 
is taking an active part in the campaign on 
behalf of Premier Meighen and his party, 
his great gifts as an orator with a caustic 
tongue making him much sought for as a 
platform attraction. During his long public 
career Sir George has been a strong sup- 
porter cf all temperance movements. 


Sir Robert Borden, the former Premier, 
who is to represent Canada at the Arms 
Limitation Conference, has been delivering 
a number of addresses in the University of 
Toronto on the status of Canada as a na- 
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tion. These culminated in a great mass 
meeting on the night of Oct. 8, which 
marked the first public gathering of the 
recently formed League of Nations Society 
in Canada. Sir Robert, who headed the 
Canadian delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference and at the Peace Conference, pre- 
sided. He is a great supporter and advo- 
cate of the League. In the course of his 
address he said: 

We feel in this country, perhaps more than 
any other, that a very great loss has been 
sustained in the refusal of the great neigh- 
boring nation, the United States, to join in 
the covenant, and te consecrate its national 
purpose according to the methods which the 
League has devised; but I believe that there 
is no nation in the world whose people are 
more devoted to the ideals of peace. 

An office for the League of Nations So- 
ciety in Canada has been opened in Toronto 
and many people are joining from all parts 
of the country. 

The Province of Ontario has now com- 
pleted its machinery for the operation of 
what is popularly known as the rural 
credits scheme. Legally it is operating 
under a measure with a ponderous name 
relative to farm associations. There are a 
number of local boards working in con- 
junction with a central board, which, in 
turn, is directly responsible to the Minister 
of Agriculture. Short-term loans not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 are provided for, as well as 
long-term mortgages on the amortization 
plan, with maximum advances of $12,000. 
The scheme has been well received. The 
Government has under consideration a pro- 
posal to expand it by going into the bank- 
ing business. By the payment of interest 
at a somewhat higher rate than is now 
given by the chartered banks, it is argued 
that money enough could be obtained and 
loaned on a paying business, not only to 
meet the rural credits scheme, but to make 
loans to municipalities on approved de- 
benture issues. 

On Oct. 10 the Province of New Bruns- 
wick took a plebiscite on the continuance 
or otherwise of the importation of liquor 
for personal use. While only about one- 
third of the voters went to the polls, there 
was a large majority against importation. 
Only two counties and a very few of the 





smaller towns voted ‘“ wet.” The cities 
voted “dry.” As a result of the vote, the 
law will be amended within the next three 
months so that the only legal sale of alco- 
holic liquor will be by prescription. 

AUSTRALIA—Great interest is being 
aroused in Australia by the comprehensive 
plan of Sir Joseph Carruthers, former Pre- 
mier of New South Wales, for settlements 
on millions of acres of the Crown lands in 
various parts of the ccuntry. It is proposed 
within twenty or twenty-five years to place 
1,000,000 farmers on 1,000,000 farms, most 
of the settlers to be drawn from Great 
Britain. Sir Joseph plans to build rail- 
ways, roads and waterworks wherever nec- 
essary, so that land shall be available for 
agriculturists as soon as they arrive. He 
has been touring Australia to raise a fund 
of £30,000,000 to start the work. Only 8 
per cent. of the land has been sold. There 
are 1,740,000,000 acres of Crown lands, as 
against 163,000,000 in private hands. If 
only half of the idle lands can be developed, 
Sir Joseph says, it will give an area equal 
to the productive area of the United States. 

Lord Northcliffe, before leaving Sydney 
for the Philippines on Oct. 1, issued an 
urgent appeal to Australians to encourage 
immigration by a broad and constructive 
policy, declaring that otherwise they were 
likely to be swamped by Asiatics. 


Australia’s magnitude and riches and the 
weakness of its garrison [he said] are 
known to all overcrowded and ambitious 
nations in the Near North. Moral right to 
territory is in itself no right at all. Within 
a fortnight’s steam of your Commonwealth 
there are thousands of millions of people, 
all of whom are crowded and restless and 
some of them ambitious and powerful. Yet 
you continue your work and play as though 
the history of the world had not been the 
story of the overthrow of the weak by the 
strong. The world will not tolerate an 
empty, idle Australia. You cannot hold up 
a human flood by a restriction clause in an 
act of Parliament. 

Premier Hughes, in addressing the Com- 

monwealth House of Representatives on 
Sept. 29, said: 


Frankly, I see no hope for success of the 
proposed disarmament conference at Wash- 
ington until the Pacific problem is settled. 
Such a settlement is only possible through 
a modus vivendi satisfactory to Japan, 
Australia and the United States. 


William Smith, Minister of the Navy, on 
Oct. 13 introduced the 
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naval estimate, carrying only £3,180,000. 
He announced that Australia’s seagoing 
fleet had been reduced to two light cruisers, 
one training cruiser, two sloops, four de- 
stroyers, and three submarines. 

A great national public work, the third 
largest of its kind ever attempted in the 
world, is the Murray Waters irrigation 
scheme now being carried out in Australia. 
The Murray River rises in the Australian 
Alps in New South Wales and runs for 800 
miles westward before entering South Aus- 


-tralia, forming the boundary between New 


South Wales and Victoria. It was soon 
proved that irrigation interests in the river 
were far more important than those of nav- 
igation. The three States concerned have 
joined in a project to build an immense dam 
and reservoir large enough to hold 1,000,000 
acre-feet of water at the junction of the 
Mitta Mitta River with the Murray a few 
miles out of Albury. Another storage res- 
ervoir of 500,000 acre-feet is planned at 
Lake Victoria, near the border of South 
Australia. The river drains an area of 
about 240,000 square miles, and the irriga- 
tion project is only inferior to similar un- 
dertakings on the Nile and the Mississippi. 
The cost will be about $30,000,000, of which 
the Commonwealth has agreed to pay 
$5,000,000, the three States sharing the rest 
of the payment equally. . 


Dispatches from New South Wales say 
the pearling industry is dead because of un- 
settled conditions throughout the world, ac- 
cording to James Clark of Brisbane, the 
Australian pearl king. All pearling boats 
at Thursday Island are laid up at Broome, 
Western Australia. Only about 100 out 
of 400 boats in the trade are working. Fail- 
ure of Germany and Russia to purchase 
pearl! shell is one cause, and another is that 
the Japanese are making buttons out of 
trochus shell and the Americans making 
them from fresh-water mussels in the Mis- 
sissippi. 

KENYA COLONY, BRITISH NORTH- 
EAST AFRICA—Contracts have been 
awarded by the British Government for the 
construction of a railroad from Nakuru to 
the Nasingisu plateau, north of Victoria 
Nyanza. This line will reach a higher point 
than any other railroad in the British Em- 
pire, the peak being more than 9,000 feet 
above sea level. The cost will be $10,000,000. 





RESTORING MEXICO’S CREDIT 


Business relations reviving between American and Mexican interests, in 
spite of the attitude of Washington—President Obregon’s efforts for recognition 


[PERtlop ENDED 


EXICO is desirous of re-establishing 

her foreign credit by payment of the 

defaulted interest on her external 
bonds, regardless of the question of recog- 
nition. International bankers have finally 
brought the matter to the point of discus- 
sion. Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. arrived in Mexico City on Oct. 
5 for the purpose of considering how the 
proposed payments should be made. He is 
Acting Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico, which was 
formed two years ago to act in behalf of 
investors who hold the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s external bonds. British, French, 
Swiss, Dutch and Belgian bankers are on 
the committee, and asked Mr. Lamont to 
represent them. Before his leaving for 
Mexico City, the State Department was 
notified of the purpose of the visit and im- 
mdiately made it clear that Mr. Lamont 
was acting in an entirely private capacity. 

Mexico defaulted on the interest on her 
external bonds in 1914 and has paid nothing 
on them since. They total approximately 
$190,000,000, and the interest in default is 
about $50,000,000. French investors hold 
many of the bonds, and many are reported 
to be in Germany. An invitation was ex- 
tended to James Speyer of Speyer & Co., 
as well as to Mr. Lamont, to visit Mexico. 
Mr. Speyer’s firm has received deposits of 
securities representing some of the external 
obligations, while Mr. Lamont holds proxies 
for the International Committee. 

Mr. Lamont held his first conference with 
Secretary de la Huerta on Oct. 6. One of 
the points under discussion was whether 
Mexico would assume the Victoriano Huerta 
debt. The Governments of Madero and 
Carranza refused to accept the loan made 
to Huerta on the ground that his Govern- 
ment was illegal. The bonds are chiefly 
held in France. There is also a loan made 
to Huerta by an American packing house 
in spite of the fact that the United States 
consistently refused to recognize Huerta on 
account of the method by which he became 
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President after the murder of Madero. 
Taken in connection with the settlement of 
the Mexican oil question (noted in CURRENT 
History for October, Page 170), Mr. La- 
mont’s visit shows that Mexico is anxious 
to establish friendly relations, and that 
American business men are glad to co- 
operate. Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
several other prominent American business 
men have recently visited Mexico. Samuel 
Vauclain, President of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company, went there and demon- 
strated that it was not necessary to get 
the approval of Washington politicians to 
do business with Mexico; he returned with 
orders for sixty-five engines, four of which 
have now been delivered and are in service. 

Recognition of Mexico is still barred in 
Washington by imposing conditions that 
few States would subscribe to. Under Sec- 
retary Fletcher insists on a treaty prior 
to recognition, in which Mexico must state 
in black and white that she will not rob 
American citizens by confiscation of their 
properties or by discriminatory taxes. 
The Under Secretary declared furthermore 
that the plea of State rights—that the Fed- 
eral Government has no authority over the 
different Mexican States—must be abro- 
gated, at least as far as the United States 
is concerned. It has authority over States 
and “ must control the action of the States 
relative to American rights,” he was quoted 
as saying to Representative Hudspeth of 
Texas on Oct. 1. In this attitude Mr. 
Fletcher has a precedent in the attitude of 
Italy when the United States disclaimed 
responsibility for damages by the New 
Orleans riots and also by the attitude of 
Japan in connection with legislation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Profit-sharing, which has been introduced 
voluntarily by many large corporations in 
the United States for the benefit of their 
employes, has just been adopted in Mexico 
officially by the State of Vera Cruz and 
made compulsory. The share of profits 





allotted to employes according to the law 
must not be less than 10 per cent. The law 
was made retroactive, applying to the 
period between Feb. 5, 1917, and Dec. 31, 
1920. This feature aroused criticism, and a 
temporary injunction was granted by the 
Federal Supreme Court, so that the law is 
only partly in effect. It applies to oil 
workers and companies in the petroleum 
district of Northern Vera Cruz. A law 
identical in form is under consideration by 
the Legislature of the State of Puebla. The 
Federal Government will not intervene in 
an effort to have the law modified or an- 
nulled, according to Senor Calles, Secretary 
cf the Interior, who declared that in such 
matters the States are sovereign. President 
Obregon is strongly in favor of the law. 

The present Administration of Mexico is 
determined to prevent exploitation of the 
people, whether by Mexicans or foreigners. 
By standing pat with regard to its foreign 
policy it throws the burden of disturbance 
on other shoulders. Thus, the oil com- 
panies, despite the support of Washington, 
found it prudent to compromise on the ques- 
tion of taxes. The American Association 
of Mexico states that the following are the 
points of agreement: 


The decree of June 7, imposing a tax of 
388 cents a barrel, is suspended until Decem- 
ber. The ad valorem tax under the decree of 
May 24, which amounts to approximately 
12 cents a barrel, is allowed to stand, but 
becomes a production tax instead of an ex- 
port tax, and is therefore paid on all oil in 
storage and sold in Mexico. The companies 
are paying this tax. In addition an export 
tax of S cents per barrel has been agreed 
upon. This lasts until Dec. 25, at which 
time taxes are to be adjusted. 


The fina! text of the Supreme Court de- 
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cision that Article 27 of the Constitution is 
not retroactive was approved on Sept. 24. 

France in September sent M. Jules Blon- 
dell to Mexico as Chargé d’Affaires. In an 
interview in the Universal on Sept. 25, he 
said: 

The reason France dees not recognize 
Mexico absolutei:y is because she is waiting 
for the other Allies. who may do’so at any 
moment. France has lost no time in show- 
ing that she is desirous of recognizing Mex- 
ico and has always championed Mexico in 
the allied councils. Last January, France 
designated M. C. Pinchant as plenipotentiary 
and envoy to this republic. An Ambassador 
will come here from France as soon as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile diplomatic relations need 
not be considered as broken. 

The presence of a number of Latin- 
American diplomatists at the Mexican cen- 
tennial festivities revived rumors of a 
formal federation of Mexico, Central and 
South America, but no definite action was 
taken. A union of Central America with 
Mexico was suggested on Sept. 29 by the 
new Costa Rican Consul in Mexico Gity, 
Rafael Cardona Jimenez, but it elicited only 
humorous comment. The Consul stated his 
opinion that the Central American Union 
might seek annexation to Mexico on ac- 
count of the refusal of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica to enter the new State. 

Illiteracy in Mexico is decreasing slowly, 
with the aid of more than 1,500 voluntary 
teachers, who serve without pay. A good- 
roads convention was held in Mexico City 
in September and an organization effected 
to urge on the Federal Congress the im- 
provement of the highways of the country. 
Immigration of Americans is increasing, 
partly owing to the centennial celebration. 
A definite improvement in the economic 
situation has apparently set in. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION IN ACTION 


1921] 


[PeRIoD ENDED Oct. 15, 


HE Union of Central America was for- 
7 mally constituted on Oct. 10, when the 
separate Governments of Honduras, 
Guatemala and Salvador ceased to function 
and a provisional Federal Council took 
charge at Tegucigalpa, the capital of the 
new federation. The Constitution had been 
signed on Sept. 10 by representatives of the 
three States. The Constituent Assembly se- 


lected as the flag and coat of arms of Cen- 
tral America those of the old federation. 
The flag has three broad horizontal stripes, 
one white between two blue ones, and the 
coat of arms is a triangle bearing the motto 
“God, Union and Liberty.” Elections for 
the Federal Council were set for Oct. 15. 
Central America thus constituted has an 
area of nearly 100,000 square miles, about 
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twice the size of New York State, with a 
population less than two-fifths, or about 
3,900,000. Its three component States are 
contiguous and it is bounded on the north- 
east by Mexico and the southwest by Ni- 
caragua. Spanish is the common language; 
education is free and compulsory. The 
States are autonomous. The Federal Con- 
stitution is modeled in part on that of the 
United States. The executive power partly 
follows the Swiss system, consisting of a 
Federal Council of three, but it is popularly 
elected. Each State chooses one Council- 
man and one Alternate for a five-year 
term. The Alternates may deliberate, but 
have no vote. From among their number 
the three Councilmen elect one President 
and one Vice President to hold office for 
one year. They cannot immediately suc- 
ceed themselves. The Australian ballot is 
adopted in all elections by the people. 

NICARAGUA.—After the revolutionary 
movement on the Honduran frontier noted 
in CURRENT History for October, the Nic- 
araguan troops were rapidly demobilized, 
but a small force was again sent to the 
border in the eastern corner of the State, 
on the Pacific Coast, under General Masis, 
Minister of Public Works in 1909. He cap- 
tured a number of rebels led by General 
Tobos, who began negotiations for surren- 
der. 

PANAMA — Panama’s status was defi- 
nitely settled on Oct. 138, when the treaty 
between the United States and Colombia 
was ratified by the Senate at Bogota. It 
had been already ratified at Washington 
on April 20 by a vote of 69 to 19. The 
treaty was practically the same as that pre- 
sented to the Senate by President Wilson 
in 1914, except that an article was omitted 
expressing regret that anything should have 
occurred to mar the cordial relations of 
the two countries. It calls for the payment 
of $25,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is to be 
paid in six months and the rest in four an- 
nual instalments of a like amount. Colom- 
bian citizens, their products and mails are 
exempt from any duties or taxes in the 
Zone other than those paid by American 
citizens, and Colombia recognizes for the 
first time the complete independence of 
Panama. The full text of the treaty was 
published in CURRENT HisTory for June, Pp. 
542-548. 


CANAL ZONE — The Zone Commission 
appointed by Secretary Weeks, headed by 
General William D. Connor, recently went 
to Panama to investigate labor conditions 
and administrative machinery in the Canal 
Zone, and returned with a report recom- 
mending thorough reorganization of admin- 
istration and radical changes in policies af- 
fecting employment of labor, operation of 
the canal and railroad, pay of employes and 
other subjects. This report was made pub- 
lic in Washington on Oct. 6. It recommends 
that the Governor of the Zone deal with 
labor, not through the unions, but through 
committees of employes; favors the adop- 
tion of the open shop principle; the use of 
tropical native labor; discontinuance of free 
housing, light, heat and other perquisites, 
and separation of the operation of the canal, 
railway and steamship lines. The commis- 
sion says it failed to find anything to jus- 
tify continued expenditure of canal funds 
to maintain a naval base at the canal. 


The report drew fire from Samuel Gom- 
pers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who described the labor recom- 
mendations as “nothing less than prepos- 
terous and affronting to the entire country.” 
He especially objected to use of native labor. 

Another dispute connected with the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone was that regarding the 
exemption of American coastwise vessels 
from tolls, demanded by the Republican 
Party platform. Senator Borah introduced 
a bill to accord this exemption and Presi- 
dent Harding is said to favor such action, 
but wants it delayed until after the dis- 
armament conference. In spite of the 
President’s desire for delay, the Senate 
passed the bill by a vote of 47 to 37 on 
Oct. 10, thirty-five Republicans voting for 
it to seventeen against, while twenty Dem- 
ocrats voted against the bill and twelve in 
favor of it. 


While these disputes concerning the 
canal were in progress, the report of op- 
erations during the fiscal year ending June 
30 was made public, showing a new high 
record for American tonnage passing 
through. Of the 2,892 ships traversing the 
waterway, 1,212 were American, exclusive 
of Government owned and chartered ves- 
sels, and they carried 5,179,000 tons. Great 
Britain was second with 970 ships and 
3,722,000 tons. 





SOUTH AMERICA’S UNIFICATION 
MOVEMENT 


Growing unanimity manifested in Racial Day celebrations and in Pan- 
American parcel-post—-Exaggerated reports of rejected American merchandise 


[PeERIoD ENDED Oct. 15, 


HE celebration in ali the capitals of 

South America of Racial Day, on Oct. 

12, commemorating the anniversary of 
the discovery of the New World, stands as 
the culminant event of the month, by rea- 
son of its own significance as well as the 
unanimity inspiring the observance of this 
holiday. In Buenos Aires, in Santiago, in 
Lima, in Bogota and Quito, in every Latin 
American city of any importance, both the 
natives and foreign residents and the of- 
ficial representatives of Spain celebrated 
Columbus Day in the spirit of brotherhood 
befitting the descendants of the same race 
who continue to speak the same language 
and uphold similar traditions. 

Until a short time ago Columbus Day was 
a minor local celebration throughout Latin 
America; but since 1910, when the more 
important countries celebrated the centen- 
nial of their independence, Oct. 12 has taken 
on a new significance, due mainly to the 
initiative of some intellectuals from the 
mother country and to the Spanish Govern- 
ment itself. Special embassies, such as 
those of the Infanta Isabella, an aunt of 
King Alfonso, and a more recent one pre- 
sided over by the Infante Ferdinand of Ba- 
varia, a cousin of the King of Spain, have 
visited South America with remarkable 
success. 

The promised visit of King Alfonso him- 
self to Uruguay, Argentina and Chile will 
go a long way in this movement toward co- 
operation of all the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. This movement, begun as a mere 
rhetorical program, is daily taking a more 
substantial form through such conventions 
and agreements as those put forward by 
the Casa de America of Barcelona, the 
Postal Congress of Seville and the plans 
for celebration of a great international ex- 
position in the latter city next year. 

ARGENTINA—Shipments of merchan- 
dise packages weighing up to twenty-two 


pounds will be permitted under a parcel. 


1921] 


post convention adopted by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Postal Congress, gathered at Buenos 
Aires early this month. One of the pro- 
visions of the agreement is that there should 
be freedom of transit for parcel post 
through contracting countries. The parcel 
post agreement provides for the formation 
of a Pan-American Parcel Union embracing 
the United States and all the countries of 
Central and South America, including Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean republics. * * * 
President Irigoyen has signed and put into 
effect the new law designed to curb rent 
profiteering. Under the new law it is 
forbidden to raise rents over the average 
charged before Jan. 1, 1920. * * * The 
new works at Comodoro Rivadavia increased 
the production of oil during the last month 
to 20,324 cubic meters, making a total for 
the last seven months of 171,257 cubic 
meters. * * A loan for $50,000,000, 
bearing interest at 7 per cent. and matur- 
ing in two years, has been subscribed by 
the American financiers represented by the 
Chase National Bank. * * * A Spanish 
company, represented by the army engineer, 
Captain Herrera, is negotiating with the 
Argentinian Government for a subsidy to 
start an aerial navigation line from Cadiz to 
Buenos Aires. The airships would be of the 
Zeppelin type * * * The Department of 
Statistics has published the data referring 
to Argentinian exports to the United States 
during the first six months of the year. 
According to those figures, the exports to 
North America have averaged 75 per cent. 
higher in volume than the figures given for 
the corresponding period during the five 
years previous to the war. 

BOLIVIA—The firm of William and 
Spruille Braden has purchased a tract of 
5,320,000 acres in the Department of Santa 
Cruz, in the southeastern part of the re- 
public. Tests in the oil fields show that 
the oil is of paraffin base running as high 
as 45.8 Baume, and that it is perhaps one 














of the highest grades of oil ever found, ac- 
cording to the purchasers. There has been 
keen competition for control of the field 
by European interests, particularly an Eng- 
lish concern. * * Bolivia has made 
tremendous gains as a tin producer during 
the past decade. In 1903 it was credited 
with less than 10,000 tons a year, while 
today it is the second largest tiri-producing 
country of the world, and unofficial esti- 
mates give its output as 25 per cent. of the 
total * * * A contract was signed 
with an American concern to construct a 
railway 128 miles long between Villazon 
and Atocha, which would unite the railroad 
systems of Bolivia and Argentina, making 
it possible to travel between Arica, on the 
Pacific, and Buenos Aires in two days less 
time than at present. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment is to issue bonds to cover the 
cost to the amount of $7,000,000. * * * 
Jesse S. Cottrell of Tennessee has been 
nominated by President Harding as Minister 
to Bolivia. Mr. Cottrell is a newspaper man 
and a graduate of the University of his 
native State as well as of the Georgetown 
University School of Law. 


BRAZIL—The North American Chamber 
of Commerce of Rio Janeiro makes public 
a resolution adopted declaring that reports 
which have been circulated in the United 
States and in Brazil regarding enormous 
amounts of rejected American merchandise 
in the Custom Houses of Rio and other 
Brazilian ports were “ badly exaggerated.” 
These reports, the resolution declares, con- 
stitute “a veritable propaganda against 
North American and Brazilian business in- 
terests, which is causing a profound im- 
pression upon the buying market, directly 
and indirectly affecting orders, shipments, 
acceptances and payments, and troubling 
exchange rates to a considerable extent.” 
The resolution adds that abnormal stocks 
of goods do not exist in Brazil and there 
is “not the least probability of the dump- 
ing of cheap goods on the market either 
through so-called selling syndicates or Cus- 
tom House auctions.” * * * Imports in 
Brazil during the first half of 1921 
amounted to £38,485,000, as against £72,- 
763,000 in the last six months of 1920. 
* * * There has been an Emergency bill 
passed, intended to cope with the present 
crisis and the exchange depression. Up to 
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Oct. 31 all imported merchandise was freed 
of storage charges at the Custom Houses. 
The Government is exerting its influence 
with the railway companies to obtain a re- 
duction in freight rates; also it is establish- 
ing warrants for the coffee left over from 
last year. The same law heavily punishes 
the selling of products manufactured in 
Brazil as imported goods. * * * Withthe 
Amazonian tour started by Dr. Nilo Pecanha 
in quest of popular support for his candi- 
dacy for the Presidency of the republic, 
the political campaign is in full swing. Dr. 
Pecanha, who was President of the country 
before the last two incumbents, has been 
holding political gatherings at Manaos, 
Belem, Bahia and Spiritu Sancto, at which 
places he had been preceded by Dr. J. J. 
Seabra, his running mate. 


COLOMBIA—The proposa!s presented in 
the name of a North American syndicate 
by ex-Senator Lorimer of Illinois embrace 
the building of a railway between Bogota, 
Barranquilla and Bahia Honda; the estab- 
lishment of a line of steamers with the 
United States; agricultural colonization, and 
oil, coal and timber development. * * * 
The Tropical Company, operating 400 miles 
inland on the Magdalena River, has an- 
nounced that gasoline for local consump- 
tion will shortly be sold to the public. This 
will be the first concern to put Colombian 
oil on the market. * * * Pedro Nel 
Ospina is the candidate of the major branch 
of the Conservative Party for President of 
the republic for the four-year period be- 
ginning August, 1922. 

CHILE—A contract to supply the equip- 
ment to electrify the central section of the 
Chilean State Railway has been closed be- 
tween the Chilean Government and the 
Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh. The 
line about to be electrified is the most im- 
portant in the country by reason of its link- 
ing the capital, Santiago, and the main port 
of Valparaiso with a branch to Los Andes, 
where it connects with the Trans-Andean 
Railway. The contract has a total value of 
$7,000,000. Owing to the abundance of 
water power and the high value of fuel in 
Chile, all Chilean railways will eventually 
be electrified. * * * Negotiations are 
in progress toward the selling of a con- 
siderable quantity of nitrates to Germany 
through the pool established in London with 
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the co-operation of the Chilean Government. 
German interests are eager in the purchase 
of the Chilean fertilizer, mainly due to the 
unsatisfactory results obtained with the 
synthetic nitrate during the war, but 
serious difficulties are encountered, espe- 
cially in the matter of the value of the 
mark. A splendid impression is reported to 
have been made in Government circles and 
also in public opinion by the personality 
and the utterances of the new American 
Ambassador, Mr. Collier, at his official re- 
ception by President Alessandri. Ambas- 
sador Collier dwelt on the mutual advan- 
tages of industrial and business investment 
and strongly declared himself in favor of 
continuing and furthering the interchange 
of professors and students already estab- 


lished between the United States and 
Chile. 
ECUADOR—The Andes_ Corporation, 


recently formed with a capital of £2,000,000, 
has taken over the prospective oil proper- 
ties of the Leonard Exploration Company, 
which include about 6,500,000 acres in 
Ecuador and other great tracts of oil land 
in Colombia and Venezuela. 

PERU—A bill to create a Peruvian na- 
tional bank was introduced in Congress by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Rodriguez 
Dulanto. It provides that half the capital 
of £10,000,000 shall be subscribed by the 
Government and half by private capital. It 
authorizes the issuance of bank notes, half 
of which shall be secured by gold and Gov- 
ernment bank notes on deposit, and half by 
commercial paper. Prompt passage of the 
bill is predicted. * * Minister Wil- 
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liam E. Gonzales left Lima to board the 
steamer that would carry him to the United 


- States at the end of October. His departure 


was marked by manifestations of friendli- 
ness on the part of the official element and 
of his colleagues of the diplomatic corps. 
* * * A group of American educators 
has arrived under contract with the Gov- 
ernment to take charge of various official 


institution of public education, where 
North American methods will be estab- 
lished. 


URUGUA Y—The national budget antici-_ 
pates expenses of 43,253,497 pesos as against 
an income of 36,535,475, therefore fore- 


stalling an expected deficit of more than 


six millions. * * The loan of $7,- 
500,000 contracted for in the United States 
has been the subject of a debate in Par- 
liament. There the representative of the 
Government declared, in answering the 
question raised by Dr. Bachini as to the 
correctness of the procedure, that the ad- 
vantageous conditions under which. the 
operation was presented to Uruguay by the 
American bankers is the best excuse for the 
summary discussion that resulted in ac- 
ceptance by the Executive. 

VENEZUELA—Besides the four radio- 
graphic stations of La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Maracay and Maracaibo, two new 
stations are under construction at San 
Cristobal and Caracas. It is rumored that 
in a short time there will begin the con- 
struction of a station of sufficient power 
to establish direct communication with the 
United States and Europe. 


EVENTS IN THE WEST INDIES 


[PeRiop ENDED Ocr. 15, 1921] 


ONDITIONS in Cuba are gradually im- 
proving under the administration of 
President Zayas and the excellent advice of 
General Crowder, who was sent to the island 
by President Wilson to prevent civil war 
from growing out of last year’s disputed 
election, and who has been continued in 
service there by President Harding. He was 
appointed a member of a Cuban commission 
to review the revenue situation, reduce ex- 


penses, raise more Government funds and 
rewrite the Cuban tariff law. He has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Government budget 
from $134,000,000 in the last year of Meno- 
cal’s Administration to $64,000,000 for next 
year. On his advice an internal loan of 
$40,000,000 has been discarded, and one for 
$50,000,000 is being sought from New York 
bankers. Representatives of six American 
banking houses went to Cuba early in Octo- 
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ber to compete for the privilege of handling 
the latter loan. There will be more or less 


supervision of the expenditure of the money - 


by American interests. This loan, it was 
believed, would be sufficient to finance the 
new sugar crop, which is expected to be 
much smaller than this year’s, owing to the 
omission of the customary 20 per cent. of 
replanting last Autumn and Spring and lack 
of cultivation of cane fields during the 
Summer. It is stated that of the 215 sugar 
mills on the island not more than 160 will 
operate. The amount of sugar in Cuba is 
about a million tons greater than in 1919 
or 1920. This year’s crop is estimated at 
about 3,000,000 tons. Ge»many’s beet sugar 
crop has been reduced nearly one-tenth. 
Aside from Czechoslovakia, no European 
country is likely to have any. appreciable 
quantity of sugar for export, and Europe 
will have to import from Cuba. The last 
of the 1919 crop of Cuban raw sugar was 
sold for 2% cents, cost and freight, to New 
York early in October. One result of the 
surplus of sugar is that Havana taxicab 
drivers have reduced their rates 50 per cent. 
They have cut their automobile fuel costs 
by substituting commercial alcohol made 
from sugar cane for gasoline. 

The Cuban Telephone Company has ob- 
tained a loan of $4,000,000, secured by an 
issue of 7% per cent. bonds due in 1941 and 
not redeemable before 1931. The Cuban 
corporation controls the telephone system 
of Cuba, and through an agreement with 
the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, by means of the three submarine 
cables recently put in operation between 
Havana and Key West, now has direct con- 
nection with all cities in the United States 
and Canada. 


Aerial passenger service between New 
York and Havana was inaugurated in Oc- 
tober, a flying boat leaving the Hudson 
River off Eighty-second Street with six 
passengers. There were two stops made, 
and the time was about forty hours. * * * 
Six hundred volunteers recruited in Cuba 
for service with the Spanish forces in Mo- 
rocco left Havana for Spain on Sept. 20 on 
the Alfonso XII. * * * Senor Dominguez, 
former Cuban Minister to France, on Oct. 
5 presented to Mayor Robin of Verdun a 
fund of 65,000 francs for the creation of 
an infant school in that city. The fund 
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was collected in Cuba by the newspapers of 
Havana. 

HAITI—The Senate committee investi- 
gating conditions in Haiti learned from 
Rear Admiral Caperton that the revolu- 
tionary movement of Guillaume in 1915 to 
obtain the Presidency was in part financed 
by Germans residing in Port au Prince. 
The Admiral read a telegram from the 
Navy Department stating that the United 
States looked with favor upon the election 
of Dartiguenave because it was thought to 
“ assure political integrity.” 

PORTO RICO—Governor Reily’s Secre- 
tary in a letter to The New York Times ex- 
plains the Governor’s attitude on the lan- 
guage question in Porto Rico, denying that 
he wanted Spanish eliminated from the 
public schools. His recommendation merely 
was that English should be taught equally 
with Spanish in the schools, and that all 
other languages should be secondary. He 
has appointed Juan B. Huyke to be Com- 
missioner of Education. Senor Huyke, who 
is the first Porto Rican to be appointed to 
the office, took the oath on Oct. 3. * * * 
The insular Chamber of Commerce has en- 
dorsed the efforts of Governor Reily to ob- 
tain another line of steamers to Spain. He 
has taken up with the Shipping Board the 
question of having some of its vessels now 
operated by the Ward Line out of New 
York stop in Porto Rico on the way to 
Spain in order to provide more frequent 
means of making coffee shipments. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES — Bermuda, 
Barbados and a number of other islands in 
the British West Indies were visited by a 
terrific hurricane on Sept. 15. Three hotels 
in Bermuda were unroofed, and great dam- 
age was done to property. Storm loss at 
Grenada is put at $500,000. Nutmeg and 
cocoa plantations were ruined. * * * 
Grenada, which asked for a larger measure 
of self-government, has been allowed to 
elect four of the fourteen members of the 
Legislative Council. St. Lucia sent to Lon- 
don T. G. Westall, a West Indian merchant, 
to petition for a similar measure of repre- 
sentative government, and was told that it 
had been decided to postpone consideration 
of the matter pending a visit which Mr. 
Wood, Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
hoped to make soon. 





SPAIN’S VICTORIES IN MOROCCO 


[Pertop ENDED OcT. 15, 1921] 


HE Spanish offensive with 60,000 ac- 

tive troops under the personal direction 

of General Berenguer, the High Com- 
missioner, which began on Sept. 10, had 
achieved all its immediate objectives by 
Oct. 10. Then the King’s troops captured 
in a succession of briiliant charges and 
rushes from hill to hill the enemy’s posi- 
tions on Mount Gurugu (in the dispatches 
“ Gourougou,” according to French spell- 
ing). Until then Gurugu had been bom- 


barding the southern suburbs of Melilla 


and had obstructed all operations along the 
Mar Chica, or Little Sea, and the attempts 
to recover the Batel Railway running south 
from Melilla. 

Meanwhile, the series of Spanish suc- 
cesses, added to the encouraging reports of 
Sefior La Cierva, the Minister of War, who 
had been visiting Melilla, has caused the 
campaign to be viewed almost with enthu- 
siasmin Spain. According to him, the losses 
suffered by General Silvestre’s forces dur- 


MAP SHOWING IN DETAIL SPAIN’S MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 


ing the first period cf the revolt amounted 
to only 5,000 and not 25,000. The troops 
arriving at Melilla are said to be eager for 
combat, including 300 volunteers from the 
United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
under the soldier of fortune, Captain Don- 
ald McGregor, who sailed from New York 
Sept. 13. There is also reassuring news 
from the west, where for a time the Riff 
chiefs had induced certain disbanded tribes- 
men of El Raisuli to attack Spanish out- 
posts. But El Raisuli is himself a fugitive 
in French territory and many of his chiefs 
have sent in messengers announcing their 
loyalty to Spain. 

But these chiefs are not loyal to the 
Sultan of Morocco, under whose authority, 
taken in connection with the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty, Spain is supposed to hold 
her mandate over the zone. The terms for 
peace offered by Abd-el-Krin, the leader of 
the insurgent Riff and Berber tribes, be- 
came known to the Spanish Government as 


SCALE OF MILES 
= 40 


MOROCCO AROUND 


MELILLA WITH THE MORISH STRONGHOLD, MOUNT GURUGU 
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early as Sept. 20. To accept these terms, 
however, would cause Spain to be not only 
disloyal to the Sultan but also unfriendly. 
to France, which has thoroughly pacified 
its own zone and re-established the author- 
ity of the Sultan. France could not remain 
neutral much less join Spain in an enter- 
prise against the traditional, although now 
nominal, Government of the country. 

So Don Antonio Maura, the Spanish Pre- 
mier, has a difficult problem to solve. Many 
believe that it can be solved only by sub- 
duing the resourceful Abd-el-Krin by force 
of arms. This man’s conditions of peace 
are on their face advantageous to Spain, 
were it not for the French contingency. 
He stipulates that Spain exercise a real 
protectorate over the Spanish zone without 
the authority of the Sultan, instead of 
merely controlling the zone by its influence. 
At the same time he proposes that the Riff 
territory shall receive autonomy under a 
separate Spanish protectorate, also of a 
direct nature without intervention of the 
Sultan’s authority. 

In return for these concessions Abd-el- 
Krin offers to hand over native chieftains 


responsible for cruelties toward Spanish 


prisoners. These. he declares, he discoun- 
tenanced from the beginning, endeavoring 
to induce the various chieftains to hand 
over all the prisoners to his charge. It is 
not unlikely, in these circumstances, that a 
joint Franco-Spanish conference may take 
place. 

Aside from the Spanish offensive, the 
situation in and around Melilla has been as 
follows: The city is entirely surrounded on 
the land side by some ten kilometers of pro- 
tecting trenches. Outside this line the 
Spanish hold, by means of forts and block- 
houses, a line extending from Sidi Amaran 
and Zoco el Had in the Reni {Sicar country 
to Sidi Hamet el Hach and Atalayon on the 
Mar Chica, an inland sea which communi- 
cates with the Mediterranean by an arti- 
ficial outlet. All these forts are connected 
with Mellila by good roads. The railway 
follows the road to Nador, passing between 
the Spanish positions of Sidi Hamet and 
Atalayon. Near Nador a line branches off 
to the Riff mines, while the main line pro- 
ceeds through a broad plain to Zeluan, 
some thirty kilometers from Melilla, and 
on to Batel, the terminus, twenty kilometers 
further south. The whole country between 
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Nador and Zoco el Had is occupied by the 
formidable Gurugu range, with its innum- 
erable gullies, such as the Barranco del 
Lobo of 1909 fame. . 

It was not until Sept. 19 that details of 
the first stage of the offensive became 
publicly known in Madrid. Nador and its 
suburb Arboc on Sept. 17 were taken and 
held by a brigade under General Sanjurjo, 
but in order to achieve this the Spanish 
high command ran the risk of being 
flanked from the Gurugu range, which was 
full of hostile Moors with well placed 
artillery captured from the Spaniards. A 
strong column, under the command of Gen- 
eral Berenguer, brother of the High Com- 
missioner, was blocking the heads of the 
gorges leading down from Gurugu, while 
light batteries on Mar Chica and the guns 
of the Spanish fleet in the sea beyond 
shelled the sides of the mountain. Mean- 
while, the cavalry of General Cabanellas 
was in a position at the further end of the 
Mar Chica to sweep the plains of Bu El 
Areg, and so Zeluan, with Mount Gurugu 
either covered or captured, could be ap- 
proached from two sides. The Spanish 
engineers restored the railway to Nador 
four hours after the occupation of the 
town. 

After Sept. 19 the vicinity of Nador was 
rapidly cleared. Two Spanish soldiers were 
found alive in a dry well where they had 
hidden themselves last July. On Sept. 24, 
while rumors had reached Paris through 
the Portsay correspondent of the Intransi- 
geant that the offensive was a failure, 
fresh columns were debouching from Zoco 
and Nador and troops operating on the 
shore of the Mar Chica had occupied Mount 
Tauima and Pozos.de Aograz, about five 
miles south of Nador. 

On Oct. 2 the Spanish columns concen- 
trated and captured in succession three 
strong posts in the vicinity of Segangan— 
Sebt, Ul-Ad-Daud and Danars—and early 
in the morning of Oct. 10 the highest peaks 
of the Gurugu range were taken. The 
Gurugu was that night converted into a 
great bonfire by burning the shelters and 
cantonments in which the Moors had been 
quartered. On Oct. 14 the capture of 
Zeluan was announced in Madrid. On the 
same day the Spaniards captured the posi- 
tion of Buguenzaii and began to consoli- 
date their positions. 





BUSINESS THE CREATURE 
OF EVENTS 


Analysis of the present situation, showing that the trouble is not 
overproduction but maladjustment of production—Only a nation 
or a statesman capable of taking a world view of it can hasten the 
solution—Diagnosis by a New York financier 


ITH the United States, at this 
V\ writing, facing what may prove to 

be the greatest railroad strike in 
history, with the German Cabinet on the 
point of disruption, England absorbed by 
the Irish question, France perplexed by the 
seeming hopelessness of balancing a budget 
which is carrying her daily more deeply 
into debt, it is not to be wondered at that 
the very men under whose leadership the 
world must some time be brought back to 
normal are temporarily unable calmly to 
fashion plans which require, as a founda- 
tion, a dispassionate survey of international 
scope. Their nearness magnifies the im- 
portance of domestic problems, already vast 
enough, and the task of bringing orderly 
prosperity back into the world is approached 
from many angles and in many ways, in- 
stead of from a single viewpoint big enough 
to include all the nations. 

The world will ultimately shake itself 
into some sort of working organization, 
of course. Time alone is a cure for any- 
thing. But, if the orderly rearrangement 
of the world’s activities is to be hastened, 
it seems clear that the working plans must 
be all-embracing and directed for the bene- 
fit of all the world, rather than any of its 
national divisions, any one 
may be. 


great as 
The phrase “supply and demand” falls 
glibly from the lips of most of us. We 
ettribute price changes and goods shortages 
to that so-called law. We are so familiar 
with the phenomenon of some commodity 
falling in price because the market is mo- 
mentarily glutted, or of another rising in 
cost because of a shortage, that we lose 
sight of the essential fact that, taken in 


the aggregate, supply and demand must 


always be equal, because they are, in fact, 
identical. 


Dr. B. M. Anderson Jr., Economist of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, de- 
veloped the point clearly when, in a recent 
speech before the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, he remarked: 

Wheat comes into the market as supply of 
wheat, but it also comes into the market as 
demand for sugar, for steel, for automobiles. 
Clothing comes into the market as supply of 
clothing, but it also constitutes demand for 
wheat, for meat, for moving-picture tickets, 
and for other things, since the motive lying 
behind the production of clothing on the 
part of its producers is to obtain the means 
with which to buy the other things they 
need. And so with every other commodity; 
it is supply of its own kind, but it is de- 
mand for other things. 

So the welfare of the wheat grower de- 
pends on more than the size of his crop 
and of the motor-car manufacturer on more 
than the success of his factory processes. 
If the farmer’s crop is not a success he has 
not the surplus with which to buy an auto- 
mobile, and if he does not buy it, the 
maker of motor cars has less with which to 
buy the products of the farmer’s labor. 
Every commodity enters into this relation- 
ship until the circle is completed in which 
every producer is also a consumer, and the 
suecess of the whole depends on the success 
of each component part. 


Just so with the world today. Each na- 
tion, no matter how small, affects each 
other nation, and order and prosperity can 
return only when all the nations fall again 
into harmonious economic relations with 
one another. No nation is big enough to 
go it alone, and the troubles of the least 
of the newly formed political entities are 
as truly ours as theirs, and differently af- 
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RATIO OF FOREIGN TO DOMESTIC TRADE 


Domestic Trade 
of United States 
Income Minus 
Imports at 
Retail 
$28, 200,000,000 
27,300,000,000 
31,100,000,000 
32,100,000,000 
29,900,000,000 
32,700,000,000 
61,800,000,000 


Income of the 
American 
People. 
530,500,000,000 
$ 29,600, 000,000 
SRE oi hia aie ke Ae ee 33,800,000,000 

34,800, 000,000 
IIE. ckccvccesseces Bp ROG, COU 
IDI. cc ceccceccsccee Cope Guero 
67, 700,000,000 


Calendar 
Years. 


fect us only in degree. A universally 
thorough comprehension of this would help, 
it would seem, to hasten the return of the 
world to so-called normal more than any 
other one idea. Failure to grasp the truth 
involved lies back of the often-expressed 
fears of German competition in world 
trade, of the embargoes which some coun- 
tries have set upon the movement of gold, 
and here, in the United States, of the tariff 
problem. 

What is the importance of foreign trade 
te the United States? In his speech Dr. 
Anderson quoted estimates of the ratio of 
foreign to domestic trade computed by him 
according to a method explained in his 
book, “ The Value of Money,” and explained 
again and tabulated in the last annual 
number of The New York Times Annalist. 
These estimates are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


In other words, foreign trade increased 
between 1909 and 1920 from one-eleventh of 
all the nation’s business to one-sixth, truly 
a substantial growth, and one which fixes a 
high absolute value upon the worth of for- 


eign trade. And yet its relative value, that 
is, the part it played in harmonizing the 
relations of the United States with the rest 
of the world, was probably of greater 
worth to the nation. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND PROSPERITY 


xport trade is the selling abroad of 
surplus products which domestic consump- 
tion does not demand, but there is no indi- 
cation in the rising ratios of export trade 
that there has been overproduction in the 
United States. Rather, as Dr. Anderson 
took pains to point out, the trouble is one 
of maladjustment of production. The 
world is producing much less than it did be- 
fore the war, and the reduction of produc- 


Foreign Trade 
of United States. 


Ratio of 

Foreign to 
Domestic 
Trade. 
Bs. Gs. 


Exports at 
Retail Prices. 
$2,800,000,000 
3,100,000,000 
3,600,000,000 
3, 700,000,000 
3,200,000,000 
5,300,000,000 
11,960,000,000 


Prices. 





tion has been, of course, in Europe, whose 
manufacturers can no longer use the world’s 
raw materials in normal amount. The re- 
sult is a glut of raw materials and reduced 
raw material prices, which react on the 
manufacturer, since producers of raw mate- 
rials can no longer buy manufactured goods 
in normal quantities. The effect is world- 
wide and, as Dr. Anderson pointed out, 
while the depression of agricultural inter- 
ests, copper interests and other raw mate- 
rial interests continues, the home market 
for manufactures will be a dwindling mar- 
ket. |The situation in the foreign markets 
is clearly revealed by the records of Sep- 
tember’s trade for the United States and 
Great Britain shown in the accompanying 
tabulations. The relation of foreign trade 
to the prosperity of the United States was 
expounded by Dr. Anderson in words which 
are worth reproducing here. Said he: 


There have been two opposing views em- 
phasized in recent discussions of foreign 
trade, both of which, I think, are extreme. 
The one view is that our productive capacity 
has greatly outrun our ability to consume; 
that consequently a surplus, estimated some- 
times as high as 25 per cent., is created, 
which we must dispose of abroad if we are 
to keep our business activity going. Adher- 
ents of this view regard export trade and an 
export surplus or ‘‘ favorable trade balance ”’ 
as absolutely essential to American pros- 
perity. The rival view is that foreign trade 
is of minor importance; that the United 
States can be self-contained and work out 
its own salvation without much reference 
to the outside world. Adherents of this view 
have been disposed to minimize the magni- 
tude of foreign trade as compared with do- 
mestic trade, and have at times offered 
figures designed to show that foreign trade 
is but a small percentage of domestic trade. 

The first of these views involves a funda- 
mental fallacy. It is impossible for a peo- 
ple to produce more than they can consume 
so long as they produce things that they 
want and produce them in right proportions. 
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Production and consumption grow together. 
It is out of production that the income of the 
country comes, and the income of the coun- 
try is spent for goods and services. A pco- 
ple ought to produce more than it consumes 
in the sense of immediate consumption, 
since otherwise there could be no growth of 
capital. A people ought to devote part of its 
energies to the production of bridges, rail- 
roads, houses, highways, canals, machinery, 
and other things that will last a long time, 
and it ought to accumulate reserves of cne 
or another kind to enable it to meet such 
emergencies as crop failures or other inter- 
ruptions of production. If we substitute the 
word ‘ utilize’’ for the word ‘‘ consume,’’ 
the proposition is strictly true that if the 
productive resources of a community are ap- 
portioned rightly and devoted to the right 
things, it is impossible to produce more than 
we can utilize, even* though our current con- 
sumption may not take up the whole of cur 
current production. The increase of capital 
in the form of durable, long-time goods is 
obviously a means of utilizing productive 
energie: If things are produced in right 
proportion, supply can never exceed de- 
mand. * * * 

There can, however, be oversupply of par- 
ticular things, gluts in particular “markets, 
with deficiencies in other markets. And gluts 
in particular markets may so demoralize the 
whole industrial system as to lead to stagna- 
tion throughout. It is certainly true that 
there are particular commodities, notably 
copper and cotton, which we produce far in 
excess of our ability to consume in America 
alone. If we cannot have a foreign outlet 
for these commodities, a glut, with general 
disorganization, undoubtedly is created. We 
could, of course, given time enough, curtail 
our production of cotton and copper to an 
amount which the domestic market could 
absorb and release the labor and other re- 
sources employed in their production to 
other industries. On the other hand, if we 
did without foreign trade and had no im- 
ports, we should for a time have no coffee 
at all, a very inadequate supply of sugar, 
and great scarcities in many special manu- 
facturing lines in which Europe excels. We 
could, however, in time, build up a ccffee 
industry, using hothouses, if necessary, to 
produce the coffee, and with greater or less 
inconvenience produce most of the things 
which we normally import. The process of 
readjustment would be a slow and a painful 
one. We should have prolonged hard times 
in the process, but, ultimately, we could ac- 
complish it. 

IT should deny, therefore, the extreme view 
that we must have a foreign market to dis- 
pose of a general surplus. I should insist 
upon our ability to utilize in the aggregate 
an amount equal to all that we can produce 
at home. I should deny that our prosperity 
depends upon what would virtually amount 
to the giving away of 25 per cent. of our 


annual production. I say a virtual “ giving 
away ’’ because, if this doctrine is correct, 
we could never expect to be paid for this ex- 
cess of exports. The only way in which we 
can, in the long run, receive pay for our ex- 
ports is by admitting an excess of imports, 
and this view maintains that we must per- 
petually send out an excess of exports. If 
this view were correct, the more rational 
procedure would be to reduce hours of labor 
from eight to six per day and to enjoy more 
leisure. I do not know many people in the 
business world who are prepared to welcome 
this logical corollary of the view that we 
are overproducing! 


CAUSE OF DISLOCATION 


Dr. Anderson called attention to the fact 
that foreign and domestic trade are inti- 
mately interrelated, and that our industrial 
development had grown up adjusted to a 
larger world economy from which we were 
not now shut off. He added that, before 
the war, taking the world as a whole, goods 
were, by and large, produced in right pro- 
portions. Supply and demand were in a 
state of general equilibrium. There was an 
ebb and flow of production and consump- 
tion; here and there minor maladjustments 
eccurred, but, on the whole, there was a 
fairly stable balance. If a temporary ex- 
cess of some kind of commodity appeared, 
its price went down; that checked its pro- 
duction and increased its consumption. 
Labor was released from producing it to go 
into other industries* where prices were 
higher and where scarcities were greater 
and the maladjustment quickly disappeared. 
The large general classes of goods, finished 
manufactures, foods, raw materials, and 
such services as transportation, were fairly 
well balanced and fairly well proportioned. 

The war, said Dr. Anderson, broke this 
equilibrium. Europe used to be the world’s 
great centre for manufacturing and the 
world’s great market for foods and raw 
materials. During the war, and during our 
post-war boom, Europe, no longer producing 
in large quantity, continued to consume in 
great quantity, drawing in foods and fin- 
ished manufactures on a great scale, though 
ceasing to draw in anything like the normal 
amount of raw materials. With the grow- 
ing inability of the outside world, and par- 
ticularly the United States, to supply 
Europe with goods on credit in view of the 
gigantic debt already piled up, a great dis- 
order came. 

The situation was immensely complicated 
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by the inability of the raw material coun- 
tries, the United States, India, South Amer- 
icu, and other parts of the non-European 
world, to dispose of their raw materials. 
Unable to find an outlet in Europe, the raw 
riaterials of the world were concentrated 
upon the United States. We produced 
them here, and the outside world poured 
them in upon us in unprecedented volume. 
Cur manufacturing capacity, expanded 
though it had been by the war, was wholly 
inadequate to take care of so great a mass 
of raw materials, and there came a great 
collapse in raw material prices. 

European revival since the war has been 
more manifest in agriculture than in manu- 
facturing, and, in 1920, we exported far 
less of foods to Europe than we had been 
exporting in the years immediately preced- 
ing. The throwing back on our domestic 
markets of a great volume of food products 
broke the prices of foods also very violently. 
In due time the buying power of the pro- 
ducers of foods and raw materials was so 
greatly curtailed that they could not buy 
at prevailing prices anything like the 
volume of manufactured goods which even 
the reduced manufacturing capacity of the 
world was turning out, and there came a 
crisis for the manufacturer also. 

The trouble was not, however, over- 
production, insisted Dr. Anderson. The 
world was producing far less than it pro- 
duced before the war in the aggregate, he 


RECENT TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


1921. 1920. 


Exports, British... ....... £55,240,000 £117,455,913 £66,500,628 
13,350,608 15,748,678 


Re-exports, foreign 8,590,000 


Total exports 
Imports 


Excess of impcrts...£238,280,000 £21,885,813 £66,339,266 


£63,830,000 £130,806,521 £82,249,306 tre. 
87,110,000 152,692,339 148,588,572 


RECENT TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
Sept 1921. Aug 1921. Sept., 1920. | 

. .$325,000,000 $371,935,299 $605,291,257 
180,000,000 194,767,564 363,666,710 | 


| Exports 
Imports 
Ex. expts.$145,000,000 $177,167,735 $241,624,547 | 
The September results compare thus with | 
preceding months of 1921 and 1920, showing | 
the extent of the decrease since last year: 
Excess 
Exports. Imports. Exports. | 
Sept., ’21..$325,000,000 $180,000,000 $145,000,000 | 
!Aug., '21.. 371,935,299 194,767,564 177,167,735 | 
July, '21.. 320,708,574 178,636,711 142,071,868 | 
June, ’21.. 336,958,412 185,679,893 151,278,519) 
|May, ’21.. 329,746,379 204,910,865 124,835,514 | 
|April, ’21.. 339,914,987 254,571,024 85,343,983 | 
Mar., '21.. 386,811,188 251,988,741 134,822,397 | 
Feb., ’21.. 489,297,067 214,525,137 274,771,930 | 
|Jan., ’21.. 654,740,158 208,814,382 445,925,770 | 
Dec., °’20.. 720,852,515 266,112,810 454,739,690 | 
|Nov., ’20.. 676,706,011 321,181,080 355,524,931 | 
| Oct., °20... 751,728,570 334,263,803 417,464,767 | 





Export and import trade in merchandise} 
|for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1921, com- | 
|; pared with the same period in a series of | 
|}years (000 omitted): 
| Excess 
Exports. Imports. Exports. | 
HMMA e's o.oo e's $3,552,087 $1,873,469 $1,678,617 | 
NO as 5 soisisreca 6,080,990 4,358,405 1,722,585 | 
ID 6a 6: 6-00-50 5,867,377 2,696,999 3,170,378 
PRC. exeue 4,559,104 2,322,533 2,236,551 | 

4,607,377 2,282,794 2,324,582 

3,950,426 1,831,174 2,119,251 | 

131,542 1,302,094 1,229,447 | 

1,467,686 1,410,450 57,236 | 

RRO sas. 5i690cn 1,743,422 1,327,385 406,037 | 


pointed out, and the trouble was malad- 
justment due to Europe’s withdrawal from 
ker position as the world’s great producer 
of manufactures and as the world’s great 
market for foods and raw materials. A 
really fundamental solution of the present 
business problems, therefore, 
according to him, must involve 
aiding Europe to get back upon 
her feet and to resume her place 
as the great manufacturing cen- 
Dr. Anderson said he did 
not mean that 1914 conditions 
must be restored, and that it 


1919. 


For the nine completed months of 1921 the changes 
from the same period of the previous year are as follows: 
Exports, British products......... decreased £488,624,303 
Re-experts, foreign goods......... decreased 102,823,458 
Total exports decreased 591,447,761 
Imports decreased 673,198,991 
POxcees OF AWIDOTIES oc.c.5k cscs ices waes decreased 81,751,230 


The trade for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1921, 
compares as follows with the same period of 1920 and 
1919: 

1921. 1920. 1919. 
Exports, British....£518,653,733 £1,007,278,036 £541,346,048 
Re-exports, foreign. 77,635,024 180,458,482 98,251,012 





Total exports. ..£596,288,757 £1,187,736,518 £639,597,060 


Imports 827,991,573 1,501,190,564 1,166,459,071 


£313,454,046 £526,862,011 





was probable we should con- 
tinue to devote a greater pro- 
portion of our energies than be- 
fore the war to manufacturing, 
and should absorb from the non- 
European world a greater pro- 
portion of raw materials than 
before the war. But we cannot, 
he added, begin to work up all 
the raw materials that the 
world is now producing. The 
raw material countries, with the 
exception of Russia, have been 
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STATISTICS OF CENTRAL BANKS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


(Unit: $1,000,000; Currencies Converted at Approximately Par Rates) 


Petg. of 
Column 
(6) to 

Col, (3). 
) 

of. 

9. 

2. 


Bank Notes Gold 
Bank Notes in Plus Coin and 
Circulation. Deposits. Deposits. Bullion. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

490 205 695 320 

2,269 6,396 621 
9,926 266 

19,641 260 

20,196 260 

23,215 260 

21,842 260 

20,469 260 

22,799 260 

22,204 260 


Total 

Metallic 
Reserves. 
(6) 
398 
628 
271 
262 
262 
262 
261 
262 
263 


263 


Central Bank Date. 
Germany— 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Feb. 2% 
Mar. 31, 
April 30, 
May 31, 
June 30, 
July 31, 
(3 banks (a@) ¢ 
July 20, 1914 
Oct. 31, 1918 202 
Sept. 30, 38.8 13! 200 
Jan. 31, 192 2,88 398 3,27: b 
Feb. 28, 192 4 344 é b 
Mar. 31, 192 2,79 ta 3,167 b 
April 30, 192 ‘ 33: ¢ b 
BOOS She Bess casscv cy See 32% b 
June 30, 2,688 35: 3,043 b 
France— 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 27, 
May 26, 
June 30, 
July 28, 1921 
Aug. 27, 1921 
Great Britain— 


Silver. 
(5) 
78.36 

6.91 
4.93 
» 


DN 


wwe 


PMN iis4 ees eens 16,061 
SUR w SR oeee es 15,336 
1921 
1921 


Wwe bobot 
eh bese feck bah fh fh feed 


Lobo Ge bo 


266 288 
225 
50» 


263 
256 
258 
269 
276 
273 


ol 


Po Mwme AND 
SOD 


_ 
> 





None 


_ 


1,331 
6,588 
7,899 
7,913 
7,949 
7,930 
8,015 
7,955 
7,966 
1,773 
7,757 


7,630 


849 
1,122 
1.141 
1,140 
1,138 
1,112 
1,114 
1,116 
1,117 
1,119 
1,119 
1,119 


726 
6,600 1,060 
7,286 
7,269 


4354 


May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1914 
1918 


RNa. Saceea ses 


1,109 
1,045 
1,417 


175 
360 
428 
444 


1,186 
1,251 
1,241 
1,302 
1,313 
1,247 
1,344 
1,217 


1,284 


486 
624 
625 
625 
625 
625 
625 
625 
625 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April £ 
May 
June 2 
July 
Aug. 2 
Belgium— 
May 
July 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. & 
April 
May 
June 2 
July ¢ 
ral Reserve Banks 
May 31, 1914—System not organized. 
Nov. 8, 1918d Do 
Nov. 7%, 
Dec. 26, 
Jan. 30, 
Jan. 28, 
Feb. 25, 
{Mar. 25, 
April 27, 
May 26, 
June 29, 
July 27, 
Aug. 





~ L 
> 
Oe 


ua 


he 
es 


204 
1,396 
1,385 
1,402 
1,414 
1,430 
1,407 
1,398 
1,400 
1,390 3 
1,378 3 


64.8 
62.1 
67.0 
68.6 
60 
63 
64 
64 


65 


oo 
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4,220 
4,678 


eee a 3.05 
ae oa he 


31, 192 

a Bank of Italy. 

b No adequate data reported. 

c Not reported separately, but largely gold. 

d Excluding Federal Reserve Bank notes. 

e Cash reserves, including legal tender notes. 

f Previous to March 18, 1921, the Federal Reserve Board used “‘ net 
puting the reserve ratio; on and after that date it used ‘‘ total deposits.” 
items in column 5 after March 18 are for ‘‘ total deposits.’’ 
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little injured by the war; many of 
them have been stimulated. The great 
damage of the war has been done in 
manufacturing centres, and the equilibrium 
is to be restored by bringing about a re- 
vival of those manufacturing centres. Dr. 
Anderson did not discuss measures that 
America could take to aid in the industrial 
rehabilitation of Europe, but he sounded 
this caution: 


The domestic market for manufactures 
under existing conditions is a _ stationary, 
even a dwindling, market. With farmer and 
producers of raw materials unable to sell on 
profitable terms, they are also unable to buy 
in normal quantity. To surround this 
dwindling market by a high tariff wall so 
that American manufacturers may exclusive- 
ly possess it is of no use to American manu- 
facturers. If, however, a vigorous revival in 
Europe could be induced, with a resultant 
revival on the part of our farmers and pro- 
ducers of raw materials, our domestic mar- 
ket for finished manufactures would rapidly 
become an expanding market, and American 
manufacturers, sharing an expanding market 
with European competitors, would sell more 
goods and make more profits than they 
would if they had a stagnant market ex- 
clusively to themselves. 

How to promote the revival of European 
industry, which logic seems to indicate as 
the proper course for the welfare of the 
United States, is a problem more easily 
stated than answered, however. Efforts 
have been made by many experts in inter- 
national exchange to devise ways to fi- 
mance such a revival. Among these the 
Ter Meulen plan is prabably best known. 
As yet little progress has been made in 
this direction, however, and largely be- 
cause of fear of Europe’s solvency possessed 
by those who have tunds to invest. This 
is not strange when it is realized that 
hurope owes the United States some $16,- 
000,000,000 already, and, so far as the 
United States will permit, is increasing in- 
stead of reducing this tremendous debt. 

The table on page 373, derived from 
statistics gathered by the Statistical Service 
of the Harvard University Committee on 
Economic Research, shows the condition of 
the central banks in the chief countries of 
Europe, together with similar data for our 
cwn Federal Reserve system. The column 
showing the percentage of total metallic 
reserves to bank notes and deposits is of 
the most interest, since it shows the metal 
cover, chiefly gold, held against circula- 


tion and quick liabilities. Germany, Italy 
and France make the worst showing among 
the former chief belligerents, as was, of 
course, to be expected. Great Britain has 
actually attained a higher percentage than 
in 1914, but, in connection with all the na- 
tions which engaged in the great war, with 
the exception of the United States, it is to 
be recalled that much of the gold now held 
by the central banks does not represent the 
acquisition of additional resources, but is 
gold which formerly was held in the purses 
of the people and which has now been gath- 
ered into the vaults of the banks. In the 
United States, on the contrary, the in- 
creased gold represents a real acquisition 
of the yellow metal, though whether this 
will ultimately be an advantage or a disad- 


vantage remains to be seen. 


BRITISH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of British products during the last 


| twelve months c 
| 


| 
| September 


|August ... 


| February 

| January 

| 

| December 
| November 
October 


|Septem’r 
August 

| July 

| June 
May 
April 
March 
February 


November 


lows: 


September 


July 
June 
May 


| March 
February 
January 


December 
November 





Imports 
|}as follows: 


January . 


|Decem’r_ ..£142,785,245 
October .. 


For the twelve 


August ... 


1921. 


ompare as follows: 


1920. 


1919. 


. £55,240,000 £117,455,913 £66,500,628 


.. 51,346,307 
43,170,009 
38,152,238 
43,088,418 

.. 59,867,585 
66,808,961 

. 68,221,738 

. 92,756,094 

1920. 
.. £90, 630,523 
. 119,364,994 


.-» 112,295,474 


114,903,335 
137,451,904 
116,352,350 
119,319,422 
106,251,692 
103,699,381 
85,964,130 
105,879,909 
1919. 
£90,858,233 
87,110,531 
66,500,628 


74,773,597 
65,315,691 
64,562,465 
64,344,632 
58,482,413 
53,108,521 
46,914,921 
47,343,281 

1918. 
£38,282,035 
43,218,879 
40,152,143 


during the same periods compare 


1921. 


80,760,000 
88,182)481 
86,308,308 
89,995, 504 

. 93,741,654 


"” 96:973.711 
*'117,050,783 


1920. 


-144,260,183 
- 149,889,227 


1921. 


£169,602,637 


1920. 


153,254,578 
163,342,351 
170,265,687 
166,414,032 
167,129,955 
176,647,515 
170,434,526 
183,342,988 
1919. 


143,545,201 
153,500,587 


1920. 


1919. 


. £87,110,000 £152,692,339 £148,588,572 
-.- 88,581,040 


148,749,259 
153,065,760 
122,874,390 
135,612,488 
112,065,823 
105,752,979 
106,689,341 
134,546,436 


1918. 


£116,243,378 


116,770,580 
117,629,803 


; last months the monthly 
|excess of imports, after allowing for import- 
|'ed merchandise re-exported, compares as fol- 


1919. 


- -£23,280,000 £21,885,818 £66,339,266 
-+» 27,236,954 25,071,625 


28,230,000 


8,041,968 


2,947,479 33,789,409 
35,988,054 26,834,532 


April ........ 21,604,257 40,470,844 


-. 18,044,688 56,916,777 
. 20,747,677 61,866,607 
14,339,568 51,998,602 


1920. 


1919. 


. £33,455, 666 £52,584;473 
. 11,780,330 36,168,261 


October ..... 21,460,193 54,797,840 





58,664, 737 
75,992,955 
46,347,975 
59,772,504 
40,236,953 
43, 695,209 
54,655,263 
82,643,136 

1918. 

£74,848, 636 
70,634,051 
72,690,437 








